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BY ALBERT DORNE 


Famous Magazine Illustrator 


D YOU LIKE TO DRAW? If you do 
Ameri a’s 12 Most Fam us 
Arustsare looking for vou. Wew 
you to test your art 
loo many peopl 
ful career in art 
hey don’t think the 
But my colleagues 


helped thousands of 


I 
tarted. Like these 

Don Smith lives in New Orleans 
[hree years ago Don knew nothing 
Hout art even doubted he had 
talent. he is an illu 
n the South 


and ha 
r as he wants to make it 
Harriet Kuzniewski was 
with an “ordinary” job whe 
sent for our talent test 
vinced that she had the 
artist she started to 
. at home. Soon she was of- 
a job as a fashion artist. A 
later, she became assistant 
art director of a big buving office 
Today. she holds an even bette 
job drawing full color fashion illus- 
trations. 


Pipe-fitter to Artist 
John Busketta is another. He was 
a pipe-fitter’s helper with a big 
gas company—until he decided to 
do something about his urge to 
draw. He still works for the same 
but as an artist in the 
advertising department. At a big 


company 


increase in pay! 

Don Golemba of Detroit stepped 
up from railroad worker to the 
styling department of a major auto- 
Now he helps 


design new car models! 


mobile company 


Profitable Hobby—at 72 


A great-grandmother in Newark, 


Ohio, decided her spare 


ne to study painting. Recently, 
she had her first local *“*one 


snow where she sold 


Ty 2 
{ Hiv ¢ 


ater colors and 


she happily 


Vigorous, MoneCV-1anKINe 


im artist, 
1 USING Manacel 
store in ( harleston \ 
ian witn three children 

inhappy in a dead-end job 
vitched to a great new career in 
Now he’s one of the happiest 


? ' 
en you il ever meet 


Cowboy Starts Art Business 


\ cowboy from Miles City, Mon- 
1a, Vearned to be an artist. With 
he began to draw pic- 

tures for local fairs. To his amaze- 
ment, he won two first ribbons and 
two other prizes. loday, he has a 
very profitable business painting 
portraits of people all over the 
country from photographs. that 
they send to him through the mail 
How about you? Wouldn't you 
like to trade places with these 


happv artists? 


Free Art Talent Test 

We want to help you find out if 
vou have the talent for a fascinat- 
ing money-making art career (part 
time or full time). We'll be glad to 
send you our remarkably reveal- 
ing 8-page talent test. Thousands 
of people formerly paid $1 for this 
test. But now we'll send it to you 
free—if you sincerely like to draw. 
No obligation. But act at once. 
Simply mail the coupon provided 
at right to Famous Artists Schools, 
Studio 107-G, Westport, Conn. 


America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 
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A! BERT DORNE 
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fenced 


NORMAN ROCKWELI 


JON WHITCOME 


STEVAN DOHANOS 


ROBERT FAWCETT BEN STAHL 


DONG KINGMAN AUSTIN BRIGGS 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 107-G, Westport, Conn. 


Send me, without obligation, your 
Famous Artists Talent Test 
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to take any one of these sets of great chamber works 


rREE 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED 


The Pescal String Quertet, one of the world's feremest chamber music 
ensembles i omeng the distinguished groups recording fer the Seciety 


SCHUBERT 


“TROUT" QUINTET (A MAJOR) 
QUARTET IN E MAJOR, OP. 125, NO. 2 
QUARTET IN C MINOR, * QUARTETTSATZ" 


Sensitive and brilliant readings by 
the famed Winterthur String Quar- 
tet of Switzerland. The talented 
young pianist Pina Pozzi joins them 
in the “Trout” Quintet 


ITALIAN MASTERS 


OF THE XVIII CENTURY 
TARTINE: Sonata in G Minor, “The Devil's Trill” 
VIVALDIs sonatas in A Major and F Minor 
GEMINIANE: sonata in 8 Fiat Major 
VITALI Chaconne in G Minor 


MOZART 


CLARINET QUINTET IN A MAJOR, K. 581 
FLUTE QUARTET IN D MAJOR, K. 285 
FLUTE QUARTET IN A MAJOR, K. 298 


The celebrated violin virtuoso, Ri- 
cardo Odnoposoff, is heard in some 
of the greatest violin music of the 
Eighteenth Century — assisted by 
Heinz Wehrle, organist; Ben Oren, 
Harpsichordist, Leo Rostal, cellist. 


Some of the most satisfying music 

ever written. With Peter Simenauer, 

clarinetist. Julius Baker, flutist, and 

the Pascal String Quartet. Other 

soloists include: H. Zarief, violinist; 

ps aaaaae Violist; R. Oxman, 
ist 


Unique Transcription Recordings — 
Custom-Pressed of Transparent Ruby-Red Vinyl, in DeLuxe Genuine Linen Cases! 


ERE is exciting news for every serious 

music listener! The Chamber Music 
Society asks you to choose one of these 
transcribed chamber programs: an all 
SCHUBERT collection...or a group of 
works by four 18th Century ITALIAN 
MASTERS... or a MOZART program—as a 
FREE GIFT. There is no requirement 
to buy another record from the Society, 
now or ever! 

These are NOT ordinary recordings. 
Produced by a process hitherto used only 
for radio transcriptions with tone fidelity 
from 50 to 15,000 cycles, each Chamber 
Music Society transcription is pressed 
on the finest transparent ruby-red viny- 
lite and jacketed in an exquisite linen 
slip-cover for permanent protection! 


Music That Was Written For Your Home 
Chamber Music was written to be heard 
in the home. Now — in your own living 
room—through the medium of these high 
fidelity transcriptions, you can hear great 
chamber music under the most ideal 


conditions and can share intimately the 
form and spirit of a composer's work. 


Save More than 50% of Usual Retail Cost 


The Chamber repertoire listed below 
ranges through three centuries — from 
Purcell to Hindemith. 

As a Trial Member of the Society you 
may AUDITION any or all of these 
superb transcription recordings—F ree of 
Charge —at the rate of about two a 
month. Only those you keep are billed 
to you at the members’ low price, which 
is less than 50% of the cost of similar 
commercial discs. You may withdraw 
your membership at any time. 

Mart Coupon Now: Indicate which 
selection you want as a FREE GIFT. 
At the same time you may cross off 
those compositions which you already 
own. The others will be sent for free 
trial, at about two discs a month, but 
you do not have to buy any discs unless 
you wish. The FREE GIFT selection is 
yours to keep in any case! Send the 
coupon today! 


ith 
Century ‘origins 
to todas: 


Fait COUPON—WITHOUT MONEY— “10: | 
| The Chamber Music Society, Depr. C34-, | 
45 Columbus Avenue, New York 23. N.Y. 
| Rush me FREE, the iempatenten 4 
| Chamber program described above | 

(check one): 
| Ci Italian Masters (] Mozart [) Schubert | 
— mine to keep absolutely free, without 
| any obligation 
have crossed out below the Cham- | 
ber Works I already own in a satis- 
factory 334 RPM high-fidelity record- 
ing. I need do nothing more to enjoy 
| the others in my home for Free Audi- | 
tion. They will be delivered without 
| charge at the rate of approximately two | 
discs a month 
I am not obligated to buy another 
| recording ev er! I may try all Society 
releases for 5 days, and will be billed 
only for those I keep at the low member- | 
ship prices shown at left (plus a few 
| cents shipping)—a saving of over 50% | 
| I may return any disc and pay y nothing. | 
I may cancel my Trial Membership at 
any time. The FREE GIFT selection | 
is mine to keep free in any case 
CROSS OUT only these you DO NOT want te audition. 
1. ITALIAN MASTERS 15. HINDEMITH: Sonatas | 
of XVI! Century for: Trumpet and Piano; 
Viola and Piano; 
Clarinet and Piano; | 
Bassoon and Piano 


. BYORAK: Piano Quartet; | 
Trio in F 


2. MOZART: Clarinet Quin- 
tet, Flute Quartets 


tet, Two Quartets 
BEETHOVEN: 


String Quintets 
SCHUBERT: Duo Con- 
certante; Cello Sonata 
. THE SONS OF BACH: 


- SCHUBERT: Quartet in 


0; Variations for 
Flute and Piano 


. VIVALDI: I! Cimento 


Oell'Armonia E Deli’ 


A Program of SUPERB Recordings at Remarkably Low Cost 


ITALIAM MASTERS OF THE XVIII CENTURY: g HANDEL: Complete Water Music; Chamber Music # SCHUBERT: Quartet in D, “Death and the Maiden"; 
artini, Vivaldi, Geminiani, Vitali (see above) Society Orch.; C. Bamberger, conducting omg Lt Quartet © Variations for Flute and 
MOZART: Clarinet Quintet, Flute Quartets K 285 * BEETHOVEN: The 3 Complete Rasumovsky Stri Vester, flute van Luin, piano 
bie 298 (see above) auStets; Pascal String Quartet a ” %&* VIVALDI: 11 Cimento Dell’Armonia E Dell’ Inven- 
%& SCHUBERT: Trout Quintet, Quartets in € Major A. SCARLATTI: Sinfonias Nos. 4 and S; Concerti Zione (8 Concerti Grossi, Op. 8); Winterthur String 
and C Minor (see above) p La Nes. 1 and 3; Winterthur Chamber Orch.; C we © Dahinden, cond.; L. Kaufman, solo violin 
& BEETHOVEN: String Quintets, Op. 29 and 104; Dahinden, conducting t.. pole gue gag onal 8. So. tte Pascal 
Pascal a — with W. Gerhard, viola we MOZART; 3 Salzburg Serenades (K. 136, K. 137, HAYDN Last Words of Christ, Op. 51; | " Complete Plone ¥ 
Sucton, vicay & Peet plono © Gute Senet ts iments: Seasta Yor Trsmpat ane iicasr'n, CoMet Sting Guartat OTL SS UM OF © [12 beEinove imptee’ ag, Summ -Guartet 
a° + G. Ricci, cello; L. Mittman, piano Sevenstern, trumpet; H. Duval, piano + Sonata for hah H Pignari oleae © Peleinetin Sorte (uotte’ tut, | Rasumovsky Quartets . BACH: Four Sonatas for 
1 , vista ne sees F Toral, viele; i. : Echamis, piano ene); R. Garbousova, cello; E. Kahn, piano |" 3. A. SCARLATTI: Sinfonias; 
H Duval, piano + Senata for Bassoon and Piane; A. & Pukceu: Fantasias in 4 Parts; Winterthur String | _ Concerti Grossi RTOK: Quartet No. 4; 
on oe see creer "SG decides 2. Satu Coc on 
(Selections are not listed by order of release) 


| SCHUBERT: Trout Quin- 
. TCHAIKOVSKY: invenzione | 
Quartet No. 3 . BRAHMS: 
. MOZART: Complete Clarinet Quintet 
and | String Quintets . HAYDN: The Seven | 
Last Words of Christ 
Celio Sonata . STRAVINSKY: Duo Con- | 
|. DEBUSSY: Quartet in G; gertante; Puicinelia Suite 
Sonata for Flute, Viola » PURCELL: 
and Harp; Sonata for Fantasias in Four Parts 
Violin and Piano 4 —- 
. WANDEL: “amplete Piano Trios | 


6 
9. BRAHMS: Violin Sonata; 
10. 


Violin, Cello and 
J. C. Bach: Harpsichord | 
Sinfonia in BD Miner; Concert Hall Chamber Orch.; . BA 


h.; 
Maurits van den Berg, conducting Swiliens, dDassoon; H. Duval, piano Ore Mi 
& TCHAIKOVSKY: Quartet Ne. 3 in E Flat; Pascal 4 DVORAK: Piano Quartet in E Flat, Op. 87; A_Bal- Pisho, BART. Compe ph he 
— — sam, piano; P , violin; O. Komer, viola; A. Tusa, # SCHUMANN: Pian = ‘enema in 'E Flat, “4: 4 | 

lete 6 String Quintets; Pascal cello « Trie in F, Op. 65; L. Kaufman, violin; A. Bal- Kann, iano, with Pascal String Quartet =. in 

Sin py a Gerhard, viola sam, piano; M. M. Cervera, | cello A, “sit: 3; 2; Winterthur String Quartet Iw | 
% BRAHMS: Violin Sonata No. 1 in G; L. Kaufman Violin, Cell py NR acne con csccerosconcessosnsecouasress 
violin; H. Pignari, piano « Celle Sonata Wo. 1 in E . Celle and Harpst | 


Jambor, 


P. } i (rugese paint) 
Minor; J. Starker, cello; A. Bogin, piano gna Gate 5 (eg " here; mel pyar and Rostal, violins; A. Tusa, cello; 

DEBUSSY: Quartet in G; Pascal String Quartet s pron. § hour)... .$2/ sant oa: Quartet 74; Guilet Quartet + Violin | Address 

for Flute, Viola and Harp; C. Larde, flute; te kTwo 12” discs (approx. 2 hours). $5.90 ; Spivahovsky violin; A. Balsam, yf | 

C. Lequien, viola; M. Jamet, harp « Sonata for Violin wk kThree 12” discs (approx. 3 hours). $7.95 ” comet Concerti Grossi; Op. 6, Nos. 1, 2,3 & 4; 

and Plane; 0. Colbentson, violin; E. Ulimer, plano Soya Neet Chamber Orch.s W "Goch conducting City -------- =.=... Zane, State. | 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespea 


All 37 Plays * Comedies, Tragedies, 
Histories and Poems 


>VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote—every delightful comedy, stirring 
tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem and sonnet 

yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle at the ever 
modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by glamorous Cleopatra; shudder 
at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Be 
amazed at Iago’s treachery; step with delight into the whimsical world of 
Puck and Bottom 

Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no other 
ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all of us 
that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 











THE ESSAYS OF 


Bacon 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon, whose 
surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and philosophy for 
generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance and a practical, day- 
by-day philosophy of life can do no better than to read these immortal 
; . about love, politics, books, business, friendship and the many 
other subjects which Bacon discusses so clearly, incisively, wisely. So 
much wit and wisdom is packed into these writings that quotations from 
them have become part of our literature 
Both these handsome De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon—are 
yours free, as membership gifts from the Classics Club 


essays.. 
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ILL YOU add these two volumes 

to your library—as membership 
gifts from the Classics Club? You are 
invited to join today and to re- 
ceive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world’s largest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously 
by distinguished literary authorities, 
were chosen because they offer the 
greatest enjoyment and value to the 
“pressed for time” men and women 
of today 


Why Are Great Books Called "'Ciassics''? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer cahention it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become “classics”? First because they are 
so readable. They would not have lived unless 
they were read; they would not have been 
read unless they were interesting. To be in- 
teresting they had to be easy to understand 
And those are the very qualities which char 


2 


acterize these 
simplicity. 


selections: readability, interest 
Only Book Club of Its Kind 
The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the 
world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its members 
are not obligated to take any specific number 
of books. 3. Its volumes (which are being used 
today in many leading colleges and universities) 
are luxurious De Luxe Editions—bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops: are 
richly stamped in genuine gold, which will re- 
tain its original lustre—books you and your 
children will cherish for years. 
A Trial Membership Invitation to You 

You are invited to accept a Trial Membership 
With your first book will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject 
any book ~~ do not wish. You need not take 
any specific number of boeks—only the ones 
you want. No money in advance, no member- 
ship fees. You may cancel membership any time. 

Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, print- 
ing, binding costs are rising. This low price— 
and your FREE copies of The Complete Works 
of SHAKESPEARE and BACON’S ESSAYS 

cannot be assured unless you respond prompt- 
ly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. L., 
New York 


Walter J. Black, President DW 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L i., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and 
send me, FREE, the beautiful two-volume 
De Luxe Classics Club Editions of The 
Complete Works of SHAKESPEARE and 
BACON’S ESSAYS, together with the cur 
rent selection. 

I am not obligated to take any specific 
number of books and I am to receive an 
advance description of future selections 
Also, I may reject any volume before or 
after I receive it, and I may cancel my 
membership whenever I wish. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will 
send you $2.98, plus a few cents mailing 
charges 


(Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 


Mr. } 
Mrs. } ws spitdnilginsndesonmabone 
Miss J (Please Print Plainly) 
Address 


City (if any) State 
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DEAR SIR: 

You and your readers might like to 
know that in Italy today there is an 
enormous interest in American theatre, 
which is unhappily not matched by the 
supply of copies of plays and books avail- 
able for reading and study. . . . Through 
. . . ANTA, we have been fortunate in 
enlisting the support of Mr. Bob Cahl- 
man from the Joe Jefferson Players in 
Alabama, and of some of the manuscript 
play houses. From these kind people we 
are receiving hundreds of copies of Amer- 
ican plays. . . . We wonder, however, if 
you and your readers might be able to 
help us add to our very small collection 
of books of criticism and history. ... We 
are delighted to receive all books dealing 
with any phase of American theatre his- 
tory, criticism and production—new or 
old, from any period of your theatre. In 
return, we will send you our deep grati- 
tude and affection. 

Tante grazie a tutti nostri cari amici 
Americani! 

GERARDO GUERRIERI, Director 
Einaudi Theatre Library 
Via Ufficio del Vicario 49 
Rome, Italy 


Mr. Zolotow [“Land of Nod, April]... 
declined mention of the famous Holly- 
wood Bowl which yearly presents opera, 
light opera, and ballet... . / Another out- 
door amphitheatre, the Greek Theatre in 
Griffith Park, also presents summertime 
entertainment. . . . Edwin Lester’s suc- 
cessful Civic Light Opera season packs 
the Philharmonic Auditorium .. . for 
five months each year. . . . The numer- 
out and prosperous “little theatre” .. . 
ventures as the Players’ Ring, Circle 
Theatre, Gallery Stage, Ebony Showcase 
and Pasadena Playhouse all have an 
avid following. . . . Since 1947, UCLA’s 
Campus Theatre has had sellout seasons. 

I think theatre will continue to 
flourish on the local level, as more and 
more community playhouses are _insti- 
tuted. ... 

K. DOUGLAS MERRYN 
Los Angeles, California 


You mention that “hardly anybody 
who is anybody goes to the Biltmore 
[Theatre, Los Angeles]. “What do you 
mean by that? Are there some people in 
the audience that are unimportant? As 
an actor, to me everyone there is impor- 
tant, whether or not he is “anybody.” ... 

NORMAN STURGIS 
Hollywood, California 
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John Terrell’s music circus in Lambertville, New Jersey, pioneer in 


the music circus movement which has become an important part of 
American summer theatre. Illustration by Gardner Leaver. See also 
“Summer Theatre Scene” on page 71, and the comprehensive listing 
of summer theatre schedules in the “Calendar of Theatre Arts.” 
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Summer Theatre Scene 
Inside Summer Stock 


Features 


Portrait of a Producer: Gilbert Miller by Ward Morehouse 
Vehicles Are Written, As Well As Ridden by Maurice Zolotou 
The Fundamentals of Farce by Joseph Wood Krutch 
Shakespeare and the American Actor by John Houseman 
Dublin’s Dilemma by Ulick O’Connor 

Shaw, the Durable Dramatist by Maurice Valency 

How The Lost Colony Was Found by Allen and Martha Rankin 
Renaissance Off Broadway 


Broadway 


15 
16 
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20 


Goodbye Again 

Wake Up, Darling 
The Most Happy Fella 
The Lovers 


City Center Season 


21 


Kiss Me, Kate 


Opera House 


76 
78 
80 


Ballet and a Biography by Emily Coleman 
Dance Design: Ballet Theatre Premiéres 
About “The Ballad of Baby Doe” by John Latouche 


Departments 


Letters 

Calendar 

Books 

Offstage 

Limelights and Footlights by Hedy Clark 
Theatre USA by Alice Griffin 


PuBLicaTION OrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, IIl. 
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Calendar 


BROADWAY 


The Broadway barometer predicts fair weather 
throughout the summer for about a dozen pro- 
ductions already well established at the onset of 
the dog days, while at least another three are 
hopeful contenders for a summer run. All of 
this forecasts a favorable summer season, as 
compared to droughts in years past 

Among the musicals, My Fair Lady continues 
as the number one hit, with book by G. B 
Shaw (Pygmalion), lyrics by Alan J. Lerner, 
music by Frederick Loewe, and a cast headed 
by Julie Andrews and Rex Harrison (Mark Hel- 
linger, 1655 Broadway). Also current are: The 
Most Happy Fella (Imperial, 249 W. 45 St.) 
Frank Loesser’s musical version of They Knew 
What They Wanted, with Robert Weede as the 
Italian farmer and Jo Sullivan as his mail-order 
bride; Mr. Wonderful (Broadway, 1681 Broad- 
way), with Sammy Davis, Jr. playing a per- 
former who is afraid of achieving success; and 
long-runs from former seasons: amn Yankees 
(46th Street, 226 W. 46th St.), in which the 
devil and his siren-helper win a fantastic pen- 
nant for the Washington Senators; Fanny (Ma- 
jestic, 245 W. 44th St.), the Marcel Pagnol 
trilogy about life on the Marseilles waterfront ; 
and The Pajama Game (St. James, 246 W. 44th 
St.), above love and labor relations in a pajama 
factory. Pipe Dream is scheduled to continue at 
the Shubert (225 W. 44th St.), with Helen 
Traubel starred in this musical version of John 
Steinbeck’s Sweet Thursday. 


A new musical recently arrived, New Faces 
Barrymore, 243 W. 47th), another edition in 
Leonard Sillman’s revue series, introduces among 
others Jane Connell, Ann Henry and Johnny 
Laverty. Despite out-of-town developments less 
than utopian, including the departure of Lew 
Ayres from the cast, Shangri-La, the musical 
based on James Hilton’s Lost Horizon, was 
scheduled for a summer appearance at the Win- 
ter Garden (1634 Broadway), with Dennis King 
in the lead 


The straight dramas on display for midsummer 
show shoppers include: A Hatful of Rain (Ly- 
ceum, 149 W. 45th St.), dealing with a narcotics 
addict and his pregnant wife (Vivian Blaine 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Tennessee Williams’ 
long-run drama about a dying Mississinpi planta- 
tion owner for whose estate the families of two 
of his unhappy offspring are contending (Moros- 
co, 217 W. 45th St.); Janus, scheduled to hold 
the boards at the Plymouth (236 W. 45th St 
with Imogene Coca as a novelist whose comic 
complications involve both a husband and a 
lover 


No Time for Sergeants—Andy Griffith as a 
well-meaning hillbilly congenially snafuing the 
Air Force in a dramatization of the Mac Hyman 
book (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.); The Desk Set 
an office comedy whose central figure resists 
automation—is scheduled to continue, though 
Shirley Booth is on vacation this month (Broad- 
hurst, 235 W. 44th St.); The Diary of Anne 
Frank—winner of all the major drama awards 
for the season (Pulitzer, Critics’ Circle, and An- 
toinette Perry), with Susan Strasberg as the 
young Jewish girl approaching adolescence while 
her family, headed by Joseph Schildkraut, hides 
out from the Nazis in Holland (Cort, 138 W 
48th St.); The Matchmaker—Ruth Gordon in 
the title role of Thornton Wilder’s stylish farce 
about a merchant from Yonkers and his quest 
for a wife (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.); The 
Ponder Heart—David Wayne as a daffily expan- 
sive oldster in a comedy based on the Eudora 
Welty novel of the same name and scheduled to 
continue at the Music Box (239 W. 45th St.) 

The musical Show Boat is holding forth at the 
Jones Beach Amphitheatre, with Paul Hartman 
as Cap’n Andy, and Guy Lombardo’s band 


TOURING SHOWS 


The road continues to make a good showing, 
especially in contrast to previous summers, when 
shows have dwindled to a handful, as compared 
with some dozen current post-Broadway travelers 
IN CHICAGO, Bad Seed is scheduled to con- 
tinue its indefinite run at the Harris, while the 
Cole Porter musical Silk Stockings opens July 25 
at the Shubert, for an indefinite run. 

IN DALLAS, The Boy Friend, Sandy Wilson's 
musical in the style of the twenties, will be at 
the State Fair through July 8, and Silk Stock- 
ings takes over there July 9-22 

DETROIT’S Shubert Theatre houses, through 
{uly 9, The Teahouse of the August Moon with 
varry Parks 

DENVER will play host to Silk Stockings July 
4 and 5, and on July 10 the Larry Parks com- 
pany of T of the August Moon opens at 
the Tabor-Grand, to run through July 15. 
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LOS ANGELES is scheduled to house the tour- 
ing company of the baseball musical Damn Yan- 
kees at the Philharmonic Auditorium through 
July: at the Biltmore Theatre, Agatha Christie's 
courtroom drama Witness for the Prosecution 
opens July 5 and runs through the month; and 
at the Huntington Hartford, Inherit the Wind, 
with Melvyn Douglas, opens July 16. 
SALT LAKE CITY’S Capital Theatre houses 
The Boy Friend July 11-14, and the Larry Parks 
ed of Teahouse of the August Moon, July 
16-18. 
IN SAN FRANCISCO, the touring company of 
Inherit the Wind will be seen at the Geary 
through July 14; the Curran Theatre plays host 
to The Boy Friend, which begins a five-week 
stay July 16; and The Teahouse, with Larry 
Parks, opens at the Geary on July 20 

The National Theatre, Washington, D. C., is 
currently housing the Eli Wallach company of 
Teahouse of the August Moon through July 14 


OFF BROADWAY 


Following the pattern of Broadway and the 
road, off-Broadway theatre in New York City is 
especially active for midsummer. Leading the 
entries is Circle in the Square's solid hit 
O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh, in a production 
staged by José Quintero, that drew unanimous 
praise. Other off-Broadway successes scheduled 
to continue through the summer include The 
Threepenny Opera at Theatre de Lys, and Chek- 
hov’s Uncle Vanya, with Franchot Tone and 
Signe Hasso, at the 4th Street Theatre 


Among recent arrivals are a new play by 
Douglas Cramer at the Provincetown Playhouse 
Call of Duty: Hedda Gabler at the Royal Play- 
house; A Doll’s House at the Greenwich Mews ; 
and Mrs. Warren’s Profession at the Davenport 
The Downtown Theatre’s production of a double 
Shaw bill, The Man of Destiny and Candida, 
was well received on its spring opening and may 
be running through the summer. Another snring 
Shaw entry, a triple bill, was Three Times 
Three, at the Chanin Auditorium, while Tempo 
Playhouse reopened with a _ revival of lean 
Genet’s The Maids and Yeats’s Purgatory, alter- 
nating with a second double bill of two plays by 
Eugene Ionesco, The Lesson and The Bald So- 
prano. 


Last month the Open Stage began its summer 
season with three one-act plays by Pirandello 
Chee-Chee, The Imbecile and Sicilian Limes. 
Another series of one-acts is scheduled for The- 
atre East, a new theatre at 211 E. 60th St., and 
includes Chekhov’s The Boor, Theodore Ap- 
stein’s A Remittance from Spain, and Strind- 
berg’s Monsieur Durand. At the Senior Dra- 
matic Workshop classics and new plays are 
performed each Saturday night in the theatre at 
1639 Broadway. 


In the revue department, the Phoenix Theatre 
opened its Littlest Revue in May, this year’s 
successor to its witty Phoenix °55 of last spring 


SUMMER THEATRES 


Where playing dates are not given consult 
your local source.) 


CANADA 


KNOWLTON—Brae Manor Playhouse. The 
Rainmaker, mn 4-7; The Male Animal, July 
11-14; The Tender Me ik 18-21; Oh, Men! 
Oh, Women!, July 25-28. LONDON, ONTARIO 
—Grand Theatre. An all-Canadian Equity com- 
pany alternates with an American company in 
presenting Broadway plays. NORTH HATLEY, 
QUEBEC—Hatley Playhouse. A resident com- 
pany performs a season of nine plays. STRAT- 
FORD, ONTARIO — Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival. Christopher Plummer, Douglas Camp- 
bell and Gratien Gelinas head the festival com- 
pany, which is under the direction of Michael 
Langham, in Henry V and Merry Wives. STAN- 
LEY PARK, VANCOUVER—Vancouver Civic 
Theatre. Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, July 1-7; 
The Merry Widow, July 9-21; Finian’s Rainbow, 
July 23-Aug. 4. 


CALIFORNIA 


CATALINA ISLAND—Catalina Players. A sea- 
son of the older comedies, melodramas and dra- 
mas. LOS ANGELES—Greek Theatre. Harry 
Belafonte in Sing, Man Sing, July 2-14; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo with Alicia Alonso and 
Igor Youskevitch, July 16-18; Brian Sullivan and 
Elaine Malbin in e Student Prince, July 30- 
Aug. 11. LA JOLLA—La Jolla Playhouse. Visit. 
ing stars and Equity non-resident casts in a five- 
production season. 


COLORADO 


GREELEY Little Theatre of the Rockies. Anas- 

; The Two Mrs. Carrolls, July 12 

; The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, July 19- 
20; Twelfth Night, July 26-27 


CONNECTICUT 


STRATFORD—American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre. King John and Measure for Measure, 
in repertory, through July. ohn Houseman is 
artistic director. LITCHFIEL Litchfield Sum- 
mer Theatre. An all-Equity company presenting 
new plays. WALLINGFORD—Oakdale Musical 
Theatre. The King and I, July 1-7; Three 
Wishes for Jamie, July 9-14; Carousel, July 16- 
28; Plain and Fancy, July 30-August 4. FARM- 
INGTON— Oval-in-the-Grove Dial “M”’ for 
Murder, July 3-14; Golden Boy, July 17-28; Re- 
clining Figure, July 31-Aug. 11. WESTPORT- 

Westport Country Playhouse. Philip Langner 
and Peter Turgeon present a season of new and 
established works. WESTPORT—White Barn 
Theatre. Director Lucille Lortel presents a sea 
son of experimental plays with visiting Broadway 
stars 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON~—Robin Hood Home of the 
Brave, July 2-7; The Chalk Garden, July 9-14; 
A View from the Bridge, July 16-21: Dead 
Pigeon, July 23-28; The Rainmaker, July 30- 
Aug. 4 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON— Carter Barron . Amphitheatre 
Danny Kaye, July 1-7; American Music Festival, 
with Louis Armstrong, Gene Krupa and Dave 
Brubeck, July 10-13; Benny Goodman, July 14- 
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16; New York City Center production of Car- 
men Jones, with Muriel Smith, July 19-Aug. 1. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—Municipal Theatre, Inc. The King 
and I, July 9; Naughty Marietta, July 16; 
Brigadoon, July 23; High Button Shoes, July 30 


ILLINOIS 


HINSDALE—Hinsdale Summer Theatre. A sea- 
son of six productions with guest stars. EVANS- 
PON —Northwestern University Summer Theatre 
Richard III, Scapin the Mischief-Maker, Our 
Town and The Beggar’s Opera (in repertory), 
July 2-29. ARTHUR—Pandora Players. The Rain- 
maker, July 1; Therese, July 7-8; 14-15; 21-22; 
King of Hearts, July 28-29. HIG HLAND PARK 

Tenthouse Theatre. The Solid Gold Cadillac, 
July 3; The Desperate Hours, July 10; Arthur, 
July 17; Dark of the Moon, July 24; The Seven 
Year Itch, July 31. 


INDIANA 


NASHVILLE-—Brown County Playhouse. Morn- 
ing’s at Seven, July 1-8; You Can’t Take It 
With You, July 12-Aug. 5. FRANKE PARK— 
Festival Music Theatre. South Pacific, July 1; 
Guys and Dolls, July 20-29. WARSAW—Wagon 
Wheel Tent Theatre. A resident company pre- 
sents a nine-play season starting July 2. TERRE 
HAUTE—White Barn Summer Theatre. An 
Equity company using visiting stars Herbert 
Adrian Rehner is the producer. 


KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY DAM _ STATE PARK~ Village 
Theatre. Seven Year Itch, June 27-July 1; Rain- 
maker, July 4-8; Death of a Salesman, July 11- 
15: Solid Gold Cadillac, July 18-22; Druid Cir- 
cle, July 25-29; Tender Trap, Aug. 1-5; Tender 
Irap, Aug. 8-12 


MAINE 


MONMOUTH American Savoyards. The Mika- 
do, July 2-7; Patience, July 9-14; The Yeomen 
of the Guard, July 16-20; H.M.S. Pinafore, July 
23-28; Utopia, Ltd., July 30-Aug. 4. KENNE- 
BUNKPORT-—-Arundel Opera Theatre. Rigolet- 
to, July 4-7; Rose Marie, July 11-14; La Tosca, 
July 19-21; Kismet, July 25-28. CAMDEN 
HILLS—Camden Hills Summer Theatre. Lillian 
and Dorothy Gish in The Chalk Garden, opens 
July 9. SKOWHEGAN Lakewood Theatre. An 
equity company which imports guest stars and 
musical packages 


MARYLAND 


OAKLAND—Garret County Playhouse. Hayfe- 
ver, July 3-7; The Show-Off, July 10-14; An In- 
spector Calls, July 17-21; My 3 Angels, July 24- 
8; Peg o’ My Heart, July 3l-Aug. 4. BRAD- 
DOCK HEIGHTS—Mountain Theatre. The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial, July 3; Sabrina 
Fair, July 10; Charley’s Aunt, July 17; The 
lime of the Cuckoo, July 24; The Seven Year 
lich, July 31. OLNEY—Olney Theatre. Tiger 
at the Gates, July 1-8; You Can’t Take It With 
You, July 10-22; Sabrina Fair, July 24-Aug. 5 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMBRIDGE-—-Cambridge Drama Festival. Hen- 
ry V., directed by Douglas Seale, July 5; Shirley 
Jones in The Beggar’s Opera, July 25. HYAN- 
NIS—Cape Cod Melody Tent. The Desert Song, 
{uly 2; Plain and Fancy, July 9; Wish You 
Were Here, July 16; The King and I, July 2% 
OAK BLUFFS Emerson Players. The Grand 
Prize, July 5-7; The Rainmaker, July 11-14; ae 
Tender Trap, July 18-21; Anastasia, July 2° 

FALMOUT Falmouth Playhouse. Dolores Dei 
Rio in Anastasia, July 9. WELLESLEY—Group 
20 “Players An Equity company presenting 
classics. FITCHBU RG Lake Whalom Playhouse 
Guy Palmerton presents a season of Broadway 
plays. STURBRIDGE—Merry-Go-Round The- 
atre. The Tender Trap, July 2-7; Rain, July 9- 
14; Present Laughter, July 16-21; Picnic, July 
3-28; The Rainmaker, July 90-Aug. 4. CHAT- 
HAM, CAPE COD—Monomy Theatre. Tea and 
Symphathy, July 11-14; A Phoenix Too Fre- 
quent and Still Life, July 18-21; The Mousetrap, 
July 25-28 BEVERLY North Shore Music 
Theatre. Song of Norway, July 2; Kiss Me, 
Kate, July 9; Kismet, July 16; Finian’s Rain- 
bow, July 30. ORLEANS, CAPE COD—Orleans 
Arena Theatre. King of Hearts, July 3-7; Is 
Life Worth copy F » July 10-14; Rip Van Win- 
kle, July 17-2 Laura, July 24.28: School for 
Wives, July, ‘iI. Aug. 4. PROVINCETOWN, 
CAPE COD—Provincetown Players. A resident, 
non-Equity company presents a season of new 
ind established works. WESTBORO—Red Barn 
Theatre. An cost company presenting Broad- 
way plays. CKET ISLAND—Straight 
Wharf Theatre “Dear Charles, July 1-7; Edwina 
Black, opens July 9; Miranda, opens "July 23. 
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HOLYOKE -Valley Players. The Seven Year 
Itch, July 2; Anastasia, July 9; Strange Bedfel- 
lows, July 16; The Solid Gold Cadillac, July 23; 
Bad Seed, July 30. WILLIAMSTOWN—Wil- 
liamstown Theatre Foundation. An equity com- 
pany presenting a season of new and established 


wor ks. 
MICHIGAN 


AUGUSTA—Barn Theatre. Champagne Com- 
plex, July 3-8; Annie Get Your Gun, July 10- 
16; The Seven Year Itch, July 24-29; The Paint- 
ed Days, July 31-Aug. 5. TRAVERSE CITY— 
Cherry County Playhouse. An Equity resident 
company presents a season of Broadway Plays 
with guest stars. MANISTEE—Manistee Sum- 
mer Theater. A resident Equity company pre- 
sents a ten-play season starting July 4. PETOS- 
KEY—Petoskey Playhouse. A_ resident Equity 
company presents a ten-play season starting July 
4. SAUGATUCK—Red Barn Theatre. My 3 
Angels, July 1-2; Picnic, July 4-9; The Tender 
Trap, July 11-16; Kind Lady, July 18-23; The 
Rainmaker, July 25-30. COLON—Wingspread 
A resident company presents a season of Broad- 


way plays. 
MINNESOTA 


EXCELSIOR—Old Log Theatre. The Tender 
Trap, week of July 4; Of Mice and Men, July 
11; Anniversary Waltz, July 19; Picnic, July 25 
BEMIDJI—Paul Bunyan Playhouse. The Great 


Big Doorstep, July 1; The Curious Savage, July 3- 
&: George and Margaret, uly 10-15; Love Rides 
the Rails, July 17-22; Night Must Fall, July 24- 
29. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—St. Louis Municipal Opera. Hit 
the Deck, July 2-8; The Great Waltz, July 9-15; 
The Chocolate Soldier, July 16-22; Wish You 
Were Here, July 23-29; Kiss Me, Kate, July 30- 
Aug. 5. KANSAS CITY—Starlight Theatre. Kis- 
met, July 1; Best Foot Forward, July 2-8; The 
Desert Song, July 9-15; Gisele MacKenzie in 
Annie Get Your Gun, July 16-22; Dran Seitz 
and Evelyn Page in Plain and Fancy, July 23- 
29; Laurel Hurley in The Chocolate Soldier, 


July 30-Aug. 5. 


MONTANA 


BILLINGS— Pioneer Playhouse 
Hearth, July 5-15; 
roads, July 19-29. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHITEFIELD—Chase Barn Playhouse. Second 
Threshold, July 10-14; Dark Hammock, July 17- 
21; The Tender Trap, July 24-28; Sing Me No 
Lullaby, July 31-Aug. 4. NORTH CONWAY— 
Eastern Slope Playhouse. The Fourposter, July 
9-14; Champagne Complex, July 16-21; The 
Solid Gold Cadillac, July 23-28; Anniversary 
Waltz, July 30-Aug. 4. HAMPTON—Hampton 
Playhouse. An Equity company presents a_nine- 
week season starting July 2. KEENE—Keene 
Summer Theatre. Kind Sir, July 9-21; A Play 
for Mary, July 23-Aug. 4. LACONIA-GILFORD 
Lakes Region Playhouse. An Evening with 
Beatrice Lillie, July 30. NEW LONDON—New 
London Players. Boy Meets Girl, July 2-7; De- 
tective Story, July 9-14; The Solid Gold Cadil- 
lac, July 16-21; Dark of the Moon, July 23-28; 
The Seven Year Itch, July 30-Aug. 4. PETER- 
BOROUGH—Peterborough Players. Love Out 
of Town, July 1-10; Mrs. McThing, July 11-24; 
Double Door, July 25-31. SWANZEY—Swanzey 
Players. The Old Homestead, July 20-22. 


NEW JERSEY 


HADDONFIELD—Camden County Music Cir- 
cus. Plain and Fancy, July 1; South Pacific, 
July 2-15; The King and I, July 16-22; Kismet, 
July 23-29; Annie Get Your Gun, Tals 30-Aug. 
5. WILDWOOD CREST—Crest Theatre. T. C. 
Upham directs a twelve-play season through Sep- 
tember 8. BOUND BR K—Foothill Play House 
Gigi, July 4-14; Bell, Book and Candle, July 18- 
28 SOMERS POINT—Gateway ‘‘Music-Go- 
Round” Playhouse. Naughty Marietta, July 2-7; 
Kismet, July 9-14; Hazel aon. July 16-21; On 
the Town, July 23-28. ANDOVER—Grist Mill 
Playhouse. Harold J. Kennedy directs a_ ten- 
week season featuring visiting stars. SPRING 
LAKE-—Ivy Tower Playhouse. Gladys Cooper in 
The Chalk Garden, opens July 2. MILLBURN 

Paper Mill Playhouse. Kismet, July 2-7. AT- 
LANTIC CITY—Quarterdeck Theatre.  Anni- 
versary Waltz, July 1; The Solid Gold Cadillac, 
July 3-8; Tea and Sympathy, July 10-15; The 
Seven Year Itch, July 17-22; Bad Seed, July 24- 
29. LAMBERTVILLE—St. ” John Terrell’s Mu- 
sic Circus. Plain and Fancy, July 3-17; The Stu- 
dent Prince, July 24-Aug. 4. PRINCETON— 
University Players. Charley’s Aunt, July 2-7; 
Blood Wedding, July 9-14: The Grass Harp, 
July 16-21; three one-act pla s—Across the Board 
on Tomorrow Morning, ooney’s Kid Don’t 
Cry, and The Happy Journey te Trenton and 
Camden, July 23-28. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


NEWPORT-—Casino Theatre. Michael Howard 
and Spofford Beadle present a ten-week season 
of recent Broadway plays. WARWICK—War- 
wick Musical Theatre. High Button Shoes, July 
1-7; The King and I, July 9-21; Plain and 
agg July 23-28; The Student Prince, July 30- 
Aug. 4. 


TENNESSEE 


GATLINBURG—Gateway Stock Company. John 
Richards directs the resident company in their 
tenth season. 


TEXAS 


FORT WORTH—Horned Frog-Community Sum- 
mer Theatre. Come Back Little Sheba, July 5- 
7; 12-14. TYLER—Starlight Musicals. The 
Great Waltz, July 6-15; Annie Get Your Gun, 
July 16-22; The Student Prince, July 23-29; Call 
Me Madam, July 30-Aug. 5. ALLAS—State 
Fair Musicals. The Boy Friend, July 1-8; Silk 
Stockings, July 9-22; Hildegarde in Can-Can, 
July 23-Aug. 5. 


VERMONT 


WINOOSKI—Players Incorporated. Father of 
the Bride, July 10-14; Dial “‘M” for Murder, 
July 17-21; My Sister Eileen, July 24-28; The 
Late George Apley, July 3l-Aug. 4 


VIRGINIA 


WILLIAMSBURG— Jamestown Corporation. Paul 
Green’s historical pageant The Common Glory, 
through July. SALEM—Roanoke College. The 
Desperate Hours, July 11-14; Holiday, Truly 18- 
21; Anastasia, July 25-28. VIRGINIA BEACH— 
Theatre-Go-Round. Anniversary Waltz {uly 1; 
Bad Seed, July 3-8; The Seven Year Itch, July 
10-15; Anastasia, July 17-22; The Happy Time, 
July 24-29; Tea and Sympathy, July BLAug. 5. 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON—Attic Theatre. Festival, July 12- 
14; 19-21; Two Dozen Red Roses, July 26-28. RA- 
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collection of the 


world's finest costumes. 
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90% of all Broadway stage plays, also top 
television shows, Radio City Masic Hall, the 
Circus and Ice Shows, and dresses 100 amateur 
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Official Costumers for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, Conn., and Brattle Shake- 
speare Festival, Cambridge, Mass. 


CINE—Racine Summer Theatre. Lloyd H. Tripp 
directs an all-amateur company in a five-play 
season. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE—Summerhouse Théatre. 
Ago, July 3-8; Davy Crockett, July 10-15; Dear 
Charles, July 17-22; Of All ngs, July 24-29; 
The Second Man, July 31-Aug. 5. SANTA FE— 
Summerhouse Theatre. Jason, July 5-8; Years 
Ago, July 12-15; Of All Things, July 19-22; 
Dear Charles, July 26-29; Tea and Sympathy, 
july 31-Aug. 4. TAOS—_Taos Encore Theatre. 
eath of a Salesman, July 4-7; A Phoenix Too 
Frequent, July 11-14; Shakespeare, New Mexico, 
July 18-21; Susan and God, July 25-28. 


NEW YORK 


BATAVIA—Batavia Players. Stalag 17, July 16- 
19. FISHKILL—Cecilwood Theatre. The Duch- 
ess Players present a nine-week season. CHA- 
TAUQUA. Chatauqua Repertory Company. A 
R ul of Roses, July 4 and 9; The Remark- 
able Mr. Pennypacker, July 11 and 14; The 
Wayward Saint, July 19 and 21; Reclining Fig- 
ure, July 26 and 28. CLARENCE—Clarence 
Playhouse. Picnic, July 2-7; All Summer Long, 
July 9-14; The Seven Ser Itch, July 16-21; Tea 
and Sympathy, July 23-28; e Solid Gold 
Cadillac, July 30-Aug. 4. CORNING—Corning 
Summer Theatre. Anastasia, July 2-7; Anniver- 
sary Waltz, July 9-14; San Francisco Ballet, July 
16-21; Here’s Music!, a joint concert by Rich- 
ard Dyer Bennett, Eva Jessye and her choir, 
and the jazz group of Johnny Eaton and his 
Princetonians, July 23-28; Tea and Sympathy, 
July 30-Aug. 4. CRAGSMOOR—Cragsmoor Play- 
house. Murder Without Crime, July 4; The 
Seven Year Itch, July 11; Oh, Men! Oh Wom- 
en!, at! 18; Bus Stop, July 25. FAYETTE- 
VILLE—Famous Artists Country Playhouse. Billie 
Burke in The Solid Gold Cadillac, opens July 2. 
SKANEATELES—Finger Lakes Lyric Circus 
On the Town, July 3-15; Naughty Marietta, 
july 17-22; Kismet, July 24-Aug. 5. BELL- 

RT, LONG ISLAND—Gateway Theatre. An 
Equity company presents an eleven-week season. 
EAST HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND—John Drew 
Memorial Theatre. An Equity company presents 
a season featuring new scripts, British plays 
and musical revues. LONG BEACH—Long 
Beach Playhouse. An Equity company presents 
a season of Broadway plays and musicals 
WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND—Music Fair. Pal 
Joey, July 2-7; Kismet, July 9-14; Guys and 
Dolls, July 23-28. NORTH TONAWANDA— 
Niagara Melody Fair. The King and I, July 3- 
15; Wish You Were Here, July 17-29; Call Me 
Madam, July 3l-Aug. 12. NORTHPORT, LONG 
ISLAND—Red Barn Theatre. Tea and Sym- 
pathy, July 3-8; Oh, Men! Oh, Women!, July 
10-15; The Chalk Garden, July 17-22; The Rose 
Tattoo, July 24-29; The Tender Trap, July 31- 
Aug. 5. BLAUVELT—Rockland County Play- 
house. Candlelight, July 4-8; Oh, Men! Oh, 
Women!, July 11-15; Key Largo, July 18-22; 
Reclining Figure, July 25-29; SACANDAGA 
PARK—Sacandaga Summer Theatre. Gertrude 
Berg in The Solid Gold Cadillac, July 2-7; Bet- 
ty Kean and Lew Parker in Ankles Aweigh, July 
9-14; Eddie Dowling in Angel in the Pawnshop, 
July 16-21; Kenny Delmar in Texas, L’il Dar- 
lin’, July 23-28. SARATOGA SPRINGS—Spa 
Summer Theatre. George Keane in The Seven 
Year Itch, July 2-7; Maria Riva in Tea and 
Sympathy, July 9-14; Billie Burke in The Solid 
Gold Cadillac, July 16-21; Plain and Fancy, July 
23-28: Gypsy Rose Lee in Personal Appearance, 
July 30-Aug. 4. PAWLING—Starlight Theatre 
Isobel Rose Jones presents a ten-week season of 


recent Broadway Plays. BINGHAMTON—Triple 
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Cities Playhouse. Zachary Scott and Ruth Ford 
in Anniversary Waltz, July 2-7; Billie Burke in 
The Solid Gold Cadillac, July 9-14; Bus Stop, 
July 16-21; The Seven Year Itch, July 23-28. 
WOODSTOCK—Turnau ra Players. Cosi 
fan tutte, July 6, 17, 21; a Garden and I 
Pagliacci, July 7, 10, 13; The Apothecary and 
Grand Slam, July 10, 14, 20; The Telephone 
and Cupid and Psyche, july 27; La Bohéme, 
July 28; Zanetto and The Impresario, July 31. 
WESTBURY, LONG ISLAN Westbury Mu- 
sic Fair. Lee Guber, Frank Ford and Shelly 
Gross present a fourteen-week season of Broad- 
way musicals. WOODSTOCK—Woodstock Play- 
house. An Equity company presents a nine-play 
season. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BOONE —Daniel Boone Theatre. Horn in the 
West, through July. BURNSVILLE—Parkway 
Playhouse. Sabrina Fair, July 20-21; Stalag 17, 
July 27-28 


OHIO 


GRANVILLE—Denison Summer Theatre. The 
Solid Gold Cadillac, July 3-7; Twelfth Night, 
July 10-14; Dream Girl, July 17-21; King of 
Hearts, July 24-28. TOLEDO and YELLOW 


SPRINGS — Shakespeare-under-the-Stars. Much 
Ado About Nothing, All’s Well That Ends Well, 
The Comedy of Errors, King Lear, Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost, Measure for Measure and Hamlet. 
Month of July. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BOILING SPRINGS—Allenberry Players. Har- 
vey, July 2-7;-Anastasia, July 9-21; The Solid 
Gold Cadillac, july 23-Aug. 4. NEW HOPE— 
Bucks County Playhouse. Tea and Sympathy, 
July 2-14. PITTSBURGH—Civic Light Opera 
Association. The King and I, Ju'y 2; Annie Get 
Your Gun, July 9; Kismet, July 16; Plain and 
Fancy, July 23; The Desert Song, July 30 
EPHRATA—Legion Star Playhouse. Sylvia_Sid- 
ney in The Constant Wife, opens July 1. CAN- 
ONSBERG—Little Lake Theatre. The White 
Sheep of the Family, July 2; Autumn Crocus, 
July 9; Good Housekeeping, July 16; Cham- 
pagne Complex, July 23; Sabrina Fair, July 30 
ERIE PENINSULA PARK—Peninsula Playhouse 
An Equity company offering a season of arena 
productions MEADVILLE — Penn Playhouse 
The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, July 9; My 
Sister Eileen, July 16; Personal Appearance, 
July 23; Kine of Hearts, July 30. EAGLES 
MERE—The Playhouse. — and the Paycock, 
Tuly 11-14; Chantecler, July 18-21; Man and 
Superman, July 25-28. MOUNTAINHOME— 
Pocono Playhouse. Farley Granger in The Play- 
boy of the Western World, July 2; Anniversary 
Waltz, July 9; Gladys Cooper in The Chalk 
Garden, July 16; Ballet Theatre with Nora Kaye 
July 23; Tea and Sympathy, July 30. GREENS- 
BURG—Sherwood Forest Theatre. A non-pro- 
fessional company presenting a season of eight 
plays. FAYETTEVILLE—Totem Pole Playhouse. 
The Chalk Garden, July 2-7; The Grand Prize, 
July 9-14; The Desperate Hours, July 16-21; 
The Rainmaker, July 23-28; Anastasia, July 30- 
Aug. 4. VALLEY FORGE—Valley Forge Music 
Fair. Wish You Were tere, July 2; Guys and 
Dolls, July 16; Naughty arietta, July 23; 
Plain and Fancy, July 30, 


OTHER U.S. PRODUCTIONS 


Listings for September Calendar must be re- 
ceived by July 12.) 


CALIFORNIA 


LONG BEACH—Long Beach Community Play- 
ers, King of Hearts, July 5-7, 12-14, 26-28; LOS 
ANGELES— University of Southern California 
The Queen’s Husband, July 26-28; SAN FRAN- 
CISC Interplayers, Yerma, Fridays and Sat- 
days through July; Turnabout Theatre, musical 
revue. 


MICHIGAN 


GROSSE POINTE—Community Players, Dial 
““M” for Murder, July 1. MICHIGAN CITY— 
Michigan Theatre, Dial “‘M’” for Murder, July 
1; Sabrina Fair, July 4-8; The Desperate Hours, 
July 11-15; Oh, Men! Oh, Women!, July 18-22; 
Picnic, July 25-29. 


TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS—Theatre ‘‘12,’’ The Beaux Strata- 
‘hool 


gem and The or Scandal, alternate 
nights, July 17-22. 
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“The best English dictionary of its size’’—-New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Given to you 


IF YOU JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO 
BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


The 
Oxtord 
Universal] 


coonary 


D1 


Now 2544 pages 


Fifty years in preparation... 
the latest edition, reprinted 


THIRD EDITION 


D WITH 
-NDA 


REVISE 
ADDE 


with corrections and up-to-date additions 


The only dictionary of its size that explains not 
only the meanings but also the history of words, 
from as far back as Chaucer up to the present day 


Apt quotations are used wherever needed to 
illustrate correct and precise usage 


Includes scientific words and colloquialisms 


Employs the most modern system of phonetic 
symbols to indicate American and British correct 


pronunciation 


IMPORTANT NOT TO DELAY ~ 


Because of the expense involved in 
printing such a huge work, the 
number of volumes manufactured 
for the Club has had to be care- 
fully estimated. We believe that our 
supply is sufficient to meet a rea- 
sonable demand. If it proves in- 
sufficient, another printing will be 
required and this will necessitate a 
delay... at least four months. Con- 
sequently, it is important that you 
mail the coupon at once. Orders 
will be filled in the sequence they 
are received. Should there be a 
delay in your case, you will be noti- 
fied and you may cancel the mem- 
bership, if you wish. 


THIS INTRODUCTORY OFFER is a dem- 
onstration of three marked advan- 
tages of membership in the Book-of-the- 
Month Club.* First, as a member, you 
are kept from missing the important 
new books. Second, you get Club 
choices at a considerable saving; an 
average of about 20% less than the re- 
tail price, over the past two years. And 
third, you share in about $12,000,000 
worth of free books (retail value) dis- 
tributed during the year among mem- 
bers as Book-Dividends. Because of its 
large membership the Club prints enor- 
mous editions of its selections at a great 
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ion: oo 
CONSIDERABLY LARGER THAN THIS PAGE 


ONARY FOR YOUR LIB 


RARY 


WITH A NEEDED BOOKREST 


This handsome bookrest, which allows 
dictionary to lie open for easy refere 


will also be sent without charge 


OXFORD 


the 


nce 


PICTURED 
GREATLY 
REDUCED 
IN SIZE 


Retail Price $95 


The Oxford 


Universal Dictionary 


LATEST EDITION « Published by Oxford University Press 


saving in manufacturing costs. The 
money thus saved is invested in editions 
of other desirable volumes, each of 
which is a Book-Dividend* given with- 
out charge to members. THE OxForRD 
UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY represents an 
“advanced” Book-Dividend, earned by 
the purchase of the six books you en- 
gage to buy later. 


* YOU AGREE TO BUY ONLY SIX BOOKS 
within your first year of membership, 
from among the Club Selections and 
Alternates. During the year at least 100 
good books will be made available to 
you, from which you may choose. You 
will receive a careful advance descrip- 
tion of each Selection and if you think 
it is a book you would not enjoy, you 
send back a form (always provided) 
specifying some other book you may 
want. Or you may say: “Send me noth- 
ing next month.” 


%* AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS — and as 
long as you remain a member—you will 
receive a Book-Dividend with every sec- 
ond book you buy from among the 
Club Selections and Alternates. 


* YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBER- 
SHIP any time after buying six books. 
Membership in the Club is for no fixed 
period, continuing until notice of can- 
cellation is received from the member. 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 





oO ANDERSONVILLE SOMETHI 


by MacKinlay Kantor — 


Price (to members only) $4.25 Price (to me 


[7] GREAT RI 
cr WE DIE ALONE Rial 
w by David Howarth 
and AN EPISODE OF 
SPARROWS by Rumer Godden 
Combined price 
(to members only) $3.95 


Price (te 


Double 
Selection 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR © (to 


by Herman Wouk 
Price (to members only) $3.95 — 
Price (to 
INSIDE AFRICA 
by John Gunther 
members only) $4.25 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 

345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y¥ 
Please enroll me as a member and send 

FORD UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 

selection, indicated above 

without charge, 


Price (to t 


the bookrest illustrated a 


purchase at least five additional monthly Selections—or 
during the first year I am a member 


ternates 


with the purchase 
I am also to receive separately, 


NG OF VALUE 

by Robert Ruark 

mbers only) $3.95 

VER (2 vols. boxed) 
by Paul Horgan 


» members only) $5.95 
NO TIME FOR 
SERGEANTS by Mac Hyman 

and ONIONS IN THE STEW 


by Betty MacDonald 
Combined price 
members only) $3.95 


[—) THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


by C. S. Forester 
members only) $3.75 


r) A STILLNESS AT 
+ APPOMATTOX by Bruce Catton 
Price ( em 


bers only) $3.95 
A777 


free, THE Ox- 
of my first 
bove. I agree to 
Al- 
I have the 


right to cancel my membership any time after buying six 


Club choices 


After my sixth purchase, if I continue 


I am 


to receive a Book-Dividend with every second Selection—or 


Alternate—I buy. (A small charge is adde 


bought to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 


NOTE: A “Double Selection’’—or a set of 


d for each book 
PLEASE 
books offered to 


members at a special combined price—is counted as a single 
book in reckoning Book-Dividend credit, and in fulfilling 


the membership obligation 


Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 

Address 


Postal Zone No 
(if any) cose 
Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, 


Canadian members, without any extra charge f 


Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd 


*Trademerk Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and in Canade 


— a 


but the Club ships to 


or duty, through 





PLAYBOOK 


Five Plays for a 
New Theatre 


Away from Broadway today there is a 
new vitality in the drama and New 
Directions here presents five plays that 
illustrate this—by Lionel Abel, Robert 
Hivnor, Junji Kinoshita, James Merrill 


and |. A. Richards. $3.75 


A New 
Directions Book 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


PIPE DREAM 
Rodgers & Hammerstein 

THE GREAT SEBASTIANS 
Lindsay & Crouse 

A HATFUL OF RAIN 
Michael V. Gazzo 

SIX TELEVISION PLAYS 
Reginald Rose 

WINGLESS VICTORY 
(D’Annunzio & Duse) 
Frances Winwar J 

SHAKESPEARE SURVEY— Vol. 9 
ed. Allardyce Nicoll 3.75 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 


Widely released—write for information 


A Roomful of Roses 
The Seven Year Itch 
The Solid Gold Cadillac 
The Tender Trap 
King of Hearts Reclining Figure 
Dial “M” for Murder 
The Southwest Corner 
Teach Me How to Cry 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE Inc. 
(4 East 38th Street, New York {6 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
the American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Circles and Variants 


Central and Flexible Staging by 
Walden P. Boyle, with drawings by 
John H. Jones. (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 117 pp., $3) 


Although during the last few years 
a great deal has been written on the 
subject of central (arena) staging, 
the present essay is the first to em- 
phasize the fact that this technique 
has several interesting variants, such 
as ‘horseshoe staging’ and ‘L staging’ 
—the former involving the seating 
of the audience on three sides of the 
acting area, the latter on two. 

In an interesting foreword, Ken- 
neth Macgowan recalls his interest 
in this subject during the early 
twenties, when he and Robert 
Edmond Jones were observing, evalu- 
ating and writing about the new the- 
atre forms in Europe and America. 

In the first chapter of the book 
Mr. Boyle offers a good summary of 
the history of central and flexible 
staging, beginning with the Greeks. 
He could very well, however, have 
mentioned Leslie Hotson’s recent 
discovery that the Elizabethan stage 
was not always of the horseshoe 
type, but was, on some occasions at 
least, an arena. Later chapters dis- 
cuss such matters as choice of plays, 
floor plans, scenery, lighting, prop- 
erties, acting and directing in the 
types of theatre under discussion. 
Each of these chapters is valuable 
and stimulating to the producing 
group which desires to escape from 
the disadvantages of the traditional 
proscenium theatre. 

It is a short book, but it is thor- 
ough, and it is clear. Furthermore 
it is admirably illustrated by 104 
cuts, many of which are from draw- 
ings and plans, but a large number 
of which are reproductions of photo- 
graphs representing performances in 
various arena and flexible theatres 
throughout the United States. Per- 
formances given at the University of 
California at Los Angeles predomi- 
nate, but that is natural, for Mr. 
Boyle (as well as Mr. Jones) is a 
member of the theatre arts faculty 
in that institution—Glenn Hughes. 


(Professor Hughes, who was in- 
strumental in opening the famous 
Penthouse Theatre at the University 
of Washington, is director of that 
institution’s drama school.) 


An Embattled Irishman 

The Green Crow by Sean O’Casey 
(Braziller, 303 pp., $3.95) 

This is Sean O’Casey again, and a 
good “again” it is when he’s around 
Recently it was his volumes of auto- 
biography that stirred us; then it 
was his plays selected by him; now 
it is his armful of articles and short 
stories under the idiosyncratic title 
The Green Crow—“green” for the 
Irish heart of him and “crow” for 
the brotherly commoner he so un- 
commonly is. For all that, the book 
soughs with shillalah-swipes. That is 
as it must be. Lovable a laddo as 
any, O’Casey nevertheless is the very 
devil when confronted with the shal- 
low, the finicky and the arrogant in 
this world of ours. 

Is he egocentric, then, as has been 
charged? Not at all. Cocky, pick-a- 
fight-ish for his rights as man and 
artist, he is really something else 
underneath, and that is a loyal soul. 
For his concern, rightly understood, 
is for the glory he _ serves—the 
drama. Where that is involved he is 
an army of one, and he goes to 
combat like a lilting hero of one of 
his country’s legends. 

His devoirs are many. A prime 
one is in the securing of a suitable 
temple for the masters of his art. 
In his caustic “National Theatre 
Bunkum,” as in other articles, what 
he calls for is a national stage on 
which the works of a Shakespeare 
or a Yeats, a Synge or, if it so turns 
out, an O’Casey may be presented 
with the distinction they deserve. 
Doughtily he belabors the Pinerovi- 
anism (middle class unwittingness) 
that stands between the need and 
the consummation. Many a _ blow 
does he direct at critic James Agate 
whom he takes as Philistinism’s arch 
representative. 

The term “critic” brings us to the 
subject of much of O’Casey’s com- 
plaint. How he detests puffers and 
back-scratchers, timeservers and pur- 
veyors of the pinchbeck! To him, re- 
gardless of their importance, they 
are but “pew openers in the temple,” 
and he makes at them (Patrick 
Braybrooke and Donat O'Donnell 
among others) for their adulation of 
plays that are “trivial tom-tit real- 
ism” or for their misjudgment of 
characters that are “poor wincing 
worms in a wine cup.” Where truth 
is, O’Casey is as certain with praise 
as he is with blame. Men like Brooks 
Atkinson, George Jean Nathan, Rich- 
ard Watts, Jr. and John Gassner are 
his idea of true critics, They are, as 
he sees it in the words of the second- 
named of them, “artist-partners with 
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the artist,” and he believes one can 
expect no more and should accept 
no less 

Exigent with those who judge 
plays, he is also exigent with those 
who write them. Playwrights, he in- 
dicates, must not be self-seekers or 
pussyfooters. They must be dedicated 
to genuineness and must speak for 
it with creative significance. His ap- 
proval is as evident in “Bernard 
Shaw: an Appreciation of a Fighting 
Idealist’’ as his condemnation is in 
“Coward Codology,” a series of at- 
tacks on Noel Coward. 

It is too limiting, however, to 
think of O’Casey only as a fighter. 
On occasion he is very meditative 
and can work out obiter dicta with 
the best. Apropos of creative work 
he is apt to say this: “... it is the 
condition of great art that it shall 
rouse hostility.” And interpreting the 
form of stage that prevails in the- 
atres today, to comment so: “... 
when the picture frame was lifted 
onto the stage the theatre crept 
away from the people and became 
the theatre of the dandies ...” And 
summing up what there is to say 
about qualifications of a writer of 
drama, to give this verdict: “A feel- 
ing for life, rather than a sense of 
the theatre, is the first thing a man 
must have if he wishes to become a 
dramatist...” 

It is in this last, with its accent 
on life, that we come to the heart 
of O’Casey’s matter. For the fact is 
that in his plays or in the essays in 
The Green Crow (add such short 
stories as 1 Wanna Woman and The 
Star-Jazzer), he is truly a bard of 
existence, and nothing in it is alien 
to him. Like Albert Camus and Ig- 
nazio Silone (his equivalents in other 
lands), he is no disengaged observer. 
On the one hand he shares in the 
common joys and sorrows of men; 
on the other he is the courageous 
presenter of the truth as he knows it. 

—Max Cosman 


For the Reference Shelf 
Theatrical Companion to Maugham 

by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitch- 

enson. (Macmillan, 307 pp., $8.50) 


Mander and Mitchenson, who al- 
ready have served the cause of 
theatre history with their Hamlet 
Through the Ages and Theatrical 
Companion to Shaw, now have com- 
piled a valuable volume which re- 
cords thirty-two plays by Maugham, 
as well as those plays adapted by 
others from his novels and stories, 
giving a synopsis of each work, the 
original cast, critical reviews and 
photographs. They also have includ- 
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The weird and wonderful 
dance and drama of the Orient 


@ Here is devil dancing in Cey- 
lon, the Malayan trance rituals, 
Japanese Kabuki, masked plays 
in Thailand, Cantonese opera. 
Here are festivals rarely seen by 
any Westerner. Here is an ex- 
traordinary, behind-the-scenes 
look at the strange and colorful 
theatre arts of fourteen Asian 
countries, with Faubion Bowers, 
America’s leading authority on 
the subject. 

“Takes you into an exotic and 
rhythmic world alive with lovers 
and concubines, man-like beasts, 
fanciful ogres, vengeance dances 
and butterfly chases.”— JOSHUA 
LOGAN. “I recommend this in- 
spired book to all travelers.” 

—JAMES MICHENER 
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ed Maugham’s own commentaries on 
the works, and there is an excellent 
introduction by J. C. Trewin, who 
writes perceptively of Maugham’s 
chief virtues as a dramatist and gives 
a brief but helpful history of his 
career as a theatre writer. The well- 
chosen photographs, which include 
many full-scene production shots, are 
helpful not only as a record of Maug- 
ham’s plays but also for their depic- 
tion of style in acting and décor in 
the first three decades of this century. 


A Century of English Farce by 
Leo Hughes. A study of farce and 
low comedy in the English theatre 
from the Restoration to the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Indexed. 
(Princeton University Press, 307 pp., 
$5) 

A Hatful of Rain by Michael Vin- 
cente Gazzo. Full text of the 
Broadway play. Illustrated. (Random 
House, 177 pp., $2.95) 

At the Ballet by Jrving Deakin. 
Designed for the ballet enthusiast 
rather than the expert; includes 
background, history, techniques, 


A SURVEY OF ASIAN 
DANCE AND DRAMA 


caAatre 


IN THE 


Sast 


% BY FAUBION BOWERS 


With 73 photographs of 
actual dances and dramatic 


performances. $7.50 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 


training and a glossary of terms. 
Illustrated and indexed. (Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 310 pp., $3.75) 


Beethoven Encyclopedia by Paul 
Nettl. Several hundred entries cov- 
ering the works and their perform- 
ances, biographical data, the com- 
poser’s philosophy, religion, pastimes, 
et cetera, comprise this volume as- 
sembled and written by an Indiana 
University musicology professor. 
(Philosophical Library, 325 pp., $6) 


Being and Nothingness by Jean- 
Paul Sartre, translated and with an 
introduction by Hazel E. Barnes. 
The major work by the existentialist 
philosopher and playwright, present- 
ing his philosophy of Being, with dis- 
cussions of human _ consciousness, 
social relations, the doctrine of free- 
dom, and an exposition of existential 
psychonalysis. Index and key to spe- 
cial terminology. (Philosophical Li- 
brary, 638 pp., $10) 


Evenings with the Orchestra by 
Hector Berlioz. A new translation 
(by Jacques Barzun) of the com- 
poser’s semi-fictional exposition of 
his métier. Illustrated and indexed. 
(Knopf, 376 pp., $6) 





offstage 


Be It Ever So Humble 


Right now, before the annual flood 
of young hopefuls toward Broadway 
reaches its height, we think we ought 
to raise a cautionary paw and sug- 
gest—in all futility—that Broadway 
may not be the most fertile ground 
for every sprouting theatre blossom. 
(We tried typing that sentence with 
our gardening gloves on, but it came 
out with even more pauses and hesi- 
tations than the one you are looking 
at.) There may be more possibilities 
at home than you had realized, and 
it can be a better training ground in 
some respects than the Big Time in 
New York. 

An advocate of breaking in back 
home is Andy Griffith, one of the sen- 
sations of the past season in No 
Time for Sergeants. “Those audi- 
ences of home folks are wonderful,” 
Griffith says. ‘““‘They’re warm. They’re 
starved for entertainment. It must 
be the same in small towns all over.” 

But there’s more than a warm 
welcome that these home folks can 
offer. They serve as willing, if invol- 
untary teachers, a practice ground 
for almost any phase of technique. 
Griffith started out doing songs and 
monologues with his wife Barbara in 
his native North Carolina. “That's 


MAC ARTHUR 


RODERICK 


where I learned the knack of always 
feeling whether I've got my audience 
with me,” he admits. “Later it 
helped me when I began to appear in 
night clubs. And it helped me in the 
play, too—when I stepped to the 
front of the stage and talked to 
everybody.” 

Nobody, it should be remembered, 
is starved for entertainment around 
Times Square. 

In case this sounds like an awful 
dose of cold water, leave us now 
point out that new ways of being dis- 
covered crop up every day. The in- 
gredients for the latest method to 
come to our attention are the fol- 
lowing: A Greek girl of sexy mien 
and an article for THEATRE ARTs, 
written by ditto girl of ditto mien. 

Could this be you? 

If it isn’t, it’s Tanagra Markham, 
who wrote a piece for us a few 
months back about the angels of the 
ancient Greek theatre. This caused 
us to run a picture of her in this de- 
partment, which holds to the motto 
“Picturas sexibus vobiscum.” Her 
sexy mien had hardly come steaming 
off the press before the William Mor- 
ris Agency was on the phone to put 
her in contention for the lead in a 
20th Century-Fox film called Boy on 
a Dolphin, to be made this summer 
in Greece. 

From now on we accept no manu- 
scripts unless accompanied by pic- 
tures. Of the authors, we mien. 


Another Precinct Reporting 


Another voice has been added to 
the discussion of Los Angeles as a 
theatre town, which has been carried 
on in these pages by Maurice Zolo- 
tow (con) and Edwin Schallert 
(pro). Count Claudette Colbert, a 
West Coaster of long standing and a 
recent, short-term visitor to the 
Broadway stage in Janus, on Zolo- 
tow’s side. 

“People out (in Los Angeles) just 
don’t go to the theatre,” she said 
while she was in New York. “They 


Members of a new Shakespeare con- 
cert-drama group rehearse a scene 
from Twelfth Night, part of a va- 
riety program titled Lovers, Villains 
and Fools, which was presented at 
the Solebury School in New Hope, 
Pennsylvania, in May with a cast 
headed by Helen Hayes. Pictured 
with her are (left to right): Arthur 
Anderson (Feste), Joseph Warren 
(Sir Toby Belch) and Richard Via 
(Sir Andrew Aguecheek), Jack Man- 
ning organized and directed the 
troupe. 


may be dying to get back to Broad- 
way, just as I was, but when they’re 
in Hollywood, they just won't go to 
anything but a movie preview.” 


Sex Symposium 

We can’t imagine what’s come over 
the motion-picture producers of Eng- 
land. They don’t like girls. At least 
that’s what Joan Collins, the pneu- 
matic English actress, says. “English 
producers don’t care about making 
pictures about girls,” she has de- 
clared from her present sanctuary, 
Hollywood. “They'd prefer to make 
them about trains or auto races or 
bird watchers or the old vicar.” 

The English people as a whole are 
O.K. in Miss Collins’ opinion. ‘“‘They’re 
interested in sex,” she assures us. 
But those English producers : 
Well, that’s why she’s in Hollywood. 

On the other hand, consider Shel- 
ley Winters, an authority on Holly- 
wood producers. Too much interest 
in sex out there, she thinks. “I 
wanted to play a human being in low 
heels without make-up, who didn’t 
have to have a sex quality,” she de- 
clared recently. That’s why she’s 
been on Broadway in A Hatful of 
Rain all last season. 

But like the English people as a 
whole, Miss Winters is also O.K. 
“Don’t get me wrong,” she says. “I 
have nothing against sex.” 

Apparently sex, like God and coun- 
try, has become something that every 
right-thinking citizen must support 
to the hilt. 


Not-So-Still Life 

Add occupational hazards: In Lon- 
don, where nudes on stage must 
stand absolutely still, a mouse lost 
blond Peaches Page her nuding job 
at a music hall. When the mouse ran 
over Peaches’ foot, she moved—tright 
into the wings. 


Sharps—and Flats 

The theory, gaining increasing fa- 
vor in recent years, that the way to 
make a real mint on Broadway is to 
produce a musical, has taken a 
dreadful shellacking this year. To be 
sure, it would be lese majesty to 
use such a two-bit term as mint in 
referring to the flow of pure gold 
that is being attracted by such of 
this year’s debutantes as My Fair 
Lady, The Most Happy Fella and 
even Mr. Wonderful, Jr. But mean- 
while, banked in the lilies on the 
road to Broadway are such mishaps 
as Reuben, Reuben, Strip for Action, 
Pleasure Dome and The Amazing 
Adele. As this is being written (and 
here’s a chance for those readers 
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who are fast cats with a slide rule 
‘ to figure out how long ago this de- 
partment went to press), the costly 
Ziegfeld Follies has been closed ‘“‘to 
permit production alterations,” and 
Shangri-La is having difficulty find- 
ing the secret of how to stay alive 
briefly, much less that secret of eter- 
nal life with which its plot is con- 
cerned. 

Informed guessers are making an 
informed guess that over $1,500,000 
was lost on musicals last season. 
Maybe that little old four-character, 
one-set comedy with its slow but 
steady intake is really a better deal, 
moneywise, for the wise money. But 
there probably always will be some 
people who think it’s so glamorous 
to go $1,500,000 in the hole, that 
there will be undeclared warfare to 
see who can fold the most expensive 
show during its tryout run. 


A-a-a-ppalling! 


When Ray Bolger was in New 
York several months ago for what 
he described as a “rest,”’ he and his 
wife embarked on the usual bus- 
man’s holiday—they went to the the- 
atre. Bolger was rather proud of 
their systematic approach to thea- 
tregoing. ‘““We’re doing all the shows 
alphabetically,” he said. “We're 
through the C’s—saw The Chalk 
Garden last night and now we're go- 
ing to Damn Yankees.” 

This may be all very well for Bol- 
ger, but suppose more theatregoers 
adopted his system— people who 
probably have neither the time nor 
the money to get all the way through 
the list. Shows would be resorting to 
all kinds of coy devices to be put at 
the beginning of the alphabetical 
listing. In no time at all, theatre 
marquees would start resembling the 
first page of the phone book. There 
would be Aaaw! Damn Yankees, 
A-a-a Witness for the P-p-prose- 
cution and something billed as 
AAAAAA, subtitled “Six Characters 
in Search of an Author.” 

Let’s not get too systematic there, 
Bolger. 


Eureka! 


The common cold still continues to 
baffle science, but at least a cure has 
been found for another dread dis- 
ease—stage fright. Psychologists at 
the University of Illinois have found 
that an actor can cure himself of 
stage fright by drilling and drilling 
in his part until he not only has 
learned it, but overlearned it. 


This came out when the scientists 
found that anxiety can interfere 
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Mordadaoy 


YAHLaV OVIN 


At this gathering in the offices of the Theatre Guild in New York, plans for 


the season of the Westport 


(Connecticut) Country Playhouse were an- 


nounced. The group in the foreground includes the summer theatre’s man- 
aging directors: Philip Langner (center) and Peter Turgeon. Also pictured, 
from left, are Connie Crawford of The New Yorker magazine, and actresses 


Murilyn Ciark and Robin Keal. 


with one kind of learning, but 
actually helps another kind. When an 
actor is trying to learn his lines 
under pressure, they discovered his 
anxiety gets in the way of the learn- 
ing process. But when he has learned 
his lines so well that the tendency 
to read the line correctly is stronger 
than the tendency to read it incor- 
rectly—or forget it entirely—then 
anxiety, in the form of stage fright, 
no longer interferes with his lines 
but serves as a drive to improve his 
performance. 

In other words, when the great 
names of the theatre admit to having 
stage fright and being glad of it 
they’re not kidding. 


Clip Joint 


Theatre critics, who vary between 
brooding about the pointlessness of 
their profession and boasting about 
the lack of effect their opinions have 
on a play’s fortunes, may be startled 
at the state of affairs revealed re- 
cently by the librarian of the St. 
Louis Central Public Library. 


When Bus Stop played there the 
librarian found that reviews of the 
play had been clipped from the li- 
brary’s copies of the New York 
Times, Commonweal, Catholic World, 
The Nation, The New Republic, Time 
and The Saturday Review. Copies of 
THEATRE ARTS carrying a review of 
the comedy were missing completely, 
which gives us a measure of odd sat- 
isfaction, although we are at a loss 
to explain it, unless this magazine is 
printed on particularly tough, un- 


yielding paper. (Come to think of it, 
we are pretty tough and unyielding.) 


Anyhow, here are all these people 
in St. Louis who are not satisfied 
simply to read a critic’s comment 
about a play. They must resort to 
surreptitious scissoring so that his 
words may be considered at length, 
weighed, assayed and mulled over. 
Could a critic ask for more ardent 
consideration ? 


We would think the professional 
aisle sitters had come into their own 
if we weren't afflicted by a nagging 
notion that Bus Stop might have had 
an overzealous advance man with a 
sharp, incisive razor blade. 


Theatre Quotebook 


ORESTE, the Maltese opera singer 
who had a last name, Kirkop, before 
Hollywood started making him over 
for the lead in The Vagabond King: 
“In opera there seems to be no pres- 
ent. There is only a past or a future. 
The critics usually say, ‘Oh, he’s still 
young but he’ll be good when he ma- 
tures more,’ or they look backwards 
sadly and comment, ‘He’s past his 
peak and his voice is now declining.’ ” 


ROBERT LEWIS, trying to think 
which of the shows he has directed 
gave him the most satisfaction: 
“They were all agonizing. I suffered 
terribly through them all. I even 
thought I had a piece of glass in my 
toe one time. Even when I’ve had a 
hit and people congratulated me, 
I've been too stunned at the time 
to appreciate it.” 
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Request 


for all those readers who use The- 
atre Arts as a handy guide to the 
modern theatre and those who just 
enjoy thumbing through their back 
issues... 


al. 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your li- 
brary . . . a permanent binder to 
hold your Theatre Arts for all 
time. This gold stamped binder, 
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send check or money order to: 


THEATRE ARTS 
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CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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JULIE ANDREWS, giving a prop- 
erly British inflection to an old, fa- 
miliar saying: “New York is a truly 
lovely place to visit, but I shouldn’t, 
I think, like to reside here all my 
life.” 


JEAN DALRYMPLE, starting her 
annual campaign to lure José Ferrer 
back to the New York City Center: 
“Joe just can’t go on like this 
making pictures and staying out (in 
Hollywood). He's the kind of actor 
who must get his feet on a Broad- 
way stage every once in a while.” 


THORNTON WILDER: “Many 
plays —certainly mine—are like 
blank checks. The actors and direc- 
tors put their own signatures on 
them.” 
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| Enroll NOW for Fall term. Write for bro- | 
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Denver, Colorado 
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by Hedy Clark 


A columnist, who reports for Euro- 
pean newspapers about the New 
York scene, wrote recently: “There 
is no such thing as a ‘dead season’ 
for Broadway. Unlike the theatre in 
other parts of the world, where it 
practically disappears with the heat, 
Broadway never sleeps with more 
than one eye, not even in the hottest 
summer ...” This past season, of 
course, has been a particularly happy 
one, and we feel we ought to look 
it over—with one eye closed. The 
banner of The Diary of Anne Frank 
flies high, with just about every 
award there is pinned to it. The 
whole American theatre is proud of 
it, and we are eager to hear how the 
rest of the world will react to it. So 
far eleven European countries, in- 
cluding Germany, have bought the 
rights to it. There have been other 
great ones—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
Inherit the Wind and No Time for 
Sergeants—that, it seems to us, are 
here to stay forever. There have 
been others, perhaps not less great 
in our opinion, but less fortunate, 
that have come and gone. High on 
our list are The Chalk Garden, Red 
Roses for Me and A View from 
the Bridge. We also want to men- 
tion two off-Broadway productions 


SCHOOL OF THE 


we were especially happy about: 
Uncle Vanya and (in particular) 
A Month in the Country. And finally, 
two of the most enchanting Broad- 
way offerings in years, the musi- 
cals My Fair Lady and The Most 
Happy Fella. Tickets for either will 
be a most welcome stocking-filler 
next Christmas; and if you order 
them right away, you might even be 
able to get fairly good seats for 
early next year. The only sad news 
connected with the two offerings 
was the announcement that prices 
for the unobtainable tickets had been 
raised. 

These riches are by no means lim- 
ited to Broadway or even New York. 
Consider some of the more important 
summer productions. All you have 
to do is commute between the Har- 
vard University campus and Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, and you will see 
some of the world’s greatest actors. 
Moreover there is hardly a summer 
resort of any importance that doesn’t 
have a fair summer theatre. Anent 
these summer theatres, there is one 
quarrel we have with them: Some 
really are a bit uncomfortable— 
either so drafty that you shiver in 
the damp summer night, or so hot 
that you can’t breathe, or with seats 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
Fifty-Second Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete, practical train- 
ing essential for greater success. 

Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 


so uncomfortable that at least parts 
of you can’t enjoy the play. Well, a 
young architect, Bruce Graham, has 
just shown us the plans and the 
model for what seems to us to be 
the perfect summer theatre. Every- 
thing about it, except the plan itself, 
seems to be top-secret, so all we can 
say is, we hope he builds it, and not 
too far from New York. 

We've come across a stage-struck 
fashion designer. We asked Pauline 
Trigére, the delightful Franco-Amer- 
ican girl with the impeccable taste, 
what she had in mind when she 
created the ‘“in-between-the-in-be- 
tweens” length for evening. A long 
gown that is, that just leaves your 
feet free. ‘The theatre, of course,” 
she replied. “I love long gowns in 
the theatre. Nothing else seems quite 
formal enough for a really big open- 
ing night. I admit, though, that they 
can be a nuisance. My new length 
allows you to get out of your seat 
without major accidents, and to 
walk up the aisle without having 
everyone step on your skirt.” 

We've also come across a new 
type of basso—the busy basso, like 
Cesare Siepi. Last spring he sang 

almost simultaneously—Don Car- 
los in Florence and the Mozart 
Requiem in Milan. Then he went to 
Naples to open the summer season 
at the Arena Opera, shooting a few 
television pictures in Capri in his 
spare time, before taking off for the 
current season at Salzburg and Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni. Salzburg, we 
hear, is more than ever crowded with 
music lovers, and the Mozart cele- 
brations are literally countless. The 
Mozarteum Foundation has gone so 
far as to have Mozart’s piano copied 
in order to give concertgoers an idea 
of what the instrument looked like, 
and how it sounded in the composer's 
time. 
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GOODBYE 
AGAIN 


kins in the key role of the madcap writer. 


April 24, 1956 
Helen Hayes Theatre 


Shepard Traube and J. H. Del Bondio production 
(revival) of a comedy by Allan Scott and George 
Haight in three acts; directed by Mr. Traube, setting 
designed by Sam Leve. 

THE CAST 
ANNE ROGERS 
KENNETH BIXBY 
WAITER Jim Stevenson 
BELLMAN Fred Eisley 
MAID Denise Dorin 
JULIA WILSON Sally Gracie 
ELIZABETH CLOCHESSY Patricia Barry 
ARTHUR WESTLAKE Tom Poston 
HARVEY WILSON Hiram Sherman 
MR. CLAYTON Burton Mallory 
THEODORE Danny Lee 


Polly Rowles 
Donald Cook 


Stage manager, Carl Judd; press representative, 
George Ross. 


The action takes place in Kenneth Bixby’s hotel 
room in Cleveland, and covers a period of twenty-four 
hours in the present time. 

Among the modest distinctions of this com- 
edy is the fact that the protagonist plays the 
entire third act, save for a few concluding mo- 
ments, from a position in bed—a household 
item for which he has somewhat more than a 
natural affinity, and not out of any lack of 
energy. On the contrary, the reclining position 
may well be out of consideration for the addi- 
tional fact that the pace he has been keeping, 
and is soon to resume, would tax the endurance 
of a six-day bicycle racer, not to mention the 
talents of Donald Cook. It is probably symbolic, 
too, that those concluding moments are spent 
(we are led to believe) on a narrow ledge just 
outside his hotel window in Cleveland. He is 
going to jump unless his much put-upon secre- 
tary agrees to marry him. She turns out to be 
more forgiving than the critics, who granted 
Cook and his associates personal reprieves but 
sent the play packing after seven performances. 
This is a form of’ absolution that Actors’ 
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Donald Cook and Polly Rowles played the parts of 
the novelist and his secretary in this revival of the 
Allan Scott-George Haight work, which originally 
was produced in December, 1932, with Osgood Per- 
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Equity looks on pretty narrowly, of course, but 
the cast can take some consolation from the 
fact that it milked this 1932 comedy of more 
laughs than even the producers of the present 
revival had reason to expect. Goodbye Again is 
one more reminder that it is a lot easier to start 
something along this line than to bring it to 
a decent finish. The first act presents a genu- 
inely funny, if unlikely situation. A successful 
novelist, Kenneth Bixby, is on a national tour 
designed to promote interest in his books; 
presently he finds himself promoting an old 
affair with a young woman of highly original 
moral standards, who had admired him well in 
advance of the reading public, though probably 
for different reasons. She had known him as a 
graduate student (he was a college instructor 
then), but now she is married to a thoroughly 
respectable Cleveland citizen. It is indicative 
of her nature that she identifies herself with 
one of his leading characters, and even more so 
that she feels she has been unfaithful to him 
by living in a state of legalized monogamy with 
another man. What, she reasons, could be more 
appropriate, as a means of redemption, than a 
bit of adultery? And how, you ask yourself at 
the conclusion of Act I, are the boys going to 
top that? Half an act later you are all too 
aware that they aren’t, and you are willing to 
settle for something like status quo as the piece 
proceeds from slapdash to shrill and strained. 


Back in 1943 when the play had its first re- 
vival, a critic for the New York Times glumly 
predicted that “were it new on Broadway it 
would be verging on a career. But that is more 
a commentary on Broadway than on Goodbye 
Again.” The 1955-56 commentary on Broadway 
was that the street wasn’t grateful for such 
small and dubious favors, new or used. 




















































































































































































































































NOONVTIAW SINOT 


A musical comedy composer, 

an advertising man who dabbles 

in playwriting, and the latter’s wife 
are the main characters in Alex 
Gottlieb’s comedy. The roles were 
played respectively by Russell 
Nype (left), Barry Nelson 

and Barbara Britton. 


WAKE UP DARLING 


May 2, 1956 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre 


Gordon W. Pollock production, in association with 
Lee Segall and Richard Cook, of a comedy by Alex 
Gottlieb in two acts (five scenes); directed by Ezra 
Stone, scenery and lighting by Ballou, costumes by 
Guy Kent. 

THE CAST 
MARTHA 
JULIET 
POLLY EMERSON 
DEERFIELD PRESCOTT 
DON EMERSON 
GLORIA 
FIRST POLICEMAN 
SECOND POLICEMAN 
GRANVILLE PRESCOTT 
PENELOPE 
MRS. JOHNSON 


Kay Medford 
Paula Trueman 
Barbara Britton 

Russell Nype 

Barry Nelson 

Grace Raynor 
Robert Downing 

Richard B. Shull 
Raymond Bramley 

Ann Whiteside 
Jean Arley 

Company manager, Clifford Hayman; general stage 
manager, Arthur A. Barkow; press representatives, 
Bill Doll, Robert Ullman, Betty Lee Hunt, Seymour 
Krawitz. 

The action takes place in the present time and 
covers a period of three weeks in the apartment of 
the Don Emersons on East 75th Street in New 
York City. 

Essentially this Alex Gottlieb comedy is a 
triangle affair whose principal characters are a 
volatile young actress named Polly Emerson; a 
musical comedy composer-librettist, Deerfield 
Prescott, who has designs on the actress, 
professional and otherwise; and the actress’s 
husband Don, an advertising man by day and 
a playwright by night. In his Madison Avenue 
habitat Don is a specialist at turning out hot 
copy for perfume makers, but for the theatre 
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he leans toward less strenuously fragrant 
topics, as indicated by the title of his current 
opus, Without Passion. As a playwright he is 
more the cold-blooded type, something like Mr. 
Gottlieb in this venture. Anyway, Deerfield is 
determined to conquer his repressed nature by 
seducing Polly, and to this end he moves into 
the Emerson apartment, which is only less 
slightly full of transients at any given time 
than Grand Central terminal. (In Ballou’s set- 
ting it is a lot handsomer than even that struc- 
ture, however.) Deerfield doesn’t really get to 
first base with Polly, despite her strong desire 
to play the lead in his new show; but he makes 
her husband so distraught that Don punches a 
couple of policemen, accuses his wife of infidel- 
ity and almost becomes an exile in Greenwich 
Village. Then Polly suddenly finds herself hon- 
estly pregnant and back in Don’s arms. A 
subsidiary plot thread involves the arrival of 
Deerfield’s father, who tries desperately to 
convince one and all—especially himself—that 
his boy is the father-to-be. Nothing much 
comes of that, either. 

The leading roles were played by Barbara 
Britton, who was pretty; Barry Nelson, who 
was properly outraged as her husband; and 
Russell Nype, who exhibited his own standard 
brand of charm, a sort of cheerful vacuity. By 
all odds the most persuasive member of the 
highly mobile and personable cast, however, 
was Kay Medford, who played a drunk lady 
with a brand of cynicism that frequently made 
her seem the most sober person on the premises. 
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THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 


May 3, 1956 
Imperial Theatre 

Kermit Bloomgarden and Lynn Loesser production of 
a musical play in three acts (eleven scenes); music, lyrics 
and book (based on Sidney Howard’s They Knew What 
They Wanted) by Frank Loesser; directed by Joseph 
Anthony, scenery and lighting by Jo Mielziner, choreog- 
raphy by Dania Krupska, costumes by Motley, orchestra- 
tions by Don Walker, orchestra and choral direction by 
Herbert Greene 


Tue Cast 

CASHIER Lee Cass 
CLEO Susan Johnson 
ROSABELLA Jo Sullivan 
Marlyn Greer, Martha Mathes 
Myrna Aaron, Meri Mille 


Beverly Gaines 


WAITRESSES 


POSTMAN Lee Cass 
TONY Robert Weede 
MARIE Mona Paulee 
MAX Louis Polacek 
HERMAN Shorty Long 
CLEM Alan Gilbert 
JAKE John Henson 
Al Roy Lazarus 
JOE Art Lund 
GIUSEPPE Arthur Rubin 
Rico Froehlich 
cICcCcIO John Henson 
COUNTRY GIRL, CITY BOY Meri Miller, John Sharpe 


DOCTOR Keith Kaldenberg 


PASQUALE 


PRIEST Russell Goodwin 
TESSIE Zina Bethune 
GUSSIE Christopher Snell 
NEIGHBORS Helon Blount, Myrna Aaron 
Beverly Gaines, Henry Director, 
Hunter Ross, Bob Daley 

Lillian Shelby, Lois 

Van Pelt, Marjorie Smith 


Norris Greer 


NEIGHBOR LADIES 


BRAKEMAN 


BUS DRIVER Ralph Farnworth 


ALL THE NEIGHBORS, AND ALL THE NEIGH- 
BORS’ NEIGHBORS: Helon Blount, Thelma Dare, Caro- 
lyn Maye, Genevieve Owens, Lillian Shelby, Marjorie 
Smith, Toba Sherwood, Lois Van Pelt, Betsy Bridge, 
Theodora Brandon, Art Arney, Ken Ayers, Lanier Davis, 
Henry Director, Ralph Farnworth, Alan Gilbert, Russell 
Goodwin, Norris Greer, Richard Hermany, Walter Kelvin, 
Roy Lazarus, Louis Polacek, Evans Thornton, Myrna 
Aaron, Patti Schmidt, Beverly Gaines, Marlyn Greer 
Martha Mathes, Meri Miller, Bob Daley, Athan Karras 
Jerry Kurland, Arthur Partington, Hunter Ross, John 
Sharpe 


General manager, Max Allentuck; company manager, 
Joseph Harris; production stage manager, Henri Caubi- 
sens; stage manager, Terence Little; press representatives, 
Arthur Cantor and Robert Ganshaw 


The action covers a period of about six months begin- 
ning in January, 1927; it takes place in a restaurant in 


San Francisco, and in and around Napa, California 


Jo Mielziner’s conception of the Napa valley provides a backdrop for this bal- 


let interlude devised by Dania Krupska. In the foreground: Robert Weede and 


Jo Sullivan. 


Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 





With this work Frank Loesser has made a pass 
in the direction of opera. It isn’t the sort of pass 
that Nathan Detroit would understand, but we 
have an idea that if Nathan were making book on 
the prospects for a respectable run, he would be 
in an optimistic mood. “Alright already,” we can 
imagine him saying. “So it’s part opera. But the 
guy’s hedged his bet, hasn’t he?” 

Indeed he has. The program notes inform us 
that The Most Happy Fella has been a five-year 
project for Loesser. That we can believe. Here 
the Master not only has provided the music and 
lyrics, as in previous ventures, but also handled 
the book, basing it with reasonable accuracy on 
Sidney Howard’s 1924 Pulitzer Prize play They 
Knew What They Wanted. Now the question 
arises: Did Loesser know what he wanted? He has 
cast about two-thirds of this musical in the form 
of opera, retaining the Broadway pattern of spo- 
ken dialogue most of the way but throwing in a 
certain amount of recitative. The music here is 
not overly pretentious but is assuredly as close to 
the operatic level as anyone in the popular musical 
theatre has come since Gershwin—excluding peo- 
ple like Menotti and Blitzstein, whose regular beat 
is not Broadway, or not exclusively Broadway; 
and the level is definitely high enough to keep the 
show on-limits for students of institutions such as 
Juilliard. But there also is a pretty constant leaven 


of the sort of musical fare you are apt to encounter 
in a good standard Broadway show. So The Most 
Happy Fella is something of a hybrid in lacking 
an over-all unity of style. It is even more of a 
hybrid in emerging as a very satisfactory produc- 
tion on both levels. The man from Mars, like 
Nathan Detroit, might be puzzled, just as the man 
from the Met might be pained. But the average 
man, who isn’t averse to having a go at something 
a bit more elevated than Loesser’s masterpiece 
Guys and Dolls, is apt to be pleased. 

If Loesser deliberately had set out to find an 
operatic book with any number of escape clauses 
(for box-office or artistic reasons) , he could hardly 
have done better than the Howard play. It is 
strong drama with universal emotional appeal, but 
it also has sweep, plenty of earthy flavor and color, 
and some ribald humor growing out of situations 
that wouldn’t perplex Nathan in the least. Tony, 
the character referred to in the title, isn’t express- 
ly the Italian bootlegger he was in the Howard 
original, but he still is middle-aged, profane and 
lonely; and he still remedies the last of these ail- 
ments by courting a little San Francisco waitress 
he calls Rosabella, employing a mail-order tech- 
nique with some Cyrano touches, along with one 
artifice that would have mortified that gallant no 
end. This bit of chicanery—sending her a picture 
of the handsome foreman of his ranch, Joe, in 
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place of one of himself—is also regarded pretty 
narrowly by the waitress, upon her arrival. She 
agrees to go through with the misrepresented 
match, more out of pity for Tony, who has just 
been badly injured in a highway mishap. But 
while he is immobilized in a wheel chair, this way- 
faring foreman decides, strictly on his own, to be 
helpful in a more indelicate respect, and presently 
Rosabella is both pregnant and repentant in equal 
measure. Tony in turn is enraged and eventually 
forgiving, and all ends well—a reasonable enough 
compromise for a compromised situation, every- 
thing considered, including Joe’s hitting the road. 

Much of this is told in terms of a lyric line that 
frequently soars surprisingly high, when one takes 
into account the composer’s earlier affinity with 
Damon Runyon and Brandon Thomas. Robert 
Weede, who sings and acts the matrimonially in- 
clined ranch owner superbly, and Jo Sullivan, the 
very capable Rosabella, represents Loesser in his 
loftier moments (“My Heart Is So Full of You,” 
“Rosabella,” “Plenty Bambini”), and represents 
him very handsomely. In a less serious, or mock 
operatic vein, Arthur Rubin, Rico Froehlich and 
John Henson have the good fortune to sing some 
burlesque Italian opera. Then there are the strictly 
popular tunes, and these are very catchy too: 
“Standin’ on the Corner,” the title song, “Joey, 
Joey, Joey” (Art Lund’s number), “Happy to 
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Make Your Acquaintance,” and two brisk affairs 
called “Big D” (an ode to Dallas) and “Smile, 
Smile, Smile,” which are sung and danced to a 
turn by the comedy team of Susan Johnson (a real 
asset) and Shorty Long. For the most part these 
bread-and-butter pieces are worked into the pro- 
ceedings without serious clash with the more ser- 
ious elements of the score. But not always. In 
Act III., just after Tony, Rosabella’s girl friend 
and his too-sisterly sister (Mona Paulee) have 
finished a highly dramatic trio in which the girls 
argue the pros and cons of Tony’s reconciliation 
with his errant wife, Loesser has decided to liven 
up matters by having Long, a Milquetoast type, 
sing a comedy tune called “I Made a Fist” (“I 
folded the fingers of my hand, and there it was at 
the end of my wrist”). Anticlimactic is the word 
for it. 

The word for Dania Krupska’s choreography is 
probably athletic, though she has slowed down 
once or twice to stress something in the book other 
than pure Americana, notably in a “Young People 
Got to Dance” number which contrasts the youth 
of Rosabella with the unfortunate combination of 
middle age and crippled leg afflicting Tony. Jo 
Mielziner’s thoroughly professional scenery is so 
copious that it almost suggests the show was a five- 
year project for him as well. The Napa valley 
never looked better. 






“The Most Happy Fella”—Robert Weede 
(center) sings the title song in Act I. 
The operatic and concert baritune is 
making his first appearance in a Broad- 
way musical. 
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Jo Sullivan sings the role of a San 
Francisco waitress who finds herself 
wed to a middle-aged ranch owner via 
a courtship by mail. Robert Weede is 
pictured with her. 


“Standin’ on the Corner”—the quartet 
watches all the girls go by in the open- 
ing act of Frank Loesser’s musical. 
The setting is the main street of Napa. 
California. 
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FRIEDMAN -ABELES 


THE LOVERS 


Broadway newcomer Joanne Wood- 


ward, as a 


medieval peasant bride, 


and Darren McGavin, as the war lord 


who covets her, had leading roles in 


Leslie Stevens’ 


een 


May 10, 1956 
Martin Beck Theatre 


The Playwrights’ Company and Gayle Stine production 
of a play by Leslie Stevens in three acts (nine scenes) ; 
directed by Michael Gordon, setting and lighting by 
Charles Elson, costumes by John Boyt. 


Tue Cast 
GRIGORIS Hurd Hatfield 
CLOTHILDE Vivian Nathan 
SEXTUS Earl Montgomery 
XEGAN Norman Rose 
MATTIEW Robert Jacquin 
SIMON Harry Bergman 
VOLC STURMER William Bramley 
MARC Mario Alcalde 
DOUANE Joanne Woodward 
CHRYSAGON DE LA CRUX Darren McGavin 
BLAISE Gerald Hiken 
DRACO DE LA CRUX Robert Burr 
AUSTRICT DE LA CRUX Pernell Roberts 
HERSTAL DE LA CRUX Robert Lansing 
PROBUS Morris Carnovsky 
TOMAS Gayne Sullivan 
SAUL George Ebeling 
LISANNE Kathe Snyder 
MAIRESE Frances Chaney 
IRONSMITH 
MILLWRIGHT 
WHEEL WRIGHT 
ESCAVALON 


George Tyne 
George Berkeley 
Bert Conway 
Lester Rawlins 
CLEMENT OF METZ Bramwell Fletcher 
STEWARDS Byron Mitchell, Kurt Cerf 
FRIARS Edward Setrakian, Charles Chaucer 
KNIGHTS ESCAVALON Robert Dowdell, John 
Carter, Grant Eastham, John MacKay 
Peggy Richards, Flori Waren, 

Lena Romano, Edith Martin, Patricia 
Allaben, Emily McLaughlin, 

Page Johnson, Norman Wigutow 


PEOPLE OF ST. OMER 


General manager, C. Edwin Knill; company manager, 
Morry Efron; production stage manager, Seymour Mil- 
bert; stage manager, Regis Caddic; press representatives, 
William Fields, Walter Alford, Reginald Denenholz. 


The action covers a period of several days in the middle 
years of the twelfth century, in the district of St. Omer, 
France. 
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romance. 


Leslie Stevens’ full-blooded script relates the 
courtship of a fetching peasant lass named 
Douane, by Marc, who comes from her own hardy 
medieval French stock. Regrettably the wedding- 
day revelry is interrupted by the arrival of a 
feudal overlord, Chrysagon de la Crux, who, 
having seen Douane bathing in a nearby stream, 
is just as smitten by her as Marc. He also is in 
a position to do something about it, legally and 
otherwise. More intensely human than humane, 
though far from being a tyrant, Chrysagon in- 
vokes the droit du seigneur which gives the lord 
the right to take the bride of any one of his vas- 
sals on her wedding night—a custom which pos- 
sibly sheds new light on the feudal barons’ bitter 
resistance to the rise of nationalism. Douane ac- 
companies him, not altogether unwillingly, but 
kills herself out of remorse the next day; and 
Marc, who has restrained himself with great dif- 
ficulty, and considerable assistance, seeks out his 
oppressor, and it soon becomes a three-way trag- 
edy. After the best De Mille tradition there are 
strong religious overtones growing out of the ef- 
forts of the bride’s sister to get her and Marc 
a church burial—a crusade in which she finds a 
stout ally in a simple monk named Grigoris. 

To the credit of all principally concerned—di- 
rector Michael Gordon and players Darren Mc- 
Gavin, Mario Alcalde, Joanne Woodward, Hurd 
Hatfield, Vivian Nathan, Morris Carnovsky—the 
performance had an inherent dignity, and even an 
occasional loftiness, that Hollywood would do well 
to match when it undertakes this sort of thing, as 
it so often does. The play also was beautifully 
staged and lighted on a series of bare platforms 
projecting from a cyclorama. In its physical prop- 
erties and use of the flash-back technique, the 
production frequently recalled The Lark; and it 
was one of the season’s lesser misfortunes that the 
resemblance was not, shall we say, script-deep. 
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May 9, 1956 
New York City Center 


New York City Center Light Opera Company (William 
Hammerstein, general director) production of the musical 
comedy with music and lyrics by Cole Porter, book by 
Sam and Bella Spewack; directed by Burt Shevelove, 
choreography by Ray Harrison (based on the original by 
Hanya Holm), scenery by Watson Barratt, costumes by 
Alvin Colt, lighting by Jean Rosenthal, musical direction 
by Frederick Dvonch; assistant to Mr. Hammerstein, 
Michael Shurtleff. 


Tue Cast 

FRED GRAHAM David Atkinson 
HARRY TREVOR Harrison Dowd 
LOIS LANE Barbara Ruick 
RALPH (STAGE MANAGER) Vincent McMahon 
LILLI VANESSI Kitty Carlisle 
HATTIE Delores Martin 
STAGE DOORMAN Robert Reim 
PAUL Bobby Short 
BILL CALHOUN Richard France 
FIRST MAN Al Neso» 

Tom Pedi 
Ben Lackland 


SECOND MAN 
HARRISON HOWELL 


“Taming of the Shrew” Players 


BIANCA Barbara Ruick 
BAPTISTA Harrison Dowd 
GREMIO Philip Wentworth 
HORTENSIO Ray Weaver 
LUCENTIO Richard France 
KATHARINF Kitty Carlisle 
PETRUCHIO David Atkinson 
HABERDASHER Arthur Mitchell 


DANCERS: Olga Bergstrom, Patricia Birsh, Dorothy 
Etheridge, Kate Friedlich, Norma Kaiser, Nadine Revene, 
Kathleen Stanford, Rosemary Weekly, Gene Gavin, Wil- 
liam Inglis, Donald Mahler, Gene Myers, Arthur Mitchell. 
Robert Norris, Baird Searles, Jon Young. 


SINGERS: Helen Baisley, Doris Galiber, Nina Greer, 
Jean Maggio, Louise Pearl, Rose Rosett, Barbara Saxby, 
Jack Irwin, John Keelin, Vincent McMahon, Robert Reim 
Jay Stern, Ray Weaver, Philip Wentworth. 
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Richard France (left), Kitty Carlisle 
and David Atkinson had the roles re- 
spectively created in the original (1948) 
production by Harold Lang, Pat Mor- 
ison and Alfred Drake. 
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“KISS ME, KATE” 


General manager, James Awe; company manager, Gil- 
man Haskell; production stage manager, John Cornell 
stage manager, Milton Stern; publicity directors, Abne1 
D. Klipstein and Leo Freedman 


“Another Op’nin’, Another Show” is the way 
this Spewackian, Cole Porter-ish bit of Shakes- 
peare greets us. But it is hardly just “another 
show,” and the City Center, without being at all 
reverential about it, seemed to realize the fact. 
Kiss Me, Kate has reached that honored point at 
which topical jokes are interpolated into the dia- 
logue for revivals such as this; here we had a 
reference to golfing in Washington. And we also 
had a generally first-rate production. The single 
interpolation aside, this was straight Kate, if 
not straight Shakespeare. Considering that they 
worked with such basic materials as the squab- 
bling backstage couple and the play-within-a-play 
device—which are not only honored but hoary— 
the Spewacks showed a lot of ingenuity in con- 
cocting something as fresh and impudent as they 
did; and a good thing, too, since Porter is no 
slouch along these same lines. So the show is still 
a delight when in proper hands—say, those of 
Kitty Carlisle, who proved one of the most virile 
man-haters on record, and who reminded us that 
she is still a prima donna, after a fling in the non- 
musical theatre; David Atkinson, a more than ca- 
pable baritone whose tendency to play everything 
in bravura fashion certainly qualifies him as a 
shrew tamer; and Barbara Ruick, a handsome 
blonde newcomer who upheld the tradition of Lois 
Lane nobly. Al Nesor and Tom Pedi also upheld 
the less full-blown but much more comic tradition 
of the thugs who work their way into The Taming 
of the Shrew at gunpoint and stick around to de- 
liver “Brush Up Your Shakespeare,” that won- 
derful refresher course in Porter’s own genius. 
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Gilbert Miller's New York 
apartment on Park Avenue 
provided the setting for this 
interview. The producer is 
at left, Ward Morehouse at 
right 


The Gilbert Millers in thei 
New York home, with a 
noted Goya painting—the 
portrait of Don Manuel 
Osorio de Zuniga—serving 


as a backdrop 


Photographs by 


Roderick MacArthur 
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PRODUCER: 


GILBERT MILLER 


Gilbert Miller is a volatile and oversized man of advancing years who has enormous 
energy, physical and intellectual; a cultural background, with schooling in Moliére, 
Racine, Goethe and Schiller; and a hearty appreciation of the theatre, which has pro- 
vided his livelihood for fifty years. He has put on between 150 and 200 plays in New York 
and in London since he started as a producer in 1916. He has been asked if he’s ahead 
financially after his many seasons of extensive operations. Replying to such a question 
he says “If I weren’t I certainly wouldn't be in show business today.” And he adds: 
“I’m proud of the fact that after a half century of it, I’m still alive.” A singular figure 
in a fantastic field that is known for its immeasurable profits (upon occasion) and its 
sudden and catastrophic losses, Gilbert is a showman who never has been broke. He is 
one who has used, and is still using, his own money in producing his plays. Few such 
people belong to the American theatre of 1956. 

Gilbert is a many-sided person. He is an international showman and a New York- 
London commuter, having crossed the Atlantic scores of times by ship and by plane. He’s 
a linguist, a raconteur, a gourmet, an art collector, a crack shot, an estate owner and part 
owner of an airline. In his youth he had a whirl at the banking business. He also put in 
two years with the Marines in Haiti. This was an adventure not without its discomforts, 
but it gave him a great feeling of hardihood, along with a certain recklessness, qualities 
not usually associated with a man now accustomed to luxurious quarters, at home and at 
work, and who goes back and forth by limousine and liveried chauffeur. 

“What’s Gilbert got?” I asked one of his close friends when I went into the pre- 
liminary work on this article. “Plenty,” I was told. “He has a remarkable memory, 
more than his share of charm, a lot of money, a facility for making hits out of plays he 
has been advised not to produce—and he also has three theatres. One in New York and 
two in London.” 

Gilbert’s memory is sometimes faulty but it is also spectacular. His charm, which 
has been known to elude many of those who have been in contact with him, comes as 
a result of a lifetime of association with some of the world’s most fascinating people, 
all the way from Amelia Bingham, who once hired him as an actor, to T. S. Eliot, from 
Sir Charles Hawtrey to Helen Hayes. His money has come to him from the theatre and 
out of the theatre, and not, as often reported, from the fortune of his wife Kitty, whose 
father was the late Jules Bache, the banker. Such works as The Swan and The Play’s the 
Thing, Victoria Regina and Witness for the Prosecution paid off abundantly. 

Gilbert is now seventy-one years old, weighs exactly two hundred pounds, and he will 
tell you that he has lost thirty pounds in recent years. Weight has been a problem with 
him for some time, and being ever mindful of it, he has lunch in his New York office at 9 
Rockefeller Plaza several days in every week—a meal consisting of two hard-boiled eggs 
and a clear soup. He has lived for about ten years in a twelve-room apartment at 550 
Park Avenue; he has a house in London’s Hill Street and a beautiful country home, 
Drundgewick Manor, in Sussex, just a little more than an hour from London. Now, as of 
the moment of this issue of THEATRE ARTS, he’s in London, dividing his time between 
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Hill Street and Sussex. Six months in America, six months abroad—such is the pattern of his 
year-to-year existence. He enjoys this schedule and it seems to work out well for him, finan- 
cially and from the standpoint of his health. During the time he’s in London he puts in many 
hours at his office at St. James’ Theatre, which he owns with Prince Littler. His other London 
playhouse is the Lyric. He has a long lease on the theatre building but actually owns the 
stage. 


Gilbert’s mother was Bijou Heron, actress, and his grandmother was Matilda Heron, fa- 
mous for her Camille. She made her own translation and adaptation from the French of Alex- 
andre Dumas fils, and built up great prestige for herself in the role. Born in New York City, 
Gilbert was taken to Europe by his mother at the age of twelve, attended Catholic schools in 
Germany, France and Spain, and thereby acquired a mastery of languages that frequently 
astonishes his friends of today. He now speaks fluently in French, Italian, Spanish and Ger- 
man and makes a stab at Hungarian. When you're calling on him for 11 a.m. coffee, as I was 
recently, it’s nothing at all for him to have a dozen telephone calls in an hour, switching from 
language to language as the circumstances demand. 

Anyway Gilbert, with his great wealth of continental schooling and training, returned to 
America at the age of nineteen, worked for a time in a bank, joined the Marines and later 
joined the cast of the play called Olympe, starring Amelia Bingham, under the name of Gil- 
bert Heron. It’s quite possible that he wasn’t too impressed with his skill as an actor, and that 
his decision to take up the business side of the theatre could be attributed, at least in part to a 
talk given him by his father, the distinguished actor-manager Henry Miller. Gilbert read for 
a role in a road company of Zira. Henry Miller listened attentively and then said quietly: 
“You read beautifully. You have a fine stage presence. You have a feeling for the theatre, and 
I can see you in a great many parts—but not in one for this play.” 

Gilbert went on tour, managing a road company of The Great Divide, the William Vaughn 
Moody play which generally was accepted as one of the theatre’s classics of the early century, 
but he did not forget his brief fling in Olympe. For one reason, it was the play that led to a 





physical attack upon a critic, Acton Davies, who hadn’t liked it at all, by Lloyd Bingham, 
Amelia’s hotheaded husband. Davies was in a chair in the café of the Hoffman House when 
Bingham entered, went up to him and punched him in the face, knocking him and the chair 
to the floor. Davies suffered a bitten finger in grappling with Bingham, and when he rose, 
brushing himself and nursing his injured finger, he said: “Mr. Bingham is a magnificent can- 
nibal. My only regret is that this will serve to advertise the rotten show in which his wife 
is appearing at the Knickerbocker.” 

During the years from 1910 to 1915 Gilbert managed his father’s professional affairs, but 
he was quietly determined to return to Europe. In 1916, deciding that the time had come for 
him to start out on his own, he made his first London production, offering Daddy Long-Legs, 
which had been one of his father’s big New York hits. In 1919 Gilbert entered New York’s 
fiercely competitive field, presenting a musical version of Booth Tarkington’s Monsieur Beau- 
caire. He has been producing steadily in New York and London ever since. 

Thick-girthed Gilbert Miller is a man given to small, impulsive rages, and he has been 
known to scream at his best friends. One of them observed recently: “Gilbert is a fellow who 
really does more for his friends than anyone I know—and in the meantime he’s screaming 
at them.” Often testy, more than often: abrupt, inheritor of much of his father’s temper and 
temperament, Gilbert is nevertheless jovial by instinct, and joviality is with him a great deal 
of the time. He is never in a better humor than when reflecting upon some of the plays that 
he had been warned against solemnly, plays that turned out to be smash hits. “Sure,” he says, 
“they tried to steer me off such plays as The Swan and Journey’s End and Victoria Regina 
and The Cocktail Party. Helen Hayes, who is always at the head of my list of all the people I’ve 


During the course of many Broadway seasons, producer Gilbert Miller has 
held forth in this handsome office at 9 Rockefeller Plaza in New York. 


During World War I. it was First Lieutenant Gilbert Miller of the Army intel- 


ligence forces. This photo was made while he was on duty abroad. 


While in England the noted theatrical manager divides his time between his 
London office and this country home, Drundgewick Manor, in Sussex. 





known in the theatre, thought I was going to ruin 
myself in producing Victoria Regina. The Swan 
appeared to be an unbearable failure in Detroit 
and Montreal during the pre-Broadway engage- 
ments, and just about everybody thought that 
Journey’s End would be a great mistake. There 
were no women in it, and we’d had a magnificent 
war play in What Price Glory?” As things turned 
out, The Swan became a great money-maker, as 
did Victoria Regina and Journey’s End, that in- 
tense and moving drama by R. C. Sherriff, pro- 
duced a little more than ten years after the 
armistice. “It is,” wrote Robert Littell in THE- 
ATRE ARTS of May, 1929, “more subdued, more 
hopeless, more tragic, more grown-up and much 
nearer the real thing” than the earlier war play. 
T.S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party provided consider- 
able uneasiness because a desirable London the- 
atre couldn’t be obtained at the time Miller and 
Henry Sherek wanted to produce it. “We had 
to do something,” says Gilbert. “I asked Sherek, 
“Why don’t we do it in New York?’ We got hold of 
Eliot and gave him a guarantee of a London pro- 
duction for his consent to a New York presenta- 
tion prior to West End. It all came to a happy 
ending. The Cocktail Party ran for almost a year 
on Broadway.” 

There have been many anecdotes, often re- 
cited in connection with Gilbert’s status as an 
international play producer. Some years ago 
he bought about two hundred ties at $1 each 
from Cardinal, 560 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
and took them with him to London. He startled 
some of his celebrated West End friends by tell- 
ing them that he was broke and that he was 
selling the ties on commission. Their reactions 
were varied. Some of them, although shocked 
by Gilbert’s being reduced to peddling, brought 
large numbers of ties; others, those who were 
particularly cagey, asked for only a few. Finally 
it was Robert Morley who refused to be taken 
in by the hoax. He listened with apparent con- 
cern to Gilbert’s sad story and then said dryly: 
“All right, Gilbert—I’ll take five thousand.” Once 
the gag was exploded, Gilbert went around giving 
numerous ties to those who had ordered gener- 
ously, smaller lots to those who had been over- 
cautious. 

Then there was the time when he produced 
Oscar Wilde at the New York theatre that now 
bears the name of Helen Hayes. Its subject matter 
was bold, and Gilbert never had forgotten the 
defeat he took when he produced Edouard Bour- 
det’s sensitive and delicate play The Captive 
(expertly adapted by Arthur Hornblow, Jr.), 
which resulted in the arrest of Helen Menken and 
Basil Rathbone and others of the cast, and in their 
being hustled off to the West 47th Street station. 
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Gilbert was in front of the theatre in 46th Street 
on the first night of Oscar Wilde, standing near 
the stage-door alley with a friend as a police squad 
car drove up. “My God,” he said, clutching his 
companion’s arm, “you don’t suppose they’re go- 
ing to pinch us before we open, do you?” 

Upon the walls of the exquisite Miller apart- 
ment on New York’s Park Avenue you find 
rare works of art, paintings of Renoir, Dufy, Goya 
and T. Rowlandson. There’s a celebrated Goya, a 
portrait of Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga, which 
often is loaned to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, above a divan in the spacious living room. It 
was in the Jules Bache collection. In showing it to 
me, one of Gilbert’s associates remarked, “It was 
because of Gilbert’s keen interest in art that Jules 
Bache liked him so much. Why, he fell in love 
with Gilbert before Kitty ever did.” Two price- 
less Renoirs are upon panels in Gilbert’s chaste 
study. One of them, “Fleurs Etranges,” was done 
with quick stabs of the brush and with the irregu- 
larity that was so dear to Renoir, and the other, 
“Femme au Chapeau,” belongs with his sensitive 
and delightful studies of children. There is a leg- 
end around 550 Park that there was a fire scare in 
the apartment house one afternoon and that Gil- 
bert (or perhaps it was Kitty) cried: “Leave the 
jewelry—take the Renoirs!” 

Henry Miller left considerable jewelry, and it 
was Gilbert’s desire to present a piece of it to 
Holbrook Blinn, one of America’s finest actors. 
“Blinn called at my apartment,” he now relates, 
“and I gave him the little souvenir, and at the 
same time I told him of the Molnar play The 
Play’s the Thing, which had been written for my 
father. About a week later Blinn called me and 
asked about the play. I gave it to him to read and 
he called back and said, ‘What about my doing 
that play?’ It was in this way that one of my big- 
gest hits came about.” 

Gilbert enjoys talking of some of the great 
people with whom he’s been associated—of such 
people as Biinn and C. B. Dillingham and the 
Barrymores, Ethel and John and Lionel. Dilling- 
ham, Broadway manager and bon vivant, a man 
of impeccable taste and many friends, earned a 
fortune or two in the theatre and, in the tradition 
of many of the great showmen, died penniless. 
“I always liked Charlie Dillingham’s idea for his 
epitaph,” says Gilbert. “It read this way: Here 
liés C. B. Dillingham, an honest manager. Now 
you tell one.” 

Call upon Gilbert Miller at his apartment or at 
his Rockefeller Plaza offices and you get a lot of 
lively conversation, much of it shrill and high- 
pitched, along with spasms of laughter and many 
digressions. He paces as he talks, circles the room, 
eats his grapefruit while (continued on page 94) 
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It takes more than a star... 


vehicles are written, 
as well as ridden 


I once got into an argument with some people on the question by 
of whether a sufficiently skilled actor could or could not make 

any playscript interesting. I upheld the negative. Somebody hav- ° 
ing brought up the ancient claim about the Lunts being able to Maurice 
captivate an audience by reading the telephone book, I suddenly 

had an inspiration. Dashing into another room, I picked ur a 

copy of the 1955 Manhattan directory and flung it open at random. Z0 lo tow 
I found myself among the C’s. I started with Chambers Shoe 

Repairing Company and began reading downwards, in a breath- 

less, dramatic tone, giving each name a good deal of shading and 

expressiveness. By the time I got to Chambre de Commerce 

Francaise, 29 West 57th Street, PLaza 3-5271, everybody was beg- 

ging me to stop. I stopped. But one person was not convinced. 

“So what did you prove?” she sneered. “After all, you’re not 

Alfred Lunt. Now, Lunt could read that and make it—” I had to 

restrain myself, to keep from throwing the telephone book in 


her face. The Great Sebastians, latest vehicle for 


I wish somebody—maybe the Ford Foundation or ANTA— the Lunts, was conceived by Lindsay and 

would subsidize a scientific experiment someday. The experiment See > satiety the eter's eaeher ae 
play a mind-reading team—a yen which 

would involve a director like Josh Logan or Gadg Kazan or traces back to the year 1916. 
Tyrone Guthrie rehearsing Lunt or Helen Hayes or Shirley Booth 
or Tallulah Bankhead—all members who have been elevated by 
public opinion into the telephone-book society—in choice selec- 
tions from the telephone book. And then let them give a perform- 
ance with it. Or even a ten-minute reading. We then will have a 
young, inexperienced actor read, say, Chekhov’s monologue On 
the Harmfulness of Tobacco. We will compare the two perform- 
ances and this should settle the problem forever on a scientific 
basis. It need not be a telephone book. It could be a United 
States weather report or a column of stock market quotations. 
I have a friend, an Episcopalian clergyman named the Reverend 
Alger Adams, who has a penchant for improvising melodies to 
cookbook recipies as he accompanies himself on the guitar. Doesn’t 
sound half bad, either. 

Perhaps it’s because I instinctively tend to side with a writer’s 
viewpoint, being one myself, that I refuse to accept the telephone- 
book theory. If true, it would make playwrights seem like extra- 
neous and outmoded vestiges—a theory which is held by many 
Hollywood producers. I believe that when a script “plays” on 
a stage, it must be because the playwright has managed to invent 
characters or situations that delight us in one way or another. 
Even if he has only invented one original character in a cast of 
twenty, or contrived one fresh situation out of a dozen, it is 
enough. Yet we may be so carried away by the magnetism of 
a performance when the play is mediocre that we think of the 





VANDAMM 


FRIEDMAN -ABELES 


Frank Milan was Shirley Booth’s reluctant 
suitor in The Desk Set, William Marchant’s 
comedy about men and machines. It is 

the latest in a succession of plays which 
Miss Booth has brightened. 


Sammy Davis, Jr. received his Broadway 
baptism in Mr. Wonderful, whose reason for 
being was the same versatile Mr. Davis 

A large portion of the second act 


comprises his night club routine 
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performer as having triumphed over barren material, in- 
stead of granting that the small victory is a collaboration. 

It is Shirley Booth’s special fate to exude such tenderness 
and warmth and goodness that she irradiates a dramatic 
situation and captures her audience. Admittedly The Desk 
Set, Miss Booth’s most recent vehicle, is not a masterpiece 
of comic invention or farce construction or hilarious bon 
mots. And so, one is liable to fall into the error, as one 
watches Miss Booth watering a plant or getting drunk at 
a Christmas party or fighting a mnemonic battle with an 
automatic monster, that the evening is a good evening be- 
cause, and only because, of the magic of Miss Booth. The 
magic is there, surely. And the magic has been there, time 
and time again, and it has irradiated such not altogether 
perfect things as A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, By the Beauti- 
ful Sea, The Time of the Cuckoo. But even the suavest of 
magicians must have a rabbit secreted somewhere, so that 
she can seize it triumphantly from the hat at the good mo- 
ment. To display the rabbit with the right show of illusion, 
to give the illusion of reality, this does require a sort of 
natural virtuosity and much knowledge of legerdemain and 
experience. Still the rabbit must be there. In The Desk Set 
playwright William Marchant gave Miss Booth a rabbit in 
the form of an electronic memory machine. Having been 
given this, as well as many things to say and do, in which 
she could wrap herself, she was then able to say and do them 
in the most graceful and captivating style. Few of her col- 
leagues can do so much with so little. But the little must be 
there. Without that rabbit, Miss Booth, like any other 
actress, is helpless. She cannot exist upon a stage. In Time 
of the Cuckoo Arthur Laurents gave her a bigger and more 


luscious rabbit with softer and longer ears; consequently, 
when she snatched it out of the hat, she enchanted us much 
more. 


But what happened when Miss Booth’s radiant stage vi- 
tality tried to infuse beauty into By the Beautiful Sea? The 
rabbit was a wretched little creature and nobody cared 
whether or not it was ever pulled out of the hat. I have a 
feeling that a performer’s victory is in direct ratio to the 
quality of the play. Minor plays lead to minor achievements. 
Unconsciously some actors seem to choose to appear in a 
succession of minor plays, perhaps because they fear the 
challenge of a complicated role or because they are unwill- 
ing to share some glory with an author. Miss Booth’s most 
effective creation was not in a vehicle but in a play, a genu- 
ine play that had something to say about human experience. 
Her naive, slatternly, frightened and lonely woman in Come 
Back, Little Sheba was a complete, rounded work of art. 
It was no longer a magician and a rabbit. For William Inge’s 
Lola is a character who could have been played beautifully— 
with different accents, of course—by many other actresses: 
Kim Stanley, Helen Hayes, Eileen Heckart, Grace Kelly, 
Eva Marie Saint, Vivien Leigh. Lola is a character of depth 
and substance. When she got to work on Lola, Miss Booth 
was really able to use her good mind and her emotional 
resources, and she could harness her own élan vital to a 
character that already possessed robustness apart from her. 
She didn’t have to pump life into (continued on page 88) 
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The 
Fundamentals 


Sidney Kingsley is usually an earnest sort of 
playwright who likes to build his plays around 
some topic of the times—medical ethics, juvenile 
deliquency or what really goes on in a police 
court. Nevertheless he told the world a couple of 
seasons ago that he was distressed by the low 
repute into which (so he said) farce had fallen: 
and he expressed a desire to restore it. By a not 
so remarkable coincidence, it happened that just 
then he himself had written what was obviously 
a farce. Nobody asked him the embarrassing ques- 
tion whether he wrote the piece because he 
thought farce ought to be restored in the public 
esteem, or whether he decided that it ought to be 
restored after he had discovered that a farce was 

‘ what he wanted to write. I won’t raise that em- 

Joseph W ood K ru te h barrassing question even now, but without point- 
ing a finger at anybody I will call attention to a 

general rule. Whenever any playwright announces 

that what the theatre, the nation or even the 

world at large needs most is tragedy or comedy, 

realism or poetry, historical drama or what Ham- 


Concealment under a table, as 
well as in a cupboard, is one of 
the comic devices employed in 
Thornton Wilder's The Match- 


maker, one of the hits of the 


‘f WINYIM 


1955-56 season on Broadway. Left 
to right: Loring Smith, Eileen 
Herlie and Ruth Gordon. 


NHOY 
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Margaret Phillips (left) and 
Nancy Walker converted an en- 
tire act of Noel Coward’s Fallen 
Angels into farce during the 
season just past, playing a couple 
of golf widows who imbibe 
freely in anticipation of a ren- 
dezvous with an old admirer 


let calls “Scene Unlimited,” then it is a pretty 
safe guess that he has something of the sort up 
his own sleeve. The need is general but the satis- 
faction of it is ready. After all, you hardly can 
expect a man to say that whereas the soul of the 
public is crying out for laughter, all he has to 
offer it is tears—or vice versa. 

This general truth I am modestly willing to have 
called Krutch’s Law of Supply First and Demand 
Afterwards, which supplements the more generally 
recognized law which ought to be called the Law 
of Demand and Supply. Moreover the law applies 
to criticism, polemic and causerie quite as much 
as to drama. For instance, just as soon as I start 
to compose this piece, I realize that a critical dis- 
cussion of the meaning and significance of farce 
as a theatrical mode is urgently called for by the 
present situation. In the first place there have 
been a lot of farces about recently. In the second 
place, not only Kingsley but various others includ- 
ing George Jean Nathan have presented pros and 
cons. In the third place—or shall we just forget 
all this and get down to business? The truth of 
the matter is that whether or not such a discussion 
is what everybody is looking for at the present 
moment, it is what readers of THEATRE ARTS 
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are going to get. 

To begin with, we ought to know what we are 
talking about. Or if you prefer a fancier phrase, 
we should “take care to avoid as far as possible 
semantic confusion.” What this means is that we 
need some sort of definition of farce, and this is 
not easy to come by because the word is so loosely 
used that it is often a mere term of disparagement 
or (to give you again a fancier term much favored 
at the moment by the more serious critics) it is 
merely a pejorative. Thus when Voltaire came in 
later life to regret the fact that he had started a 
cult of Shakespeare in France, he called Hamlet 
a mere “bloody farce” and summarized the plot 
in a way which seemed to justify some kind of 
contempt. Partly he was thinking about the fact 
that various things like stabbings and eating in 
public are represented on the stage, whereas such 
outward action was regarded in France as indec- 
orous. But “farce” was also a mere pejorative, 
and to that extent its use will not help us to a 
definition. 

Turn to your dictionary and you will be told 
that the word comes from the French, which 
comes in turn from the Latin farcir which means 


“to stuff.” That may (continued on page 92 
5 pas 
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| w . SH AKESPEARE 
| bes ) and the 
‘a American Actor 
a by John Houseman 
: 


Mildred Dunnock plays Constance, mother of 
Arthur. The sketches represent her court 
robe (left) and mourning dress. This second 
annual Stratford program will run until early 
September. 





King Philip of Frazice is represented in Rou- 
ben Ter-Arutunian’s costume design for the 
festival production of King John. Arnold 
— : . Moss has drawn this role. John Houseman 
staged the tragedy, one of three works com- 
prising the season. 
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For the play's opening scene. King John 
wears this costume designed by Rouben Ter- 
Arutunian. John Emery is playing the role 
in the Stratford production this summer 
Fritz Weaver has been cast as John’s antag- 
onist, Faulconbridge 


This aerial view of the new theatre in Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, shows its resemblance to 
Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre. The section in 
the foreground houses the auditorium: that 


the background, the stage and backstage 
facilities 


“How do you feel about an all-American Shakespearean 
acting company?” is the question I have been asked most per- 
sistently since it was announced that I would direct the works 
of the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre in Stratford, 
Connecticut, this summer. My answer is a well-considered and 
most emphatic “fine!” The time is particularly propitious. For 
years American acting was a branch—a very honorable branch 
—of the English theatrical tradition. Then with the rise of a 
native American drama, there developed an unfortunate but 
ever-widening chasm between the classic and realistic schools 
of performance. For half a century they have seemed irrecon- 
cilable and mutually exclusive. Today the tendency seems to 
be reversing itself. It is to the great advantage of our theatre 
that this gap is rapidly closing. 

The American actor of today is probably more conscious of 
the problems of his craft, and works harder at mastering them, 
than his fellow artist in any other country in the world. In the 
past two generations most of our best young actors have been 
preoccupied mainly with the inner mechanics of expressing 
human emotions—the much discussed “method” and its de- 
rivatives. The results have been stimulating and far-reaching. 
Of late, however, even among those actors who are most deeply 
committed to the subjective systems, there has been a growing 
preoccupation with a theatre possessing more style and elo- 
quence. Returning to New York after an absence of several 
years, one is startled to see how far American acting has veered 
in this direction. The murmuring, introspective playing in 
vogue a generation ago is giving place to performances in which 
the communication between actor and audience has become 
more direct and more frankly theatrical. Julie Harris’ Joan 
in The Lark exemplifies this, as does the acting and the stag- 
ing of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof—to mention only two obvious 
examples. 

It is not surprising, therefore that American actors today 
should be casting eager eyes toward Shakespeare. The subjec- 
tive actor, concerned with personal patterns of mood and feeling, 
has tended to regard the text as a vessel into which he can pour 
the emotions generated in him: \w ‘ie realistic situation in which 
the playwright has placed him ‘iuch of the time we find him 
playing around and above and beneath the lines. In the sus- 
tained verbal stretches of poetic drama this cannot be done. The 
author’s words are the emotion; and the actor’s ability to il- 
luminate and enrich them is the measure of his technical and 
emotional capacity to work in this no-less emotional but more 


formal theatrical medium. (continued on page 90) 





The complete text of 


by Joseph Stein and Will Glickman 
Lyrics by Arnold B. Horwitt 


pancers: Sara Aman, Imelda DeMar- 
tin, Ina Hahn, Marcia Howard, Lucia 
Lambert, Joan Darby, Ann Needham, 
Tao Strong, Beryl Towbin, Saint 
Amant, Crandall Diehl, Ronnie Lee, 
Robert Lindgren, James S. Moore, Philip 
Nasta, Robert St. Clair, William Wes- 
low, David Wood. 


sincers: Marilyn Bradley, Faith Dal- 
try, Janet Hayes, Sybil Lamb, Renee 
Orin, Betty McGuire, Muriel Shaw, 
Betty Zollinger, Ray Hyson, Jack Irwin, 
Robert Kole, Chris Robinson, John Den- 
nis, Herbert Surface, Edgar F. Thomp- 
son, Tim Worthington, Paul Brown, 
Jim Schlader. 


Music by Albert Hague 


PLAIN AND FANCY was first pre- 
sented by Richard Kollmar and James 
W. Gardiner, in association with Yvette 
Schumer, at the Mark Hellinger The- 
atre, New York City, on January 27, 
1955, with the following cast: 


RUTH WINTERS Shirl Conway 
DAN KING Richard Derr 
A MAN John Dennis 
ANOTHER MAN Chris Robinson 
KATIE YODER Gloria Marlowe 
PAPA YODER Stefan Schnabel 
ISAAC MILLER Sammy Smith 
EMMA MILLER Nancy Andrews 
EZRA REBER Douglas Fletcher Rodgers 
HILDA MILLER Barbara Cook 
A YOUNG MILLER Scotty Engel 
ANOTHER YOUNG MILLER Elaine Lynn 
PETER REBER David Daniels 
RACHEL Ethel May Cody 
SAMUEL ZOOK Daniel Nagrin 
LEVI STOLZFUSS William Weslow 
JACOB YODER Will Able 
SAMUEL LAPP Chris Robinson 
ABNER ZOOK Edgar Thompson 
IKE PILERSHEIM James S. Moore 
MOSES 200K John Dennis 
ABNER ZOOK Tim Worthington 
AN AMISH MAN Herbert Surface 
ANOTHER AMISH MAN’ Robert Lindgren 
PESSIE Faith Daltry 
SARAH Renee Orin 
ESTHER Syt’. Lamb 
REBECCA Betty McGuire 
MARY Muriel Shaw 

Ray Hyson 





Producion directed by Morton Da Costa 
Dances and musical numbers staged by Helen Tamiris 
Sets and costumes designed by Raoul Péne Dubois 
Lighting by Peggy Clark 
Orchestrations by Philip J. Lang 
Vocal arrangements by Crane Calder 
Orchestra and chorus directed by Franz Allers 
Photographs of the original Broadway production 
by Zinn Arthur 


Copyright, as an unpublished work, 1953, 
by Joseph Stein and Will Glickman 


Copyright, 1955, by Joseph Stein and Will Glickman 


Lyrics and musical compositions from PLAIN AND 
FANCY Copyright 1954, 1955, and 1956 by Chappell 
& Co., Inc., New York, New York. 


CAUTION: All rights, including professional, amateur, 
stock, motion picture, public readings, radio broadcasting 
and television are strictly reserved throughout the world 
The stock and amateur rights of this play are controlled 
exclusively by Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, New York, without whose permission in 
writing no stock or amateur performances may be given 
All inquiries with respect to any other rights should be 
addressed to the authors’ representative, William Morris 
Agency, Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


That's how you raise a barn! 
With nails and wood 
And schwitzing good 


It comes a barn! 


nope 


SCENES 


The entire action takes place in the 
present time, in and around Bird-in- 
Hand, a town in the Amish country of 
Pennsylvania. 


ACT I. 
A section of road outside 
Lancaster 
Another part of the road 


: The Yoder barnyard 
: The Yoder parlor 


Side porch of the Yoder hous« 
Barnyard on the River Farm 
A bedroom in the Yoder home 


: The Yoder barnyard 


In the Yoder barn 


ACT II 


: The River Farm 


Kitchen of the Yoder home 
Back porch of thé Yoder home 
Bedroom of the Yoder home 
A section of road 

Carnival grounds 

A section of road 

Back porch of the Yoder hom« 
The Yoder barnyard 





ACT ONE 
Scene | 


Country road in an Amish community 
in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. PAPA 
YODER is a stern, dignified Amishman in 
his middle fifties. KATE, his daughter, is 
a gentle, attractive girl, about twenty 
years old. PAPA YODER and KATIE are 
driving in a typical Amish buggy. 


KATIE: We're almost home, Papa. 


PAPA yopER: Yah! You must be tired 
from riding, Katie. 


KATIE: Not so 


PAPA YODER: (Looking off) Is that 
in the cabbage field? 


KATIE: I don’t think so. Maybe 
would not be working today. 


PAPA YODER: Why not? 


KATIE: Possible he is geting ready for 
the wedding 


PAPA YODER: Getting ready? The wed- 


ding is not for two days yet. What is 
there to get ready today? 


KATIE: Well, maybe getting his clothes 
fixed up, maybe taking a bath... 


PAPA YODER: Since when does a girl 
think of a man taking a bath “nokkid”? 


KATIE: Papa, I did not mean it like that, 
I meant 


PAPA YODER: I’m sorry already I took 
you to Lancaster. 


KATIE: Papa, just once before a girl gets 
married, she has a right to go by a big 
city 


PAPA YopER: A right, she says! A right! 
Your mama didn’t go to Lancaster 'til 
she was forty-eight years old. 


KATIE: I know, Papa. 
PAPA: A year later she was dead. 
KATIE: Please, Papa. 


PAPA YODER: Who knows what germs she 
caught there! 


KATIE: Papa, don’t talk so sad. I enjoyed 


to be in Lancaster. So many people 
And everybody talking and laughing. 


PAPA YODER: They are foolish people. In 
all Lancaster they do not even grow a 
turnip 


KATIE: And all those automobiles shlitz- 
ing up and down the streets. Were you 
ever in an automobile, Papa? 

PAPA YODER: (Startled) Me? 

KATIE: I thought maybe sometimes . 


PAPA YODER: Your cousin Abel was one 
time in an automobile 
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KATIE: (She has heard this before) I 
know, Papa 


PAPA YODER: Two and a half years later, 
dead in his grave! 
KATIE: Papa, please 


PAPA YODER: It was the gasoline stink! 


Ate up his lungs 
KATE: Papa, today just, let’s talk about 


happy things only 


papa: Yah! Ezra is a good man for you 
Katie .. And it’s 
a fine piece of land I’m buying for him 


A good farmer. 


KATIE: It will be nice, Papa, ain’t? 
You on one farm, us on the farm right 
next. Later someday it will be one big 
farm. 


PAPA YODER: Someday ain't yet. I ain't 
dead already! 


KATIE: I didn’t mean it that way, Papa, 
I meant 


(Music begin for “It Wonders Me’) 


PAPA YODER: I know, Katie, I know. 
I wish you could see how happy you 
look 


KATIE: 1 am happy. It was such a day. 


It wonders me, 

It wonders me, 

So beautiful a day can be, 

So green the field, 

So blue the sky, 

So red and gold the maple tree. 
Somewhere a breeze begins to sing 
Somewhere a bird is answering, 
So wonderful sweet the melody, 

It wonders me. 


(Music continues, ENSEMBLE enter and 
are seen in silhouette, in background) 


So green the field, 
So blue the sky, 
So gold the tree, 
It wonders me. 


PAPA YODER: Before a wedding, it is right 
for a girl to be happy. 
KATIE: Yah, Papa. 
PAPA YODER: It will be nice Katie, ain't? 
KATIE: I hope. I want it to be nice. Like 
today is nice 

(KATIE and ENSEMBLE sing) 


(CHORUS SINGS) It wonders me, 
It wonders me, 
So beautiful a day can be 


(KATIE sings) So green the field, 
So blue the sky, 
So red and gold the maple tree 


(CHORUS sings) Somewhere a breeze be- 
gins to sing 


(KATIE and cHORUS sing) Somewhere a 
bird is answering, 

So wonderful sweet the melody, 

It wonders me. 


So green the field, 
So blue the sky, 
So gold the tree, 

It wonders me 


ScENE II ° 


Section of road on the outskirts oj a 
small town in Pennsylvania. RUTH WIN- 
TERS sitting im convertible, DAN KING 
leaning against fender, reading road 
map. RUTH is a bright, sharp, sophisti- 
cated New Yorker. DAN is good-looking. 
intelligent, very earnest, given to eager 
enthusiasm. They are both in their early 
thirties. At the moment RUTH is weary 
and slightly anoyed, after a tiresome 


car trip 


RUTH: Dan, why don’t you ask some- 
body? 


DAN: This is route 27, isn’t it? 
RUTH: That sign said 27A. 
DAN: That’s the same as 27. 


RUTH: Dan, I feel that A is important 
Please ask somebody! 


DAN: Don’t worry, we'll find it! 
RUTH: We'll never be heard from again! 


DAN: I’m sure it’s on this road some- 
where. Come on, let’s get back in the 
car. 


RUTH: Relax. We’ve been in the car for 
days! Why didn’t you sell your farm 
through a real estate agent? 


DAN: My grandfather lived on that farm. 
I want to take a look at it before I sell 
it. Besides, I figured there might be a 
story on these Amish. They’re fascinat- 
ing people. 


RUTH: You just wrote a story for Cos- 
mopolitan on the Pennsylvania Dutch. 


DAN: Honey, that was not the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. It was the Philadelphia 
Athletics. 


RUTH: Dan, I swear we've been on this 
road before! What have you got against 
asking somebody? 

DAN: Who? In the last hour we’ve passed 
three pigs and a mail truck! 

RUTH: Who gets mail around here? Do 
the pigs write to each other? 

DAN: Don't worry, we'll find it. I bet 
we're practically on their doorstep 
RUTH: Well, at least we can have a 
drink. Dan, I've got a bottle of Scotch 
in my hatbox 


DAN: You'd better keep that bottle out 
of sight. The Amish are against drinking 


RUTH: Oh fine. Two days of buttermilk 
on the rocks! Why didn’t you sell your 
property to that paper box outfit? 





DAN: I couldn’t do that to these people. 
RUTH: They’re against paper boxes, too? 


DAN: A factory, Ruth .. . it would bring 
in thousands of strangers. The Amish 
want to be left alone. ° 


RUTH: Good idea! Let’s leave them alone 
and go back to New York. 


DAN: You'll really enjoy meeting these 
people, Ruth. Just think of it... . They 
have had practically no contact with the 
outside world since they settled here in 
Lancaster County, and their customs 
haven't changed in all these two hun- 
dred years. It’s inspiring in a way. The 
whole world changes around them but 
they stand solid with their simple 
honest values! 


RUTH: (Pausing) We can't even have 
one little drink? 


DAN: No, they’re really fascinating. Did 
I tell you about the buttons? 


RUTH: Buttons? What buttons? 


pAN: The Amish! They don’t use but- 
tons. 


RUTH: How do they keep things closed? 
(Looking off stage) Dan, look a people, 
a person ... (ISAAC, a short, bearded, 
brisk Amish man, enters) Come on, I 
want to see if it’s true about the buttons 


DAN: Ruth, please. (To rtsaac) Er . 
mister ... sir 
help us... . 


maybe you can 


isaac: Yah? 


DAN: We're looking for a family by the 
name of Yoder 


Isaac: Yoder? 


pAN: Yes. Do you know a family by 
that name around here? 


isaac: Yoder? There’s maybe fourteen 
Yoder families. 


DAN: I mean on this road 
ISAAC: I mean on this road. 


DAN: We're looking for a Jacob Yoder. 
Is there a Jacob Yoder? 


ISAAC: Sure. 
DAN: Where can I find him? 
Isaac: Which one? 


DAN: Is there more than one Jacob 
Yoder? 


Isaac: Four of them anyhow. 
RUTH: (To DAN) Let’s get out of here 


DAN: Ruth, wait a minute. (To ISAAC) 
I have a letter here from Jacob Yoder. 


isaac: Yah (Studies letter) This is not 
from Fat Jacob Yoder over by Daisy 
Cree 


DAN: No? 


ISAAC: He can’t write. 


RUTH: Three Jacob Yoders to go. 
Isaac: Maybe could be Hairy Jacob 
Yoder with the two fingers missing? 


RUTH: Oh my God. I hope not! . . . How 
is it there are so many Yoders around 
here? 


ISAAC: Funny ain't? But not so funny 
like Zook 

RUTH: What’s a Zook? 

tsaac:: Also families like Yoder, only 
more. We got twenty-four families Zook 


pAN: Look, this Jacob Yoder has a 
daughter. 


isaac: I know. 

DAN: How do you know? 

isaac: They all got daughters. 

DAN: Oh? 

Isaac: Even the one who can’t write. 


pAN: Well, I understand this daughter is 
getting married soon. 


isaac: Oh Katie Yoder! That Jacob 
Yoder you're looking for? 


DAN: I guess so 

isaac: He’s my brother-in-law. Him 
you'll find down the road a piece. A 
house with an elm tree in front. 

DAN: Thank you 


(ISAAC starts to exit.) 


RUTH: By the way, what’s that thing 
painted on that barn over there, a hex 
sign? 


isaac: A hex? 


RUTH: Well, I heard that around here, 
among the Pennsylvania Dutch 


Isaac: That ain't a hex. (He evits.) 
DAN: Ruth! 


RUTH: What's the matter? What did I 
do now? 


DAN: Did you have to mention hex? 
They don’t like to discuss it with out- 
siders 


RUTH: I’m sorry, but how would I know? 
I'm a Baptist! We have no secrets from 
anyone. . . 


DAN: Come on. let’s get back to the 


Car. 


(Blackout and erit.) 


Scene III 


The yard outside the Yoder home. The 
Yoder House is at the Right. Some girls 
are peeling potatoes in front of it. More 
girls are embroidering a tablecloth up- 
stage center. Flowers are being potted 
Apple butter is being churned. There is 
a wagon, and on it men are displaying 
vegetables. In front of them girls are 


peeling aples for the churn. Lights come 
up behind curtain for a tableau. Curtain 


flies open on music cue. 


RACHEL: Emma, I have here some more 
apples. 


EMMA: Good! (As she adjusts wedding 
dress to KATIE) It fits wonderful good, 
Katie. Ezra, what do you think of your 


beautiful bride? 


EZRA: (A crude, loud muscular young 
man holds up basket) Look at the to- 
matoes—big like pumpkins! 


EMMA: Ezra, look at Katie once! Forget 
the tomatoes! 


EZRA: Such tomatoes I can’t forget! 


Look, Samuel 
(KATIE exits into house.) 


MAN: Emma, is there enough apple but- 
ter? 


EMMA: I think we have enough of ev- 
erything. What a beautiful time of yea 


for a wedding! 


(EMMA and ENSEMBLE and YOUNG MIL- 
LER GIRL sing) 


(EMMA sings) Winter is a good time, 
Quieter than some. 

You sit around the kitchen 

And wait for spring to come. 


(CHILDREN sing) Chew your thumb and 
wait for springtime. 


Spring is a good time, 

Lilacs at the door, 

Roses climbing up a garden wall 
Summer is a good time, 

Time for things to grow, 


(ENSEMBLE sings) Time for getting ready 
For the very best time of all 


(EMMA sings) The fall. 

Nights are crisp and the air like wine 
And the leaves begin to burn, 

And the dumbest Dutchman's doing fine 
‘Cause wherever you look 

Wherever you turn is 


(EMMA sings) Plenty of Pennsylvania 
You've never seen the likes of 
Plenty of Pennsylvania 

Where anything grows 


Plenty of Pennsylvania. 
No pastures green the likes of 
Plenty of Pennsylvania 
Where anything grows 


All you need is some seed 

And a plow or two, 

And a bull who’s keeping company 
With a cow or two. 


Soon you've got 

Plenty of Pennsylvania, 

Sweet land of meadows golden 
And fat red barns for holdin’ 
What goes to town on market day 
Plenty of 

Plenty of Pennsylvan-i-ay. 
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EZRA: Plenty of Pennsylvania 


You've never seen the likes of 


Plenty of Pennsylvania 


Where anything grows 


ENSEMBLE sings) Anything grows in 
Pennsylvania 

Look around and you can see 

Anything grows in Pennsylvania 


Anything and everything from A to Z 


Anything and everything from A to Z 


CHILD sings) Asparagus broccoli, 
cauliflower, 
Dandelion greens and escarole, 


ind grapes and honeydew melon 


And iceberg lettuce for the salad bow! 


ENSEMBLE sings) And iceberg lettuce 


for the salad bowl 


CHILD sings) Juniper, kale and lovelys 
lentils, 
Mushrooms, nutmeg, okra, peas, 


Quinces, rutabaga, squash, tomatoes, 


EMMA sings) Un-i-ons sweet like 
strawberries 

Vinegar also watermelon 
Ex-plant planted all in rows 

Yams and zpinach? 

No! 

Zauerkraut? 

No' 


Zucchini! 


ENSEMBLE sings) In Pennsylvania any 


thing grows 
Repeat chorus) 
(Crowd talking. DAN and RUTH enter 


DAN Approaching arn AMISH WOMAN) 
does a Mr. Yode 
live here? (The AMISH WOMAN doesn 


I beg your pardon 


answer, but looks shyly away. DAN go¢ 
to an AMISH MAN) We're looking for 
Mr. Jacob Yoder 


(The MAN stares at him and retreats.) 


RUTH: Well! It’s been a lovely visit! 
Come on, Dan 


DAN: Wait a minute. Ruth 


HILDA steps forward. About twenty- 
two, pert and attractive, she has a 
more self-confident manner than the 


others.) 


HILDA: You want Jacob Yoder” 
DAN: That’s right 

HILDA: He lives by here 

DAN: Oh. Are you Mrs. Yoder? 


HILDA: (Amused) No, I’m not yet any- 
body’s missus. I am his niece, Hilda 
Miller. (Two small children are half- 


hidden behind her skirts) This is my 


sister and my brother 
(The CHILDREN hastily retreat.) 


DAN: (Looking around) Well, I’m sorry 
if we've interrupted a party or some 
thing 


HILDA: (Looking at him with real 
terest) Yah 


DAN: Perhaps we'd better come back 


some other 


HILDA: (Quickly) No stay once 


RUTH: If you’re sure we're not in the 
way 


HILDA: No, no. (Notices RUTH’S attire) 


Pardon me, please are you a Span- 


ish lady? 
RUTH: Spanish 


HILDA: In a magazine once, I saw a 
Spanish lady wearing such a thing. 


RUTH: Spanish? Honey, I bought this at 
Ohrbach’s 


HILDA (Bewildered) Oh (Turns to 


DAN, fascinated) You ain’t a farmer, yet? 
DAN: (Amused) No, I’m not! 


HILDA: (Studies him for a moment, then 


admiration, to herself) Golly, what 


a kind! 


RUTH: (Dryly) Yes 


DAN: Miss Miller, could you tell Mr 
Yoder I’m here? I’m Dan King. We just 
drove down from New York 


(The sa surpr sed rustle from the 


group 


HILDA Tur From New 


York, all the way to Bird-in-Hand? 


ung, on porch) 


RUTH: With a torn road map yet! 
(Catches herself. To pAN) Yet? Hey, 


it’s catching! 


HILDA: (To DAN) You're the fellow from 
the river farm, then 


DAN: That's right 


HILDA: I didn’t know such a fellow like 


you owned it 


DAN: Why? What sort of fellow did you 


expect? 


HILDA: (Slightly flustered) I thought an 
old I mean not so fancy 
Uncle Jacob is by the barn. Come in 


the house, once 
DAN: Thank you 


(He exits into the house. RUTH starts 
to go into the house, looks back and 
notices all the Amish staring at her 


She smiles at them reassuringly.) 


RUTH: No buttons! (Slides side zipper 


of her skirt down and up) See? Zipper! 


! 
(A murmur of amazement wells up 


among the Amish.) 





. This is my 


Rarhar 4 


AMISH MAN: Did you see their car? 


AMISH MAN: Without a top, even! 


AMISH: Did you see the shoes she was 


wearing’ 
EMMA: (Entering from house) Who was 
that Mexican lady? 


(PETER enters.) 


AMISH GIRL: Come, bring in the corn 


AMISH MAN: Bessie, you bring the toma- 


toes and I'll bring the 


(The talking stops as they all notice 


PETER.) 
PETER: Hello, Rachel! 


RACHEL: You look nice, Peter, You fixed 


yourself by your Aunt. A little fatter 


Two 


cooking, why not? 


PETER with Aunt Anna’s 


Busy here 


years 
EMMA: Everybody's bringing for your 
brother’s wedding 

PETER: Oh! Where's Katie? 
SAMUEL: Hello, Peter, you came back 


PETER: Hello, Samuel 


SAMUEL: What a nice surprise 


PETER: Yah. Is Katie around? 


SAMUEL: I guess. You were by the to- 


bacco sale in Lebanon? 
Yah. Where's Katie? 
Peter, Katie is 


PETER 


EMMA 


getting married 


PETER: I know 


EMMA: Don’t make trouble 


PETER: (Crosses to 


to talk with her 


EMMA) I only 


want 


sister and my brother. 


e nr ~ hard arr 


EMMA: Once you already got in trouble 
fighting about Katie. Again you want 
they should make you go away from 
Don't trouble 


here? make 


(PETER starts to leave as KATIE enters 


from house.) 


KATIE: (On porch) Peter! 


PETER: Hello, Katie 


KATIE: I heard you came back 


PETER: Yah. This morning 


SAMUEL (Encouraging group to leave 


KATIE and PETER alone) Time for supper 


once, ain't? (He exits.) 


RACHEL 


(Exiting) Yah. Go wash 


(Others exit.) 


KATIE: You look 


nice. A little thinner 


PETER: It was hard work by my uncle 


KATIE (Coming down from _ porch) 


They’re all right, the family there? 
The You look 


Like always 


PETER 


Katie 


same nice, too, 


KATIE: (Steps away) Thank you 


PETER: Are you happy, Katie? 


KATIE: (Uneasily) Yah. Sure 


PETER: Are you happy that you are get- 


» 


ting married to Ezra‘ 


KATIE (Looking You know, 


Peter, today I was by Lancaster 


away) 


PETER: I heard only yesterday about you 


and Ezra. I was surprised. I hardly be- 


lieved it 


KATIE: I have to go 
(Starts to 


back 


inside 


go.) 


PETER: Where is the promise we made 


when we were children yet? 


KATIE And 


We were so young, Peter 
you were away a long time 
PETER 


us 


I do not believe you forgot about 


KATIE: I came to an age for marrying 
And Papa 


PETER: Your 
A good farmer 


Yah, he 


Papa always liked Ezra 


KATIE is a good farmer! 


peTeR: And your Papa would never pick 


Katie 


a man who fights, even 


me for his Peter is a trouble- 


maker 
KATIE: Please, Peter 


PETER: I! 
Beiler’s hands off you! 


fought only to keep Amos 


KATIE: I know 


PETER: But your father did not care why 


KATIE It's no use to talk about it 


now 


father never cared why 


about anything. He saw me when I was 


PETER: Your 
plowing once, throw a stone in the river 
I told him I wanted to watch the ripples 
only. He thought I was a crazy man. He 
heard me whistle once, and he told me 
to my face, “A man who whistles has an 
empty head!” This is not a man for his 


Katie 


KATIE: Peter, will you come to my wed- 


ding? 


PETER: No. (Crosses away from KATIE) 
It would not make it happier if I came 
I do not even have a proper present for 


you 


KATIE: Please please come 


PETER: Remember the first present I 


gave you? 


KATIE: (Crosses to PETER) Yes 


PETER: When you started in school 


your first writing-book 


KATIE: And you drew a bluebird on the 


cover 


PETER: (Smiling) With both eyes on one 
side of his head 


KATIE: Still I have it 


PETER: It was a silly thing at that 


age to fall in love 


KATIE: Yes it was 


PETER: But still you have it 


(He 


sings) 


Once we were foolish children, 
Playing as children play 

Racing through a meadow April bright, 
Dreaming on a hilltop half the night 
Now that we're 
We have 


growing older, 


no time to play 




































Now that we're growing wiser, 


We are not wise enough to stay 


Young and foolish, 
Why is it wrong to be 
Young and foolish, 
We haven't long to be 
Soon enough the carefree days, 
The sunlit days go by 
Soon enough the bluebird has to fly 
We were foolish, 
One day we fell in love, 
Now we wonder 
What we were dreamnig of, 
Smiling in the sunlight, 
Laughing in the rain, 
I wish that we were young and foolish 
again 
(KATIE is almost moved to kiss PETER 


Music continues.) 


KATIE: (Drawing away) No, Peter 


no (She exits.) 


(PETER 





sings again) 
Smiling in the sunlight, 

Laughing in the rain, 

I wish that we were young and foolish 


again 


Scene IV 


The Yoder parlor. It is typical of a pros- 
stifly fur- 


shed, obviously seldom used. very 


perous Amish household 


lean and austere. DAN, RUTH and HILDA 
are sitting on a long settee. For a few 


moments no words are spoken but there 


are several strained smiles 





DAN: (After pause) I hope Mr. Yoder 
won't be tied up much longer 


HILDA: Tied up? 





DAN: Busy. In the barn, with whatever 
he’s doing 





HILDA: Oh, no. The new calf was yar- 


rixing and he is taking care. 





RUTH: (With interest) Yarrixing? 


HILDA: (Searching for the right word) 


Vomiting 


(RUTH looks slightly ill. PAPA YODER 
and isaac enter. Throughout ensuing 
scene HILDA sits with hands primly 


folded in her lap.) 


PAPA YODER: Excuse me you're waiting 


till now 


DAN: That's quite all right, Mr. Yoder 


I'm Dan King 
PAPA YODER: Hello 


pAN: And this is Miss Winters. 


RUTH 


How do you do! 


PAPA YODER: How do you do! My brother- 
in-law 
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RUTH 


Didn’t we talk to you on the 


road? 


isaac: Yah. Coming from the store I 
was. They were coming’ from Ephrata 
a ways, and 


PAPA YODER: (Cutting him off) Yah 
(To DAN) I was busy by the barn. The 


new calf, today all day was yarrixing 
DAN: Yes, we heard the news. Mr. Yoder, 
you wrote me about buying my farm 
PAPA YODER: Yah 


DAN: Well, as I was telling Miss Winters, 
I wanted to take a look at the place 
before I sold it 


PAPA YODER: (Deliberately) Miss Win- 


ters? You’re not married 
RUTH: No, we're not 


PAPA YODER: And you drove all the way 
from New York together? 





DAN: (Bewildered) That’s right 


PAPA YODER: (This has condemned them) 
Yah! You're going back to New York 


today? 


DAN: We hadn't planned to it’s a 
bit of a trip. Is there a hotel near here? 


PAPA YODER: You came to sell the farm 


ain't? 


DAN Yes 


PAPA YODER: By us, people who visit 


don’t go by a hotel. Stay here 


RUTH: No buttons! See? Zipper! 


K nara 
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DAN: Oh, no we don’t want to 


impose 


PAPA YODER: No, there is for you a nice 
big bedroom in the back. (To RUTH) 
You sleep in the little room under the 


Stairs 


RUTH: Little room under the stairs? Dan, 
why don’t we go to a hotel? I'd love a 
hot tub, and 


PAPA YODER: A hot tub you can have 


here 


DAN: Just overnight, Ruth. Is my farm 
far from here, Mr. Yoder? 


PAPA YODER: It is right past by my fence 


over by the river. With the big white 
barn 


(The two little MILLER CHILDREN enter.) 
OLDER BOY: Uncle 


What? 


PAPA YODER 





OLDER BOY 


The calf is again yarrixing 


PAPA YODER: (Impatiently) Ach Pl 
be a few minutes only. (PAPA and CHIL- 


DREN exit.) 


isaac: Mr. King, you got a good piece 


of land. He’s buying it for his new son- 


in-law soon 
DAN: So I understand 


(Sighs) By 


daughter gets married, and by some 


ISAAC some people the 


people not. (Looks at HILDA.) 


nwa 








HILDA: Papa 


Isaac: (Indicating HILDA) By her is a 
foolishness. Men come around by her 
plenty, but stay they don’t 


(HILDA grimaces slightly, indicating 
that this is an old story to her.) 


DAN: (Slightly embarrassed) Well, I 
wouldn’t worry about it, Mr. Miller. 


isaac: She needs marrying. Twenty- 
two years yet. Children she should have 
now. But if there is no man, from where 
is the children? 


RUTH: A good question. 


isaac: (To HILDA) See? Even her, she 
Says it. 

DAN: Oh, I’m sure she'll get married, 
Mr. Miller. An attractive girl like Hilda 


(Hilda smiles, pleased.) 


isaac: (Still wound up) Moses Beiler 
wanted marrying 


DAN: He did? 


Isaac: Hot for her he was. But with her 
big mouth, she told him straight he is 
dumb like a cow. 


HILDA: Moses Beiler is dumb like a cow 


Isaac: (Enraged) So? So you had to 
tell him? 


HILDA: (Placidly) Everybody knows. He 
should know, too, ain’t? 


pAN: Look, Mr. Miller .. . 


ISAAC: (To DAN and RUTH) And Jonas 
Fisher! A big wonderful built man! 
With ten acres of tobacco yet! He took 
her for rides in his buggy. All of a sud- 
den is gefinished! (Rhetorically) Why? 


HILDA: (Looking straight ahead) Jonas 
Fisher sweats too much. 


ISAAC: (Furious) Every man sweats! 


HILDA: Not like Jonas Fisher. 


ISAAC: (At wit’s end) And this she told 
him! 


HILDA: (Demurely) Papa, you want me 
to be honest, ain’t? 


Isaac: (Exasperated) It is also honest 
not to be a blabbermaul! (To pan) Ex- 
cuse me that I holler, but with Hilda it 
boils me up. We don’t see no man for 


her! 


DAN: (Uncomfortably) Yes! Well 
er . if we’re staying, I'll go out to 
the car and get our bags. Excuse me 


(KATIE and PAPA enter in the middle 
of his speech.) 


isaac: This is Katie. For her is the 
wedding 


RUTH: Well! Congratulations, Katie! 
KATIE: Thank you. 


DAN: Mine, too, Miss Yoder. 


PAPA YODER: From New York they are 
From him I'm buying for you and Ezra 
the river farm. 


KATIE: Yes, Papa 
DAN: I'll bring the bags in 


RUTH: Be careful with my hatbox! Don't 
drop it! 


(DAN exits.) 


tsaac: (He looks at RUTH for a moment) 
Excuse me for asking 


RUTH: Yes? 
isaac: Are you maybe a Gypsy lady? 
ruTH: No, Mr. Miller. I bought this at 
a place in New York. . 

(PETER enters.) 
PETER: Mr. Yoder 


PAPA YODER: What are you doing here? 
In my house? 


PETER: Mr. Yoder, I want to talk with 


you. 


PAPA YODER: (Coldly) About what? 


PETER: (Looks at KATIE) Alone I would 
like to talk with you 


Peter 
to him.) 


KATIE (She starts crossing 


PAPA YODER: (Hold’s her back) We have 
nothing to talk. Go out of this house! 


PETER: Mr. Yoder, you must listen to 
me once 


PAPA YODER: Wherever you go comes 
trouble. (Sharply) I want you out of 
my house! 


(PETER looks at PAPA YODER for a mo- 


ment, and exits left. KATIE starts to 
exit.) 


PAPA YODER: Katie! You and Hilda go 
and red up the rooms for the company 
(KATIE hesitates, then exits right. HILDA 
exits with her, her arm around KATIE) 
Isaac, come help me with the calf. (He 
exits.) 


Isaac: (To RUTH) Yah! Miss, you want 
to come see the sick calf? 


RUTH: No, think you, but give him my 
best. . 


(ISAAC starts to exit as six stolid 
heavy-set, bearded AMISHMEN enter 
They troop in, and their eyes are im- 
mediately concentrated on RUTH.) 


1saac: Ah, look who came around once! 
Hello! 
JACOB YODER: We left the pots and dishes 


in the kitchen. Anything more we can 
help? 


isaac: The fixings are all, but stay a 
little. 


(They all look at sacos for a decision.) 


sacoB: All right. A little 


IsAAc: We have with us this lady from 
New York er Miss 


RUTH: Ruth Winters 


isaac: Make the acquaintance of some 
friends here. Wonderful live fellows! 
(She looks at them and they stare at 
her. isaac goes down the line) Abner 
Zook Samuel Lapp .. . Ike Piler- 
Moses Zook . Abner Zook 
and Jacob Yoder. Nice fellows! (He 


exits.) 


sheim 


RUTH: Jacob Oh! How do you do? 


(RUTH and MEN are left standing: after 
a moment, she sits and they remain 


standing.) 


RUTH: (Waves vaguely) Sit down gen- 
tlemen 


(They look to JaAcos.) 
JacoB: We only stay a little 


RUTH: Yes well 


is awkward, and she rises) I’m only 


(Sitting alone 


staying a little myself. (There is a huge 
gap in the conversation, and RUTH makes 
an effort) It’s lovely country around 
here (They don’t answer. She 
struggles on) it was lovely country 
all the way from New York (Same 
kind of meager reaction) in fact, 
it’s all lovely, the whole country 
from New York right to California 
(Desperate) I just love America! (DAN 
enters, carrying bag and a hatbox. RUTH 
crosses to him) Where have you been 
for the past three hours? 


DAN (Glances at the men) 
What's the matter? 


Why? 


RUTH: You'll find out 
to men) Gentlemen, I'd like you to meet 
Dan King. (They nod) Dan, this is 
Emile Schultz, I think 


(Cheerily turns 


er er 
AMISH MAN: Abner Zook 


RUTH: Of course there are two of 
those. And this is (Hesitates) 
Shubert? 


Franz 


AMISH MAN: Samuel Lapp 


RUTH: I’m sorry 
other one, Abner Zook 


Ike Pilersheim 


And this is the 


AMISH MAN 


RUTH: That's right. Sorry, Ike.This is 
the other Abner Zook 


AMISH MAN: Moses 
RUTH: Oh, ves' Abner Moses' 
AMISH MAN: Moses Zook 


RUTH: I could have sworn there were 
two Abners. And this gentleman is . . 
er Hammacher Schlemmer? 


AMISH MAN: Abner Zook. 


RUTH: (To DAN) And you thought I was 
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making it up! (Up to the last one) And 
Dan, guess who this is? .. . Jacob Yoder! 


DAN: Oh? Oh! How do you do...! 


RUTH: Not Fat Jacob Yoder. Not Hairy 
Jacob Yoder. This is Jolly Jacob Yoder! 


DAN: I’m delighted to meet you, gentle- 
men. Why don’t we all sit down? 


RUTH: Dan, I’ve been through all that 
They only stay a little 

DAN: Oh! (To AMISH MEN) It’s lovely 
country around here 

RUTH: I'll save you a lot of time. (To 
MEN) He loves America, too! 

DAN: What? 

RUTH: Come on, let’s get unpacked. 


(They start to exit) Well, fellows 
keep the joint jumping! 


As RUTH and DAN start to exit, EZRA 


enters, carrying large cabbage.) 


DAN: Oh! Hello 


a little surprised) I suppose you’re an- 


(EZRA stares at them 


other wedding guest 


EZRA: I’m not a guest. I’m the one get- 


ting married 


DAN: Oh! Wonderful 


RUTH: Congratulations! 


RUTH 
DAN: Oh?.. 


. And Dan, guess who this is? 


DAN: (As EZRA continues staring) Yes 
er ... that’s certainly a fine cab- 
bage you have there. 


EZRA: It’s rotten! 


DAN: Well 


spins. 


. . that’s the way the world 
Come on, Ruth. 


(They exit att look after them. Ezra 
shakes his head as he studies cabbage.) 


sacos: What are you so grumpy? 


EZRA: My cabbages are all yellow by 
the edges. 


yacoB: A man gets married Thursday 
should smile a little. 


EZRA: Thursday I'll smile. Maybe 


SAMUEL LAPP: Ezra 
marry Katie, ain’t? 


. you’re glad to 


EZRA: What's to be so glad? 
ABNER ZOOK: You're not glad? 
EzRA: What's not to be glad? 


SAMUEL LAPP: So why are you marrying 


Katie? 


(EZRA sings) Comes a time in his life 
When a man should take a wife 

If I have to take a wife, 

So why not Katie? 








Milking cows Katie knows, 
Katie mends and Katie sews, 
And a farm with Katie goes, 
So why not Katie? 


It could be if I wait 

Comes along a perfect mate, 
But for this a man could wait 
Until he’s eighty 


So in meeting when I stand 

With my hand in Katie’s hand 

And a wedding dinner making in the 
pot, 

When they ask, “Do you take Katie?” 

I will answer like a shot: 

“Do I take Katie ras 

Why not?” 

(AMISH ONE sings) She’s a nice girl, 
Katie always was 

(EZRA sings) When her father says “Shut 


up” to her, she always does 


(AMISH TWO sings) You could marry 
Bertha Broder, like a dream she 
cooks, 


(AMISH THREE sings) Like an ox she’s 
healthy, 


(EZRA sings) Like an ox she looks 


(AMISH FOUR sings) Kate’s a bissel 
skinny where she should be fat 








. . . Jacob Yoder! 


Oh! How do you do... ! 


RUTH: Not Fat Jacob Yoder. Not Hairy Jacob Yoder. 
This is Jolly Jacob Yoder! 


Worthinator W At 
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(EZRA sings) When the kids start com- 
ing, she won’t be so flat. 


(AMISH FIVE sings) With the hand of 
Anna Gruber comes a lot of cash. 


(EZRA sings) With the face of Anna 
Gruber comes a big mustache. 


(AMISH SIX sings) Once you promised 
Ilsa Brett 
When she grew up, you she'd get, 


(EZRA sings) But she ain’t stopped 
growing yet, 


So I'll take Katie. 


(AMISH THREE sings) Once I kissed Dora 
Brand, 
I found schmutzing Dora grand. 


(ezRA sings) So did half of Bird-in- 
Hand, 
So I'll kiss Katie. 


(EZRAS sings) It could be if I wait 
Comes along a perfect mate, 

But for this a man could wait 
Until he’s eighty. 


So tomorrow when I stand 

With my hand in Katie’s hand 

And in meeting house they put me on 
the spot, 

In a clear and honest voice 

Since I ain’t got no other choice 

I'll answer: “Katie... !” 


(AMISH MEN sing) Sweet and lovely 
Katie ...! 


(EZRA sings) Hard-working Katie! 
Why not? 

















Scene V 


Behind the Yoder house. 
It is early evening. 


KATIE enters carrying copybook, with a 
picture of a bluebird on it. Two young 
couples pass her in romantic attitudes. 


FIRST COUPLE: Hello, Katie. 


(KATIE, preoccupied, acknowledges 
them with a nod. She goes to, and sits 
on, bench. After a moment DAN enters.) 


DAN: Good evening, Katie. 


KATIE: Oh. Hello. (She closes the book 
and holds it on her lap.) 


DAN: I thought I'd take a look at my 
river farm. It’s not far, is it? 


KATIE: No. If you want I'll show you 


DAN: No hurry. That was a wonderful 
dinner, Katie. 
KATIE: I’m glad you enjoyed. 


DAN: That meat dish. I remember my 
grandmother used to make it. What do 
you call it again? 

KATIE: Kassler Ripschen und Sauer- 
kraut. 


pAN: Your future husband is getting a 
great cook. 


KATIE: Yah. That he knows 
away.) 


(Looks 


DAN: Is anything the matter? Are you 
all right? 


KATIE: I am all right. Sure 


pAN: You don’t seem very happy 
the day before your wedding. 


KATIE: I am happy. Of course I am 
happy. Ezra is good Amish. Never does 
he make trouble. Why should I not be 
happy? 


pAN: Of course. How long have you two 
been engaged? 


KATIE: It’s maybe three months since 
Papa and Ezra’s papa decided. 


DAN: I see. That’s the way it was ar- 
ranged. 


KATIE: Yah. 


pan: And you'll be living on the farm 
I'm selling your father. 


KATIE: I guess. 


DAN: (Awkwardly) Well 
you'll be very happy. 


I hope 


KATIE: Thank you! 

pAN: (Notices book) What's that on the 
cover? 

KATIE: This? A bluebird. It’s my old 
schoolbook. 


pAN: (Takes book) Curious-looking 
thing. May I see it? Two eyes on one 
side of its head. (Looks at her.) 


KATIE: (Turning away) Somebody made 
it for me once. 


pAaN: A boy? 
KATIE: Yah. 


DAN: (Glances at her; leafs through 
book) You weren't too good in arith- 
metic, Katie. 


KATIE: No. 


pAN: (Still leafing through) Say, this 
poem is charming. Did you write it? 


KATIE: No, it’s from around here. (Hesi- 
tates) Somebody wrote it in for me. 


DAN: Oh. The artist? 
KATIE: (Hesitates) Yah. 


(The music of “Young and Foolish” 
plays very quietly during the follow- 
ing scene.) 


DAN: (Reads) “I love you so and we 
can get a house 

And you can fix it nice with paint .. . 

And when the stars is out, we'll feel 
so fine, 

But when the stars is all, you'll love 

me... ain't?” 


(Long pause.) 


KATIE: (Rises) I'll show you the farm. 
(They exit. Music continues as the 
lights fade.) 


Scene VI 


The Barn on River Farm. Peter, on lad- 
der, painting bluebird in profile, two 
eyes on one side of head. DAN and KATIE 
enter. As they speak, peter hears them, 
descends ladder. pan is still carrying 
KATIE’s book. 


KATIE: .. . and over the hill is the river. 


DAN: Beautiful land. And all that is 


' 


tobacco... ! 


KATIE: Corn! 


DAN: I'd better brush up on my botany! 
But you do grow tobacco here. 


KATIE: Yah. Also grows here a lot of ... 
(Sees PETER.) 


PETER: Hello, Katie. 

KATIE: Peter! You shouldn't have .. . 
This is Mr. King. Peter Reber. 

DAN: How do you do. 


PETER: Hello. 


DAN: That’s an interesting bird you're 
painting there. 


PETER: (Looking at KATIE) Yah. 


DAN: These barn decorations are very 
colorful and . . . (Looks at book cover, 
looks at painting on barn, realizes sig- 
nificance. Hands book back to KATIE) 
I'd better get beck to the house. 
Ruth is waiting for me. Nice meeting 
you, Peter! (DAN exits.) 


KATIE: You should not have done it, 
Peter! 


PETER: I'm going away, Katie. Tonight 
I wanted you should remember me. 


KATIE: You should not have done it. 
PETER: If you want I will paint it over. 


KATIE: No 
have to go away 


don’t. Peter, you don’t 


PETER: I want to! 


KATIE: Peter .! Please don’t go away 


PETER: Katie . Katie? 


KATIE: (Rushing to his arms) Don’t go 
away from me again, Peter! 


PETER: J will talk to your father! He 
must listen to me! 


KATIE: Not you, Peter. I will talk to 
him. To me he will listen. 


PETER: You think, Katie? 


KATIE: He must! I will make him listen! 
He must believe that you are good 
Amish. And you will be, ain’t, Peter? 


PETER: Yes, Katie 


KATIE: Not for Papa only. For me 
Fighting is sinful. Promise me, Peter 


never again . . . promise! 


peter: Never again. I promise! (They 
embrace.) 


KATIE: Like it was a long time ago, 
ain’t? 


PETER: The best time it was 


(KATIE sings) Young and foolish, 

It can’t be wrong to be 

Young and foolish, 

We haven't long to be. 

Soon enough the carefree days, the 
sunlit days go by. 

Soon enough the bluebird has to fly. 


(PETER sings) Call me foolish, 
But I would choose to be 
Young and foolish, 

The way we used to be. 


(BOTH sing) Smiling in the sunlight, 
laughing in the rain, 

Together we'll be young and foolish 
again. 


They exit. Young Amish girls and 
boys enter, carrying lanterns. By lan- 


tern light boys and girls dance. 


Scene VII 


Small bedroom in Yoder home. It has 
a slanting ceiling, as if under stairs. It 
is sparsely furnished: a bed, dresser. 
hooks on wall, a curtain strung on a 
pole, no mirror or pictures. RUTH’s hat- 
box is on the bed, open. RUTH is sprawled 
in hard-backed chair, smoking and with 
a drink in her hand. 
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RUTH: (Bitterly) To Hairy Jacob Yoder 
(She drinks, takes a more relared PETER: Call me foolish, 


t | 
puff. Looks at cigarette, starts looking But | would choose to be 
Young and foolish, 


The way we used to be 


MA 


around for a place to drop the ashes 
There is no ashtray; she considers flick- 
ing ashes into her palm holds top 
of her dress out for a moment, rejects 
this idea looks around room, gets 
increasingly irritated, starts to go to 
dresser, when she hits her head on ceil- 
ing) This room was built for an Amish 
(Knock at door) Who is it? 


midget! 








DAN: (Entering) Hi Just wanted to 
see if you were comfortable 







RUTH: Sure! I don’t know why I let 


you drag me down here. . 










DAN: Now wait a minute I didn’t 
drag you. I asked you if you wanted to 


come, and you said yes 








RUTH: Well, I thought you’d have been 
disappointed if I'd refused 





DAN: Oh, I would have been. Very 





RUTH: (Warmly) Would you, Dan? 





















DAN: (Warmly) Of course (A pause 
Looks at chest) I bet this chest is over 
two hundred years old. 





RUTH: (Dryly) That’s just what I was 
thinking! 


DAN: Well, I'm going to get unpacked 
Anything you want? 


rUTH: Nothing I can think of! 





DAN: See you later RY 














(He exits. She looks after him, and 


















starts singing.) 





In natural history every he 
When wanting a particular she 


Can always find a way to tell her so i j 

The cricket chirps, the penguin struts, ; ‘ i ; 
The monkey tosses coconuts, ; “ 

The bullfrog makes a noise like Vaughn " ‘ 


Monroe , 
What's true of bird and beast and bee 
Applies to people equally 
Except for my particular Romeo 





He may adore me—how would I know? 
If I'm the light of his life, 

It doesn’t show 

I go through the motions but I'm well 


















aware 


It's a helluva way to run a love affair 





He doesn’t tingle whenever we meet, 

Our love has all the thrill 

Of shredded wheat. 

We never run barefoot through each 
other's hair; 

It’s a helluva way to run a love affair ete 

Some lucky lovers have a talent for Gaur: 
romance; 

Hackensack can seem like Paris, France. | 

I have a true love with a diff'rent kind 
of knack; 

He turns Paris into Hackensack. 


I'm not suggesting he isn’t A-1 

He has a character like 
Washington 

But when will my Georgie cross the 
Delaware? 


George 


It’s a helluva way to run a love affair. 

I try to lure him with romantic atmos- 
phere, 

Candlelight and music in his ear 

I whisper lyrics that speak love in 
every line, 

And he falls in love with Oscar Ham- 
merstein. 


For no good reason I’m hanging around, 
There must be some other fish that can 
be found. 
I'm stuck with the one I’m stuck on . . 
c’est la guerre, 
My trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly 
. Square, 
But it’s a helluva way to run a love 
affair. 
(After song, RUTH goes to the dresser 
for her cigarette. There is a knock on 
the door.) 


RUTH: Just a minute. Just a minute! 
(She drinks down her unfinished Scotch, 
recaps the bottle and puts it in her hat- 
box. Another knock on the door) In a 
second . who is it? (RUTH becomes 
aware of the cigarette in her hand, can’t 
decide what to do with it and holds it 
behind her back when there is another 
knock at the door) Yes . . . who is it? 
HILDA: Excuse me. You ready for your 
bath? 

RUTH: I'd love it. 

HILDA: It will be ready soon now. 


RUTH: Fine. By the way, Hilda, this 
room doesn’t seem to have a closet. 


HILDA: No, we use the hooks. (Sniffs) 
Something is brenning! 


RUTH: Brenning? 
HILDA: From a fire it smells! 


RUTH: (Takes a cigarette from behind 
back) Oh, that’s this. 

HILDA: (Shocked) You were smoking it? 
auem: Well... game... 


HILDA: (Awed) Uncle Jacob would have 
a conniption. 

RUTH: I’m sorry. 

HILDA: (Conspiratorial) But what he 
don’t know won't conniption him. 


RUTH: (Looks at her with new regard) 
Right! (ruTH takes final puff.) 


HILDA: (Extending hand) I will throw 
it away. 
RUTH: (Gives her butt) Do Amish men 


smoke? 


HILDA: (Crosses to window, looks out 
carefully before throwing butt out) 


_ HILDA: (Astounded) Just 


Some do. Young ones. But no woman 
ever. She would be shunned 


RUTH: What do you mean? 


HILDA: Shunned. No one talks to you or 
looks at you or anything. Shunned is 
a terrible thing. (Picks ruTH’s dress 
from bed) You want I should hang 
you up? 


RUTH: Thank you, dear. (The door opens 
and the two children enter carrying a 
wooden tub. They set it down) Well 
sir, madam . . . what is this? 


HILDA: For your bath. (To the children) 
Get the hot water. 


(They stand and stare at RUTH, as 
RUTH stares at the tub.) 


HILDA: (Sharply) Move once! 
(They run out of the room.) 


RUTH: Hilda . no indoor plumbing? 


HILDA: By us plain Amish, such a thing 
is not allowed. 


RUTH: (Incredulous) Nobody has plumb- 
ing? 


HILDA: Well .. . a few fancy ones. 


RUTH: I see. The button crowd! 
Well! Bath time! (Pulls tub behind cur- 
tain. Starts undressing behind curtain 
It is about shoulder high.) 


HILDA: I'll finish putting away for you 
(Picks up dress) Golly, what soft goods 


(During ensuing dialogue, HILDA is 
emptying suitcase and putting clothes 
away. RUTH throws slip, etc. on screen 
wire.) 


HILDA: (Picks up sheer panties from 
wire and stares at them) What is this? 


RUTH: (Looks over curtain) Panties 


.. You know, underwear 


HILDA: Oh 
bloomers. 


these go under the 


RUTH: Bloomers? I don’t wear bloomers 
... these? 
RUTH: That’s all. 

HILDA: This would give Mama a con- 


niption. . The shoes I'll put under 
the bed here. 


RUTH: Fine. 


HILDA: (After a moment) You are keep- 
ing company with Mr. King steady-like? 


ruTH: Dan? Hmmm... 
you'd call steady-like. 


no. Not what 


HILDA: He is a very interesting-looking 
man. 


RUTH: Yes, he is. 
HILDA: He’s wonderful nice. 


RUTH: Mm. I hope this tub doesn’t give 
me any splinters anywhere 


HILDA: I looked at Mr. King’s fingers 
already. They are very clean 

RUTH:. Yes 

HILDA: Like a dentist! (As she picks up 
brassiere from wire) Very polite he is 


also, and (Notices bra) 
this thing? 


. what is 


RUTH: (Looks over curtain) What do 
you think it is? 


HILDA: (Examining it, holds it by ends. 
so that it looks like a basket) For car- 
rying things? 
RUTH: No, dear, it 
Look, it’s for 


with a clumsy embarrassment) You 
wear it. Around here 


. well, in a way! 
(Indicates on herself 


HILDA: It’s wonderful fancy! (Taking 


Scotch bottle out of hatbox) You want 
I should put this away for you? 


RUTH: That? No, dear, I'll put that away 
myself 


HILDA: (Holds up brightly colored dress) 
Look at this once! 


RUTH: You like it? It’s yours! 


HILDA: Me? How could I wear this ever? 
(She puts dress on hook. The two chil- 
dren enter.) 


HILDA: So where is the water? 
BoY: Papa wants the tub once. (The 
BoY starts to go behind curtain.) 


RUTH: (Yelps) Wait a minute once! 


(Hastily puts on robe as children re- 
treat. She comes out from behind cur- 
tain. The children pick up the tub.) 
HILDA: Where are you going to take the 
tub? 
soy: The sick calf 


wash him down 


Papa wants to 


RUTH: (Coming out from behind cur- 
tain) But what about my bath? 


Boy: You can take a bath after the calf 


(The children start to exit with tub. 
staring at RUTH.) 


RUTH: Forget it! Don’t bring it back . 
ever! 
(The children evit.) 


HILDA: By the 
wash a little 


kitchen sink you can 


RUTH: That'll have to do. 


HILDA: (After a moment) It wonders me 
something 
RUTH: What is it now .. . the girdle? 


HILDA: It wonders me that a person like 
you, with such a pretty face, is not yet 
married. 


RUTH: Well, I was married. 


HILDA: Oh. He died by you, the husband? 
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RUTH 


No, but it’s a lovely idea. We 
were divorced. 


HILDA: (Amazed) Divorced yet! 

RUTH: Hilda, where is the—er . ladies 
room the—er 

HILDA: (Simply) The toilet? 

RUTH: You do talk loud and clear, don’t 


you? Where ‘is it? 


HILDA: Outside, in the back. 


RUTH: I should have known. (DAN en- 
ters as RUTH starts to exit) Hello, Clean 


Fingers! 

DAN: Where are you going? 
RUTH: Outside, in the back .. . Stay a 
little yet, already, anyhow, yet, once. 
(RUTH exits.) 


HILDA: Mr. King 


DAN: (Turns back) Yes, Hilda? 


HILDA: Er . you want I should help 


in your room? 


pAN: No, thanks, everything's all right 
back) Oh, 


(Starts out, then turns 


Hilda 
(HILDA, flustered, starts to fix bed.) 
HILDA: Yah, Mr. King? 


DAN: (Hesitantly) Who is this fellow 
Peter? 
HILDA: Peter? He is Ezra’s brother. 


DAN: I know, but I was wondering . 
about him and Katie. 


Oh. That. (Busies herself with 


bed for moment) They were ferliebt 


HILDA 


since they were kids yet 


DAN: Oh? 











HILDA: But Katie’s papa never liked 
him, and (She finds glass under 


Look 


pillow) under the pillow! 


(Sniffs at it, and reacts slightly. DAN 
takes glass and sniffs it.) 


DAN: Ruth’s been taking her vitamins. 
I hope your father lets you marry a 
man you choose. 


HILDA: I hope. It would be pleasant 
when you're marrying a man, you also 


like him. 





DAN: (Amused) That’s true. And you 
have a pretty way of putting things. 





HILDA: (She is standing at 
turns to him) Pretty? Me? 





DAN: I meant . yes, you are a pretty 


girl. 







HILDA: 
all the girls are pretty-like. 


pAN: Where in the world did you get 


that idea? 


their cars, and they’re always so shiny 
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window. 


I guess where you come from 


HILDA: Sometimes they pass by here in 


DAN: The cars 


HILDA: The people too .. . you know’ 
Sometimes I think of how it is 


outside of here 
pAN: And how do you think it is? 


HILDA: Well 
like silver 


everything is polished 
and people walk light 
and there’s a lot of laughing 


DAN: Don’t you like it here, Hilda? 


HILDA: Oh, yah. I like it fine. It is a 
happy life here. 


DAN: But you think about other places 


HILDA: Sometimes. I would like to see 


how it is maybe once. Sometimes 
I see an airplane, and I think, what 
kind of man is up there, flying through 
clouds? I guess a lean man, and tall, 


and without a beard. 


DAN: I see 


HILDA: I think it is all like that. The 
girls are pretty and the men are tall 
and they move through the sky 

DAN: Is isn’t quite like that, Hilda. The 


men are not all tall, and the girls cer- 
tainly aren’t all as pretty as you are 


HILDA: You think? 


DAN: I know. Not as pretty or as charm- 
ing. The fellow who gets you will be 
very lucky 


DAN: ... You're 


(Richard Der 




















































































| guess the right word is 
Barbara Cook) 





HILDA: (Pauses, slightly flustered) Also 
I cook good 


DAN: I know you do 


HILDA: (Hangs dress. Pauses) Also chil- 
dren I like 


DAN: (Looks at her curiously) Hilda, 
how old are you? 

HILDA: I’m twenty-two 

DAN: Twenty-two. That’s a wonderful 
age 


HILDA: You think? Papa worries I’m 
getting to be an old one. 


DAN: Old? Why, you’re young... and 
sweet and radiant 

HILDA: What does that mean? 

pAN: Why full of life; refreshing 
HILDA: Refreshing? 

DAN: Well, that means 


HILDA: I think it means you like me, 


ain't? (By now her face is close to his.) 


DAN: (Takes her face in his hands) 


Of course I do. You’re I guess the 


right word is enchanting 
HILDA: What does that mean? 


DAN: It means 


(He kisses her lightly. Turns and 
exits. HILDA looks after him) 


. enchanting. 





(She sings) All at once the room 
reeling, 

Bells are pealing, 

Butterflies are fluttering inside 

All at once I get to feeling 

Just like a new-born bride 


(She comes down front. Curtain closes. 


boys and girls start entering) 


This is all very new to me, 

This is all very fine, 

This so sunny-like, 

Sort of funny-like, 
Milk-and-honey-like feeling of mine 
This is all very new to me, 

And I’m knocking on wood 

What to do? What to say? 

How to make it go on this way? 
Wish that I understood 

‘Cause it feels oh so good! 


(GIRLS sing) Do you seem to float in 
space? 

(HILDA sings) With the silliest look on 
my face 

And a light in my eye 


(GIRLS sing) Do you feel all out of 
breath? 


(HILDA sings) Upside-down, scared to 
death 


(GIRLS sing) Are you wondering why? 
(HILDA sings) It’s as simple as pie 


(Curtain opens on Yoder yard for 
second chorus and production dance 
number. Wedding guests arrive dur- 


ing number and ensuing scene) 


(HILDA sings) This is all very new to me, 
Has me all in a haze. 


(GIRLS sing) Now you know about 
What they glow about. 


(HILDA sings) And I go about shouting 
its praise. 
This is all very new to me 
And I’m knocking on wood. 
What to do? What to say? 
How to make it go on this way? 
Wish that I understood 
‘Cause it feels oh so good! 
So wonderful good! 
(Dance) 


What to do? What to say? 

How to make it go on this way? 
Wish that I understood 

‘Cause it feels oh so good! 

So wonderful good! 


Scene VIII 


Yoder yard. Amish men and women 
cross to right, dressed in “best” clothes 


. They continue crossing during scene 


EZRA crosses with chairs to house. 


FIRST AMISH MAN: (To his wife) See? 
There’s still more buggies coming. I told 
you we're not late! 


FIRST AMISH WOMAN: (To second woman) 
You heard? Amos Lapp and all are 
coming for the wedding Thursday all 
the way from Lebanon 


(PAPA and DAN enter from left.) 


PAPA YODER So tell me your price 


I am ready to pay cash 


pAN: Mr. Yoder, you don't have to pay 
the whole thing in cash. I don’t mind 
taking a mortgage for part of it 


PAPA YODER: We don't like mortgages 
If we ain't got cash we don’t buy 


SAMUEL: Jacob, hello! This time next 


year you'll be a grandfather! 
PAPA YODER: I hope. Go inside. Every- 
body’s by the parlor 


pAN: You're having quite a few visitors 
tonight 


PAPA YODER: Before a wedding, people 
visit, to enjoy a little. (Pause) Yah. On 
the river farm, they will have a happy 


life, Katie and Ezra 
DAN: I hope so 


PAPA YODER: Twenty-five acres, and a 
good big house. I always wanted to do 


best for Katie 


DAN: Well Mr. Yoder, I don’t think 
Katie’s marrying the man she really 
wants 


PAPA YODER: What are you talking? Who 
does she want? 


DAN: She's in love with Peter, Mr 
Yoder 


PAPA YODER: That one! A troublemaker. 
He was sent away from here for mak- 
ing trouble, for fighting. In love 

she wants : 


AMISH MAN: Jacob, my cousin Aaron is 
here yet? 


PAPA YODER: I guess. Or else not 


(AMISH MAN exits.) 


DAN: Just talk to her a minute, Mr. 
Yoder. Why, when I saw Peter painting 
that bird on the barn I was sure 


PAPA YODER: He painted a bird? 


DAN: On the barn, on my property. Mr 
Yoder, Katie and Peter grew up to- 
gether, they 


PAPA YODER: What kind of a bird? 


DAN: Oh, I don’t know. A thing with 
both eyes on one side of its head. Look, 
I know all of this is none of my busi- 
ness, but 


PAPA YODER: That’s a funny thing to 
paint where Ezra and Katie will live 


(KATIE enters.) 
KATIE: Papa. Can I talk to you once? 


PAPA YODER: You saw Peter! 


KATIE: (Defiantly) Yes, I did! 
PAPA YODER: I told you not to! 


KATIE: But anyway I saw him. That is 
why I want to talk with you 


There is nothing to talk! 
Go into the house with the company 


PAPA YODER 


(Several AMISH cross.) 


AMISH WOMAN: Katie, wait till you'll see 


my wedding present! Come inside 


KATIE: (Starting to exit) I will talk 
with you, Papa. If not now, later! (She 


exits.) 
PAPA YODER: That one had to come back! 


pan: Mr. Yoder, how can you force a 


girl to marry a man you've picked out 


for her’ 
(Others start entering.) 


We do not force! A father 
knows only that he is smarter than a 


child yet 


PAPA YODER 


DAN: But there’s such a thing as being 
too strict 


PAPA YODER: Strict is our way of living, 
mister. Strict is how we live, and plain, 


and simple and content! 


DAN: But look, Mr. Yoder, times have 
changed. You just can’t 


(PAPA and AMISH MEN sing) Let me say 
it once, muster, 

We know how we want it here 

We know who we are, mister, 

Don't interfere 

We don't need a city man, with city 
soft words, 

To tell us what to do 

Go upon your way, mister, 

We got our own way, too 


Plain We Live, 

For plain we see 

It’s good for people to live plain 
Hard we work so life is good 

When life is hard we don’t complain 
Strangers look on us and call us strange 
But cheat we don’t and steal we don’t 
And wars we don't arrange 

Plain We Live 

For plain is good 

And plain is how we mean to stay 
To God we pray to keep us plain 


(PAPA YODER recites) 


Look around you, mister! Look in your 
world, and look here! Poor people you 
have plenty, and worried people and 
afraid. Here we are not afraid. We do 
not have all your books, and your learn- 
ing, but we know what is right. We do 
not destroy, we build only 


(PAPA and MEN sing) 


Strangers look on us and call us strange 
But cheat we don’t and steal we don’t 


And wars we don’t arrange. 
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Plain We ‘Live 
For plain is good 
And plain is how we mean to stay 


To God we pray to keep us plain 


(They exit at end of song leaving DAN 
alone. PETER enters. Throughout the 
ensuing dialoque there is an occa- 


sional flash of summer lighting.) 


PETER: Mr. King 
DAN: What is it, Peter? 


PETER: Mr. King, I want to buy vow 


river farm 
DAN: You want to buy it? 


PETER: Tell me how much, Mr. King! 
Almost three hundred dollars I have 
aved up. The rest I could pay off from 


the crops 


DAN: Peter, I told Mr. Yoder Id sell it 


to him. That’s why I came down here 


PETER: I hoped always someday to live 
on that farm with Katie! 


DAN: Peter, having the farm won't help 
you. Mr. Yoder wouldn't call off the 


narriage even if I didn’t sell it to him 


reTER: I do not know. But I must try 


Tell me only how much! 
Thunder and lightning. EZRA enters 


EZRA: (Good-naturedly) Peter! Give me 
help once, will you? In the buggy 
there, I brought extra chairs for the 


company 
PETER: I am busy, Ezra. I am talking 


EzRA: (To DAN) Did you finish with 
Mr. Yoder about the farm, yet? 


DAN: Not vet 


EZRA: I'll have a job for you on the 
farm, if you want, Peter 


PETER: (Irritated) I don't want 


EZRA: (Crosses to PETER below wagon) 
You still ferhoodled about Katie? (PETER 
does not answer.) (To DAN) He is still 
feerhoodled about Katie. (There is an- 
other flash of lightning and a loud clap 
of thunder) It’s going to come down 
oon rain. Don’t stand like a lummox 
Help out a little with the chairs. (PETER 
turns away) It’s for the wedding, Pete: 
Katie's wedding. You always wanted to 
be by Katie’s wedding, ain't? . So 
you'll be, but in the back! I'll be in the 
front. Don't be so ferhoodled about 
Katie. She’s a girl like all girls. There 
are plenty of girls left for you. (Laughs 

PETER turns away) Come on, pick 
up a chair, maybe I'll let you kiss the 
bride You'll enjoy to kiss Katie. 
ain't? I'll let you kiss her, but 
no pinching! 


(PETER, raging. attacks him. Ezra falls 
to the ground and PETER pummels 


DAN: (Tries to pull PETER away) Peter, 
stop it! Let him go, this won't get you 


inywhere 


(EMMA, HILDA, PAPA, AMISH MEN and 
WOMEN run out of house.) 


AMISH MAN: It’s Peter. He's fighting 


again! 
EMMA: Stop him, somebody! 


SAMUEL (Pulling PETER away) Peter 


top! You can't fight your own brother! 


KATIE: Peter, you promised vou 


promised 
EZRA: He's crazy, that one! 
PAPA YODER: He is a man of violence! 


AMISH MAN: (Looking off) What is that 


, 


over there 
EZRA:. Where? 
AMISH MAN: Look! Smoke 


ECOND AMISH MAN: Something is bren- 


ning! 
SAMUEL: Looks like a haystack 


PAPA YODER: No! It’s too big a fire for 
that 


EZRA: The barn. On your farm! 
AMISH MAN: Jacob! We need buckets' 
DAN: What can I do to help? 


PAPA YODER: Quick, get buckets in my 


barn 


AMISH MAN: Also, we'll need axes 


SAMUEL: Get the animals out first 


PAPA YODER: Run over to the Rebers’ 
ond get help 


EMMA: Hilda! Find the children 


AMISH MAN: Where shall we bring every- 
thing? 


PAPA YODER: Get the buckets. Save what 
you can! Bring everything into my 
barn! 


(PEOPLE rush off. including PAPA 
Landscape curtain closes. Men carry- 


ng sacks, buckets, etc.) 
MAN: Bring it in the Yoder barn! 
MAN: Get more buckets! 


(THIRD MAN crosses over from right 
with buckets. FOURTH and FIFTH MEN 
cross over from left wearily carying 


sacks, mopping brows.) 


FOURTH MAN: The smoke 
get in there no more! 


you can't 


THIRD MAN: (Rushing off) We'll try to 
save something at least! 


(Silhouette shows fire. People rush 


through. DAN enters right with buck- 


ets.) 
DAN: Did they get the animals out? 


FIFTH MAN: I think! (He evits.) 


HILDA: (Entering left with two children) 
It’s no use it’s no use (She 
stops DAN) Don’t go! Nobody can go 
near it no more It’s brenning ter- 
rible fast 


DAN: (Look i went up like a 


matchbox! 


HILDA: Yah it started so sudden 


How could it happen? 


DAN: It must have been struck by light- 


ning! 


HILDA: I gues (To man with sack) 
Bring it in the Yoder barn. Everything 


we're bringing there 


DAN: Better get the kids into the house’ 


I'll see if they need help in the Yoder 
harn 


(Scene opens on Y oder barn Some 
of the ensemble is on stage Others 


enter dur ng scene.) 


PAPA YODER: (Running into barn) Is 


everybody all right? Did anybody get 
hurt? 


SAMUEL: No! I never saw anything go 


up so fast 


EZRA: (Comes on from left) Mr. Yoder' 
The barn is all! 


PAPA YODER: I know. I know also what 


made it! 


(Glaring at PETER. KATIE in from right 
DAN enters.) 


DAN: Probably struck by lightning! 
PAPA YODER: It was a hex! 

ALL: A hex 

PAPA YODER: His hex! 

DAN: But, Mr. Yoder. That’s ridiculous! 


PAPA YODER: He is our trouble. We will 
manage it. We! Not you 


RACHEL: I seen the hex! It was a blue- 
bird thing 


PETER: That was not a hex! 
KATIE: That was not a hex, Papa. 


PAPA YODER: (To PETER) It was. You 
done it. You wanted her! Even your 
own brother you struck 


DAN: Now wait, Mr. Yoder! 


PAPA YODER: (To PETER) This is not the 
first time you have made trouble here 
You are not a plain man. You have 
violence in you. For this, you will be 
punished for this you will be 


shunned! 
(DAN looks at HILDA questioningly.) 
HILDA: Shunned. Is a terrible thing! 


(The ensemble on stage are frozen 
jor a moment, staring at PETER. DAN 
starts to approach him. as if to help. 
and HiLpa leads him off. The “Plain 





We Live” 
AMISH MEN and WOMEN slowly start 


theme starts quietly, and 


exiting, turning away from PETER, as 
they pass him. The ensemble starts 
singing “Plain We Live,” slowly exit- 
ing as they shun PETER. PETER goes to 
EZRA, appealing to him, but EzRA turns 
from him and exits. SAMUEL does the 
same. PETER looks toward KATIE, who 
rushes toward him, wanting to em- 
brace him. But as she reaches him, 
she turns toward her father, remem- 
bers her duty as an Amish girl, and 
exits, following PAPA YODER off stage 
PETER is left in center, and male and 
female chorus are on either side of 
darkened stage, singing “Plain We 
Live.” Curtain lights up, and behind 
barn we see AMISH MEN and WOMEN 
slowly walking up ramp and exiting 
KATIE is last one up ramp. She stands 
for a moment looking toward PETER 
as he looks toward her. With last note 
of song, the chorus slowly exits, and 
behind curtain KATIE slowly walks off 
PETER is left alone on stage, deserted 
and shunned.) 


(AMISH sing) Plain we live, 

For plain we see 

It’s good for people to live plain 
Hard we work, 

So life is good. 

When life is hard we don’t complain. 


To our Amish way we must be true 
For here we stay to keep the faith, 
The faith our fathers knew. 

Plain we live 

For plain is good, 

And plain is how we mean to stay. 
To God we pray 

To keep us plain! 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


Scene I 


A section of DaNn’s farmland. 


There are some traces of the burned- 
down barn; a new barn is being erected 
by a group of AMISH MEN, including 
PAPA and EZRA. WOMEN are bringing re- 
freshments to the workers. The scene 
is busy and gay 


(CHORUS sing) How do you raise a barn? 

How do you raise a barn? 

You raise a barn with nails and wood 

With nails and wood and schwitzing 
good, 


It comes a barn! 
(DAN enters.) 


DAN: Hello, Mr. Yoder. Where did all 


these people come from? 


PAPA YODER: When we have a barn- 
raising, people come from all over to 


help 


DAN: You mean they all volunteer to 


work like this? 


HILDA: By us a barn-raising means to 
help and enjoy! 


DAN: You'll be at this for weeks 


PAPA YODER: Not us, Mr. King. Just wait 


and see! 


(He sings) How do you raise a barn? 

How do you raise a barn? 

You raise a barn with careful hands. 

So strong it looks and strong it stands, 

With careful hands so strong it stands. 

With nails and wood and schwitzing 
good 

It comes a barn 


How do you raise a barn? 
How do you raise a barn? 
You raise it with your neighbor 
Who helps you with your labor, 
Who works all day with careful hands 
With careful hands so strong it stands, 
With nails and wood and schwitzing 
good 
It comes a barn! 
(After barn is up) 
That’s how you raise a barn! 
With nails and wood 
And schwitzing good 
It comes a barn! 


FIRST AMISH MAN: (To EZRA) It'll be a 
better barn than was before! 


EzRA: Yah. (To papa) Looks real solid, 
ain’t? 
PAPA YODER: The old barn was solid also 


FOURTH AMISH MAN: (To EzRA) A terrible 
thing to happen just before your wed- 


ding 


ISAAC: Funny, Peter was always 


PAPA YODER: I want no talk of Peter! 
Let him stay shunned! 


(They go back to work, as HILDA en- 
ters, carrying pitcher and glasses.) 


THIRD AMISH MAN: (Calls) Hilda! You 
got something to drink? I’m busting 


from the heat! 


HILDA: Here (Pours him drink.) 


THIRD AMISH MAN: Hilda you want 


maybe to go with me later, over by the 


lake? 


HILDA: No 


THIRD AMISH MAN: It will be cool sitzing 
by the lake 
HILDA: So go sitz. 


THIRD AMISH MAN: Why don't you want 


to come with me? 
HILDA: Because I don’t want to 


THIRD AMISH MAN: Because why not? 


HILDA: Because you're skinny! 


THIRD AMISH MAN: (Amazed) 


What's 


skinny got to do? 
H'LDA: Finish with the drink once! 


THIRD AMISH MAN: Because I'm skin- 


ny just, you won't go? (Vigorously 


scratches his side.) 
HILDA: Also, you're all the time crotzing 
(He stops scratching abruptly.) 


HIRD AMISH MAN: What's crotzing got 


to do? 
Give me the glass once 


THIRD AMISH MAN: Come with me by the 


la ce! 


HILDA: Leave me be. Find a girl who 


enjoys a s”inny crotzer! 


FOURTH A t MAN: (Crosses to them 


nudges his friend jocularly) It’s no use, 


Jacob. This one likes no feller! 
HILDA: Ma: 


FIFTH AMI MAN: Maybe? You found 


a feller, H 
HILDA: Ma 


FOURTH AMISH MAN: Look how she looks! 


Not maybe! r sure! 


THIRD AMISH n: So who is it once? 
Not fat. Not skinny. Not big. Not little 
Not a crotzer. Not 


erhoodled 


HILDA: Also not fershpritzed! (Pours 
glass of water on him and runs off 
laughing, almost bumping into RUTH 


entering. HILDA exits.) 


RUTH: (To AMISH MAN) There's a happy 
one 


rOURTH AMISH MAN: Sure. She found a 


fellow! 


RUTH: Really? Who's the lucky boy? 


We don't know who. Not 
any fellow from around here, for sure! 


JACOB YODER 


FOURTH AMISH MAN: Not one of us, for 


sure 


RUTH: (Quizzically, looking after HILDA, 
then at DAN) He always did like but- 
termilk 


DAN: (Seeing RUTH for first time) Ruth, 
you should have seen these people pitch 


in and work together and did you 


taste this nut streusel? It’s sensational 
These people know how to live! 


RUTH: Dan, why don’t you buy a biz 
black hat and move in? 


DAN: Hilda made it 

RUTH: Oh! 

DAN: That kid’s a great cook! 
ruTH: (Testing him) Cute, too! 


DAN: She sure is! And you know, she’s 
very bright 























RUTH: I know. We had a long talk about 
underwear 


DAN: And she’s so honest. No pretenses 
Just just 


RUTH: Just plain folks! She’s quite young 
though, isn’t she? 


pAN: No, she’s twenty-two. She just has 
a very youthful quality 


RUTH: At twenty-two, what’s the trick? 


DAN: Who'd ever expect to find a girl 
like Hilda in this kind of place? (PAPA 
YODER starts to cross downstage center) 
I thought they’d all be much more 
(PETER enters. DAN stops as he sees 
him. MEN abruptly stop talking and 


working, and turn from him). 


PETER 
Yoder 


(Crosses to PAPA YODER) Mr 


PAPA YODER: (Turning from him; calling 
to AMISH MAN) David, you can start 


putting in the hay now! 


PETER: Mr. Yoder, was not a hex on the 
barn 


(There is no response, all have thei: 


backs to him.) 


EZRA: (TO AMISH MAN) It is a nervy 
thing how a man who is shunned tries 
to talk to others 


AMISH MAN: It wouldn’t wonder me if 
he had nerve even to come to your 


we dding 


ezRA: After fighting and hexing my 


larm, even 
PETER: (To EZRA) It is not yet your farm 


EZRA: (TO AMISH MEN) Enough for now, 


ain't? Time to eat! 


(All exit right, passing DAN and RUTH 
PETER, alone, defeated, starts off left.) 









DAN: Peter! (PETER continues to exit) 
Peter! (PETER turns, and DAN goes to 
him) Peter, I’m sorry. I feel somehow 
that I caused all this 


PETER: No, it was not you. I am leaving 


here 


DAN: Where are you going? 





PETER: Some place. I do not know for 


ure yet 





DAN: If there’s anything at all I can 


do 


PETER 


Maybe the farm if I had 
that (Breaks off) No, you were 
right. It would not help 


(KATIE enters, carrying basket to col- 


lect pitcher and glasses.) 


KATIE: (Sees peter. They look at each 
other for a moment, then she deliber- 
ately turns her back on him. Then 


speaks) Lunch is ready, Mr. King! 


DAN: Peter is leaving, Katie. 


(She doesn’t answer.) 
PETER: Katie, come with me, 


(She turns to him, turns away.) 
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KATIE: (To DAN) I must not talk to him 
Mr. King. He is shunned 


DAN: But Katie 


KATIE: I am yet Amish, Mr. King! He 


is shunned 


(DAN looks at KATIE and PETER, slowly 
exits right with RUTH.) 


PETER: Katie, you want to come with 
Katie, 


if not to me 


me, and you know you do 
listen listen once 


to your own self. 
(He sings) 


Follow your heart 
Whenever it calls to you, 
Whatever it tells you to do 
The heart has reasons 

The mind can not know 
Follow your heart 


Wherever it wants you to go 


Lost in the night, 

You wonder what path to take 
‘Til a whisper comes through, 
Come out of the darkness 
Into the day 

Your heart knows the way 
Follow your heart 


To the someone who needs you 
As he did from the start, 
To the someone who waits for you 


To follow your heart 


THIRD AMISH MAN: Hilda 





(During the number HILDA comes on 
from left, and hears PETER sing the 
last few bars to KATIE.) 


PETER: Katie 


(She runs left and is confronted by 
HILDA. PETER is obscured from view by 
curtain closing. HILDA and KATIE re- 


main in view in front of curtain 


KATIE: (Going to HILDA) I must not listen 
to him, ain't? 
Hilda? 


I'm doing right, ain’t, 


HILDA: I do not know for sure. I feel 


only one thing 


(HILDA and KATIE sing “Follow Your 


Heart.”) 


Scene II 


Kitchen of the Yoder home with old- 
fashioned wood-burning cooking range, 
a sink with water pump, a butter churn 
corner cupboard, tables crowded with 


pots, pans, etc 


EMMA and FIVE AMISH WOMEN are bustl- 


ing about, cooking, stirring, slicing, etc 


BESSIE (At stove, taking out tray) 
Streusel Kuchen I think we'll have 
enough, Emma 


EMMA: You think? 


BESSIE: Plenty. Ninety-two people you 


counted for the wedding, ain’t Emma? 


EMMA: (Grinding meat at table, center) 


Yah! 


. you want maybe to go with me later, over by the lake? 


HILDA: No. 


THIRD AMISH MAN 


It will be cool sitzing by the lake. 


HILDA: So go sitz. 
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HILDA 


Follow your heart 
Whenever it calls to you, 


Whatever it tells you to do 


" 


Aar 


REBECCA: I heard Abraham Lapp and hi 
cousins can’t come. (She is rolling 


Shupp Noodles at table. right 
EMMA: Qh! Then figure eighty-six 


PACHEI Who is churning butter) Don 
forget Rebecca Mast and the kids 


EMMA: All right, ninety-one. The babies 


too? 
RACHEL: Sure! 


Ninety-five! Make already for 
ired. What they don’t fress up 
ve to the pigs 


(Crossing to pump to wash 


Yah, Emma 


REBECCA: Esther, see if the sauerkraut 


ain't finished 


(ESTHER goes to 


rveys the scene 


SARAH Tasting) Needs mor 


shmeer-kase 
EMMA: Yah, yah! 


REPECCA (Crossing to center table for 


spoon) Needs more water the dough! 


ESTHER: (Crossing up center for salt 
then back to stove) The sauerkraut’s 


coming good! 
EMMA: Good, good 


(Girl enters carrying jrluge 
aw bees, passes RUTH and tak 


center table.) 


RUTH (Indicates beef Looks like he 


had a bad night 
EMMA: (Looks up) Hello, Miss Winters! 


RUTH: I heard there's a bit of cooking 
going on. I'd like to help. (She tries to 
keep out of the wa u of the bustling 


women 


EMMA: You want to help cook? 


RUTH: Sure. What was that dish Mr 


King enjoyed so much at lunch 
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shnitzel-something 
EMMA Kassel-Ripschen 
RUTH: That’s it. How do you make it? 
EMMA: Oh, I can’t show you now, we're 
so busy fixing for the wedding 


RUTH: Well, let me help maybe I 


can pick up a few pointers 
EMMA: Sure, then 


ESTHER: Miss please if you can fill 


this pail with water from the pump 


RUTH: Glad to! (Takes pail and starts 
pumping) Nothing’s coming out 


EMMA: Pump, pump! It'll come out 
water 


RUTH: (To RACHEL, who is churning next 
to her) I'd love to get one of these 
where it comes out Scotch (RACHEL 


Gives her a cold stare. RUTH continues 
pumping. Water starts coming out) Hey, 
it works! This is fun 


SARAH: Miss, there, on the stove, in the 
big pot, the water is boiling? 


RUTH (Stops pu ping, goes to stove) 
Yes, it is 


SARAH It for rice So put in please, 


from the box rice 


RUTH (Starts pouring carefully) 
Happy to! 


ESTHER: The pail filled already once? 


RUTHS Just a minute. I’m new at this 


EMMA So UMp please We need it 
quick! 


RUTH: Okay' murs in whole bor of 


ce thre lu crosses to pump 


EMMA Impatient! Pump, pump! 


(RUTH hurries pump and starts 


1 
to work 


RACHEL Ooh, It 
RUTH: What I you're doing? 


RACHEL: Churning butter for two 


hours yet! 


RUTH: You must be exhausted. Let me 


do it 


RACHEL Thank vou. (She busies herself 


elsewhere, as RUTH starts churning 


ESTHER: (Cal to her) The pail of water 


I need it for the potatoes! 


RUTH: So sorry! (Starts pumping and 


churning multaneously,) 


PESSIE: (On her way to the cupboard 
with cakes It fun cooking by us, 
ain't? 


RUTH: This is more sport than basket- 
weaving! (She churns and pumps. Sud 
denly she notices that the rice has risen 
a few inches above the pot) Er miss 


madam the pot there! 


(The women are too busy to notice 


her RUTH quickly crosses, picks 


up lid and firn ly puts it down on pot 


pushing rice down ) 


RACHEL: The butter ain't finished yet, 


miss! 


RUTH: Oh. the butter! (Starts churning 


again.) 
ESTHER: Misa, the water, please! 


RUTH: In a second! (Starts pumping as 


well as churning 


REBECCA: Emma, help me with the shupp- 


noodles! 


EMMA Wait once! I'm _ grinding for 


knockwurst! 
REBECCA: First help grease the pan here! 


EMMA: Oh, all rizht then (To RUTH 


over her shoulder) Miss. please, grind 





up please the last few pieces. If you're 
not busy 
RUTH: My pleasure! (Starts to grind 


meat, then pumps, then churns, notices 


rice which has risen again. She hastily 


crosses to the stove and slams the lid 
down on the pot. The women who are 
oblivious of ruTH’s dilemma, continue 


their work and conversation.) 


SARAH: Taste for me the shmeer-kase 


EMMA: Don't put too much salt 


PESSIE: (Who is at cupboard) Rebecca 


Mast is bringing more dishes? 
EMMA: Yah! 


(Meanwhile rutH has gone to grind- 
ing and churning, churning and pump- 
ing water. She sees that the rice has 
risen again and starts for the stove 
EMMA is coming down to the center 
table for more ground meat and sub- 
stitutes an empty plate. She almost 
bumps into RUTH who is looking very 
sheepish at this point.) 

EMMA: (Stopping RUTH and motioning 

her to go back to the pump) Pump, 

pump! 
(RUTH goes back to churning and 
pumping water. As soon as EMMA is 
busy again at the center table, RuTH 
dashes to the stove and this time 
slams down an old-fashioned flatiron 
on the lid. Feeling quite satisfied this 
time that the matter is taken care of 
once and for all, she nonchalantly 
starts back to the pump.) 

ESTHER: (To RUTH, impatiently) The 


water, please! 

RUTH: (Pumping) Coming! 
RACHEL: The butter is made yet? 
RUTH: (Churning) In a jiffy! 
EMMA: The liver, miss! 


RUTH: (Grinding) I’m with you! (RE- 
BECCA has gone to the stove to look at 
the sauerkraut, notices the rice cascad- 
ing out of the pot and lets out a loud 
gasp. WOMEN all look toward the stove 
and then stare at RUTH accusingly. After 
pause, with phony calm) You'll have to 
excuse me, ladies, I’m late for an ap- 
pointment with a hatbox! (She exits.) 


SARAH: (Going back to the churn) The 
lady from New York, she ain't ac- 
quainted so good by the kitchen. 


REBECCA: (Cleaning up the mess at the 
stove) But who cooks by her in the 
house? The husband? 


Bessie: She ain’t got a husband. 


EMMA: No wonder, the way she cooks 
Bessie, go by the celler and bring salt 


pessigE: Yah, Emma. (She exits.) 


EMMA: You see how it is with a city 


lady? Ach they have such a sad life. 
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RACHEL: Maybe if we was city ladies, we 


would enjoy there? 
EMMA: Enjoy? No, never! 
(EMMA stiigs) 


Once upon a time there was a country 
mouse. 

Paid a visit to her relative, the city 
mouse, 

But she didn’t care a bit for her city 
house 

And her heart was full of pity for the 
city mouse. 

I felt the same as she, 


A city mouse I'd never want to be 


City mouse, city mouse, full of care, 

What dress to buy? What dress to wear? 

Country mouse, country mouse, worries 
not, 

She wears the only one she’s got 


City mouse, city mouse, fuss and fret 


(FIRST AMISH GIRL sings) What should 
she be—blond or brunette? 


(EMMA sings) Country mouse reckons 
a diff’rent way, 
She’s happy if it don’t turn gray 


(AMISH WOMAN sings) The city mouse 
must always watch her figure, 


(EMMA sings) She better keep it slender 
if she’s wise. 

It’s diff'rent with the fellers in the 
country, 

They like the large, economy size. 


(SECOND AMISH GIRL sings) City mouse 
wonders what love’s about, 


(GIRLS sings) She reads a book to puzzle 
it out 


(EMMA sings) Country mouse, country 
mouse reads no book, 
She goes into the barn and takes a look. 


(EMMA sings) City mouse tries to be 
brainy kind, 

Wants to be loved just for her mind. 

Country mouse, country mouse, well 
aware, 

What fellers want is not up there. (Taps 
forehead) 

(THIRD AMISH GIRL sings) City mouse 
mother in such a stew, 

Raising one child so hard to do. 


(EMMA sings) Country mouse, country 
mouse, she does fine, 
Number one takes care of number nine. 


(AMISH WOMAN sings) No complicated 
gadgets in the kitchen, 


(THIRD GIRL sings) No complicated 
notions in the head, 


(EMMA sings) And when it’s time for 
maybe getting married 
No complications in the bed. 


(THIRD GIRL sings) City mouse, city 
mouse, one fine day, 
Pack up your bag, tiptoe away. 


(EMMA sings) Look around till you've 
found a country spouse 


(ENSEMBLE sings) And settle down to be 
a country mouse! 


Scene III 
Back porch of the Yoder home. DAN, 


PAPA YODER and ISAAC 


PAPA YODER: I tell you, mister, forty-five 
hundred is a fair price 


ISAAC: Yah is a good price 


DAN: To tell you the truth, Mr. Yoder 
someone else is interested in the prop- 
erty 

PAPA YODER: For real? 

DAN: Yes. 

PAPA: (Pause) Forty-eight hundred 
ISAAC: Is a good price 

DAN: I'll have to talk to this other per- 
son before I decide 

PAPA YODER: An Amish man? 

DAN: Yes 

PAPA YODER: Five thousand 

isaac: Is a good price. 


DAN: Mr. Yoder, I want to hear what 
this other fellow offers. 


PAPA YODER: What other fellow? 
DAN: Peter 


PAPA YODER: (Angrily) Peter! Mister, 
this is shrecklich! A hexer, a sinful 
person, he wants only to hurt me with 
this talk of buying your farm! 


DAN: He doesn’t want to hurt you, Mr 
Yoder. The barn was no more hexed 
than 


PAPA YODER: (Interrupts) You want to 
sell your place, or no? 


DAN: I think you’re being unfair to the 
boy. All I’m trying to do . 


PAPA YODER: Don’t try! Katie is going to 
marry Ezra! Don’t try nothing! 


DAN: (Pause, looks at PAPA YODER delib- 
erately) Mr. Yoder, I had another offer 
for the land. For a good deal more 
money. I didn’t consider it because I 
thought it would hurt you people. But 
maybe I was wrong. 


IsAac: Hurt how, mister? 


DAN: This company wants to build a 
factory here. 


PAPA YODER: A factory? 


DAN: A paper-box factory. There would 
be over a thousand workers, I imagine. 


isaac: City people! 


DAN: I thought it would be unfair to 
your community. But you don’t hesi- 
tate to be unfair, even to one of your 
own. 





PAPA YODER: (Pauses, furiously) Do it 
then! Sell it to them! Bring in the 
strangers! Me you can’t handle like this! 
(Starts to exit. isaac holds him back.) 


tsaac: Jacob! Think once! Think what 
happened in Stultville. Bird-in-Hand 
will not be for us any more 


PAPA YODER: Then we will go! 


tsaac: Jacob! Your pride is worth more 
than everything? 


(PAPA JACOB YODER looks at DAN bit- 
terly. Exits.) 


Isaac: Mister, such a thing you could 
not do. 


DAN: I don’t want to hurt any of you 
But I do want to help a boy who’s in 
trouble 


(HILDA enters.) 


HILDA: Papa, in the kitchen Mama wants 


you! 


ISAAC: (Preoccupied) What? 

HILDA: In the stove, the fire needs fixing. 
tsaac: All right. Mister, you'll think on 
it, ain’t? 

DAN: I will. But I hope Mr. Yoder does 
some thinking, too. 


isaac: Yah. (Evxits.) 


HILDA: I’m happy you and Papa are 
friendly-like. 


DAN: He seems like a very nice man 
HILDA: Yah. We are all friendly here. 
DAN: Are you? 


HILDA: Oh, sure. From us Amish came 
bundling. 

DAN: You can’t get much friendlier than 
that! 


HILDA 
Dan 


(Smiles at him Pause) 


DAN:? Yes? 


HILDA: I was happy like anything when 
you said I was a pretty one, and all 
like that 


DAN: Well, I meant it, Hilda. Every 
word of it. 


HILDA: I know you did. I felt for sure 
you were not like making fun with me 


pAN: Of coures not. 

HILDA: Your grandfather was Amish, 
ain't? 

DAN: Sure. Old Joshua Koenig. 


HILDA: Koenig. I like the sound of it 
Koenig 


DAN: It’s King now. That’s what it 
means, you know 


HILDA: I know. It fits you. It’s strong- 
like. I like you very much, Dan. More 


than any around here, ever. 


DAN: I like you too, Hilda 
HILDA: You do? 
DAN: Very much 


HILDA: Oh, Papa will be surprised to 


hear! 
pAN: To hear what? 


HILDA: He said always I am not for 


marrying 
DAN: Marrying 


HILDA: (Happily) Oh, when Papa hears 


your name is really Koenig! 
pan: (Stops her) Hilda! 


HILDA: (Sincerely) I will make you a 
good wife, Dan. Surely 


DAN: Hilda sit down. 


HILDA: I am sitting 


DAN: Oh, yes. Of course. Hilda, you're 
an Amish girl. I’m a New Yorker. You 
could only be happy here 


HILDA 
think. 


I could be happy any place, I 


DAN: Hilda, please listen to me 

HILDA: Yes, Dan 

DAN: I said I like you. I do like you 
Very much. You're a fine girl, a won- 
derful girl. But 
really. 


that’s all I meant, 


HILDA: (Puzzled and hurt) You do not 


want marrying? 


DAN: Hilda, it’s impossible. Believe me, 
it wouldn’t be fair to you 


HILDA (Realizes) You do not want 


marrying 


i 


DAN: Listen to me. You don’t know me 
You don’t know how I live. You don’t 
really know what it would be like to 
be away from here. Do you understand 
me? 


HILDA: I understand only one thing clear 
You do not want marrying 


DAN: Can’t you see how wrong it is. 
Hilda? You'd be lost away from here 
We're as far apart as as Bird-in- 
Hand is from New York. I’m going back 
there in a day or two. (HILDA sits 
quietly, looks at him for a moment; then 
abruptly rises and runs off) Now, wait, 


Hilda! 


(DAN throws down and 


cigarette 
stamps on it, furious with himself 
Starts to exit. Landscape curtain 


closes. GIRLS pass him.) 


FIRST GIRL: (As DAN exits—disregarding 
them) Hello, Mr. King! That’s him 
That’s the one Hilda’s stuck on. 


SECOND GIRL: Him? 
THIRD GIRL: But he’s not Amish even! 


SECOND GIRL: That Hilda! 


THIRD GIRL: She's getting to be a terrible 


wild one! 


FIRST GIRL: Should we tell her Papa? 


THIRD GIRL: No 
SECOND GIRL: We ought to tell somebody! 


FIRST GIRL: Who? 


SECOND GIRL: Let’s tell all the other girls! 


(All exit.) 


RUTH’S room 


RUTH is at the bed, frantically trying to 
get her hatboxr open 


RUTH: I never needed a drink this bad! 
(She claws at the lock with her nails) 
Torn to shreds in an Amish kitchen! 
He’s not worth it. Ouch! (Waves her 
finger in pain. She takes off a shoe and 
starts hacking at the lock. She stops 
throws shoe down, pants heavily and 
stares at hatbox) That dandy Mark 
Cross and his dandy guaranteed locks! 
(She goes to the dresser looking for the 
key) That key must be here someplace! 
(She discovers a nail file and decides to 
try that. She pries at the lock, and 
bends the nail file into a horseshoe. She 
flings it on the bed) It’s the booze hex, 
that’s what it is! I've got to get this 
thing open (Crosses to window, 
leans out) You, there yoo . hoo 

could you come up a minute? I need 
some help! 


(She lights a cigarette, and is putting 
on her shoes when there is a knock 


EZRA enters. He stares at her cigarette.) 


RUTH: Oh this. Well, I'm a Baptist 
and we're allowed! Ezra, could you give 
me a hand? See if you can get this hat- 


box open 


EzRA: I'll try, anyway. (He tugs at the 
lock, then turns to RUTH) It’s stuck 


RUTH: I know, dear. That’s the problem 


EzRA: Let me try again. (EZRA picks up 
the hatbor, pulls at it with great effort 
The top of the hatbor flies open and the 
lock flies off.) 


RUTH: You are a sturdy one! Thanks a 
lot. Er sit down. (£zRA hesitates. She 
goes to the hatbox and gets a bottle of 
Scotch, starts to cross to dresser for 
glass. Notices ezra still standing) Have 
a sitz! (ezRA does so. . She notices 
him staring while she pours herself a 
drink) Oh, we Baptists are a_ wild 
(Then in toast) Gesundheit! 
(Drinks. Sits on chest at foot of bed) 
Say, you do have muscles, don’t you? 


bunch! 


EzRA: (Smiling) I am maybe the strong- 


est one around 


RUTH: Congratulations! 
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EZRA: (Staring at her drink) What is RUTH: What? RUTH laboriously pushes at EzRa’S feet in 





that? an effort to conceal them) Who is it? 
EzRA: He was plowing by the turnip 


















RUTH: Well er it’s a tonic he came home for supper, all of a sud- HILDA: (From outside the door, answer- 

ort of den he breathed hard-like and then ng) Hilda! 

EZRA: For women’s troubles? died-like! RUTH Still trying to conceal EzRa’s 

RUTH: For women’s troubles, men’s RUTH: (Stares at him) That reminds shoes) Oh! What do you want, Hilda? 

troubles anybody’s troubles. It’s me of a funny one! I have a little HILDA: (Entering) I want to see you a 

made out of er er vegetables cousin (EZRA roars with laughter) minute 

EZRA Vegetables ? You said it! (There is a knock at the RUTH: (Aware that HILDA has seen EZRA’S 
; door) Oh, my God! You can’t be found aiiiialias Meee, Wie Oi eens 

RUTH: Sure corn and rye and barley, here! You better get out of sight pn een nerve ‘ _ ie - & 

stuff like that. Very good for the nerves Come here (She pulls him toward shoes 

Ezra: Oh! Well tnday also I am a curtained-off section of the room, push- HILDA: Miss Ruth, J want you should 

little nervous. With the bern burning, ng him behind it. There is another give me a cigarette 

and my wedding tomorrow and knock) Just a minute Coming! RUTH: Sure, dear. I what? 

(He reaches for the glass.) (EZRA stands grinning over the top of 





HILDA: I want to smoke and all! Like 
the curtain. Another knock at the door) 


RUTH: Oh, no! You're not that nervous! : ; you! 
Just a minute! (Ruth pushes Ezra down 
Let’s just talk a little 







2 RUTH: This whole community is falling 
to a sitting position on floor, obscured ‘ 







TL ? ' apart! What’s the matter, honey? 
EZRA: Talk by curtain) Down boy! (Another knock _ - pic peciats 
. ‘ . , RUTH becomes aware that EzrRa’s feet are HILDA: (Tearfully) What's the good to be 
RUTH: Yes Well, Ezra, you're getting i iia ms y 8 
; » protruding from beneath the curtain Amish? I want to be like you and him 
married tomorrow ; . 
















EZRA: Yah Maybe, could I taste the 






vegetable juice? (Taking glass from EZRA: My Uncle Albert died funny! ... He was plowing by the turnips, he came home 
ie cae wil ) a for supper, all of a sudden he breathed hard-like and then died-like! 

tee RUTH: That reminds me of a funny one! | have a little cousin 

RUTH: Well C 2 






c - . 
Shirl ( nway. L yalas Fletcher Rodaer 





EZRA Sniffing drink 
etables? 







Incredulous) Veg- 






RUTH: That's right! 









EzRA: (Slugs down drink, exhales deep- 


still can't believe it) Vegetables? 


RUTH: Well 


Now, we can talk 











ah old vegetables' 















EZRA: (With a broad grin) 


Yah! 






RUTH: Yah! I don’t suppose you'd care 


for a cigarette, would you? 










EzRA: Oh, no, no Cigarettes are 
forbidden. (Takes bottle and _ pours 
ar nk ) 












RUTH: Now, wait a minute! 











ezRA: (About to drink, stops and toasts 


Gezundheit! 





RUTH: That's your opinion! 





(EZRA slugs down the drink: it seem 
to have no effect 


EzRA: Now we talk! 





RUTH: What do you want to talk about? 


EzRA: Yah! 





RUTH: You said it! Well, now! Ezra, 
what kind of crops do you raise mainly? 






EZRA: Crops? 












RUTH: Yes. (EZRA giggles) I guess I 
shouldn’t have asked that, I barely 
know you. (Both start to reach for bot- 
tle, EZRA beats her to it) Go ahead! Don't 
be shy! 


(He downs the drink. ruTH takes bot- 











tle away and puts it on the dresser.) 


EZRA: (In sudden loud voice) My Uncle 
Albert died funny! 


RUTH: Who? Oh, you mean Dan? 


HILDA: He is not for marrying a one like 
me. He said so! 


RUTH: Marrying? 


HILDA: I thought for sure he liked me 
He said I was so pretty and all. And 
now . (As she paces the room, she 
notices EzRA’s shoes sticking out. Goes 
over and pulls back curtain) 
What are you doing there? 


Ezra! 


EZRA: Sitzing. 
HILDA: Why are you sitzing? 
EZRA: I'm tired. 


HILDA: (Sniffing) Ezra 
ing shnapps! 


. you're drink- 


EZRA: (With happy smile) From veg- 
etables! 


HILDA: (To RUTH) What happened to 


him? 


RUTH: Well, sir! We were sitting around 
telling funny stories . 
HILDA: Ezra? He was never for fun. 


EzRA: Now, I'm for fun! You know 
what? Over by Lancaster, there is a 
carnival. 


HILDA: So? 
EzRA: So I'm going! 


HILDA: Ezra! A carnival? With music 
and nokkid girls and gambling games? 
An Amish to go to such a place? 


EzRA: (Gleefully) Once! 


RUTH: Ezra! You're getting married to- 
morrow and 


EzRA: So I’m going! Today! Anybody 
wants to come with? Hilda... ? 


HILDA: (Indicating she is considering it) 
To the carnival? 


RUTH: Hilda? She can’t go to a place 
like that! An Amish girl! What’s the 
matter with you? 


EzRA: So nobody’s going? So good-bye, 
I'll come back later, when I’m here 
sometime. (Lurches out.) 


RUTH: Wait a minute, Ezra! (She evits.) 
HILDA: To the carnival? 


(She sings; during the sing, she takes 
off her blouse and skirt, puts on RUTH’S 
brassiere over her own chemise, then 
puts on RUTH’s bright red dress and 
fur piece.) 


Maybe he thinks I’m sitting in a corner, 
Sobbing like a ninny 

With my eyes all red. 

Or maybe he thinks I’m standing in the 

garden 

Staring at his window, 

Wishing I was dead. 

Well, he can just go and soak his head! 


[ll show him! 

I'll show him how little I care, 

When we meet I'll just stand with my 
nose in the air! 

Though he’s sighing, 

And pleading and down on his knees, 

I'll tell him I think he’s full of cheese! 


He can just save his breath, 
He can leave me alone. 

If he’s starving to death, 

I won't throw him a bone 


I'll show him! 
How happy I am to be free 
Of a nothing who’s nothing to me! 


He'll find out I’m not yet such a baby, 
I'm all through with acting like a dunce 
Any girl who thinks he’s worth the 
having 

Ought to have her head examined once 
He’s too old for me—he must be fifty, 
Any feller fifty is no prize. 
Furthermore, his eyes are kind of shifty, 
I don’t trust a man with shifty eyes! 


I'll show him how easy he is to forget 

In a week I won't even remember 
him, yet 

I'll be flirting with fellers I don’t even 
know 

In . . . wherever it is fellers go. 


Fancy dresses I'll wear 

Fancy pants underneath, 

Fine perfume in my hair 

And a rose in my teeth. 

I'll show him!—the way he showed me— 
What a smart girl a lummox can be! 


Me he won't find sitting home and 
moping, 

I'll go places where I’ve never been. 

Papa says by Lancaster is sinful, 

I'll go down to Lancaster and sin! 


(She exits.) 


SceENE V 


A section of the road before the land- 
scape curtain. 


PETER sitting on bench. TWO AMISH BOYS 
pass PETER and deliberately ignore him 


(KATIE enters.) 


PETER: (Rising) Katie, you should not 
come by my house. Somebody will see 
you. 


KATIE: I know it is wrong, but I could 
not help it. Only to say good-bye I 
came. Maybe I will not see you again 
ever. 


PETER: No, Katie. You will not see me 
again. Ever 


KATIE: Peter, my heart is hurt by your 
shunning. For loving me only you suf- 
fer. (PETER turns away from her) Also, 
for loving you, I suffer. . 


PETER: Good-bye, Katie 
(RUTH enters.) 
RUTH: Peter, where’s Ezra? 
PETER: I have not seen him. 
RUTH: Oh, fine! He really went to that 
Carnival! 
KATIE: Carnival? Ezra went to the car- 
nival? He must be fericht. 


RUTH: He’s also a little plastered 
drunk. You ought to get him home, 


Peter 
PETER: Let Katie's Papa bring him home 


RUTH: I hope nothing happens to him 
the day before his wedding. It 
would be quite a scandal, wouldn't it? 


PETER: Yah (Doesn't move.) 


RUTH: Maybe I can find Dan some- 
where 


PETER: (Looks at KATIE) I will go! 


KATIE: Peter, it could bring you more 


trouble! 


PETER: He is yet my brother. And shame 
he must not bring on you! 


KATIE: (Stepping toward him) Peter 
you will come back? 


PETER: No, not ever. I will send Ezra 


back. (Exits left.) 


RUTH: Katie 
why don’t you come into the house with 
me? 


Katie, it’s getting cool, 


KATIE: No, thank you. I will maybe stay 


here, and wait a little 


(RUTH exits) 


(KATIE sings) Soon enough the 
carefree days, 

The sunlit days go by, 

Soon enough the bluebird has to fly 

We were foolish, 

One day we fell in love 

Now we wonder 

What we were dreaming of, 

Smiling in the sunlight, laughing in 
the rain, 

I wish that we were young and foolish 
again 


(Lights fade) 


Scene VI 


Midway of the Carnival grounds in 
Lancaster. 


Crowds on stage crossing, couples flirt- 
ing, others listening to the Barker's 
spiel. 


BARKER: All right, folks . . . step right 
up! See the ninth wonder of the world 

Madame Zanda, the human pin- 
cushion! Right here, only a dime! Step 
right up folks! 
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EZRA: (Wandering in with the crowd. 


going to a “sharpie”) Hey, mister, where HILDA 


Papa says by Lancaster is sinful, 
do they sell here vegetable juice? (The 


I'll go down to Lancaster and sin! 
man ignores him, and EzRaA goes into the 


Rart 
dart k 


dance hall.) 


BARKER: Only a dime, folks! Step right 
in and see Madame Zanda, the human 
pincushion! 





A GIRL: I don’t think it’s possible to 
stick pins in a woman! 










SAILOR: I'll take two! 


(Musical and Carnival 
ballet. During the ballet, HILDA enters 





introduction 














She is accosted by a masher. EZRA 
drunkenly tries to help her, starting 
a brawl. PETER, who has come here 
looking for EzRA, succeeds in getting 
him out of the dance hall. HiLpa and 
EZRA leave. PETER is in the center of 
a free-for-all fight, and as it rises to 


its height, the curtain comes down.) 









Scene VII 









A section of the road before the land- 
scape curtain. Time is after the Carni- 
val. EZRA comes staggering on. RACHEL 
and an AMISH GIRL pass and give EZRA 
a reproachful look. Two more AMISH 
GIRLS pass and give EzRA a look and then 
titter and run off. The young MILLER 
CHILDREN enter. Soft music is heard 
throughout entire scene. 










MILLER BOY: (Stopping him, bellows) 
Ezra! 








(EzRA clutches his head as if struck, 
continues to stagger on his way with 4 
the MILLER CHILDREN preceding him. 

The lights fade.) 









Scene VIII 





Back porch of the Yoder home. RUTH 
appears with a pan of Schnitz und 
Knepp which she has just cooked. She 



















places it on a bench and takes off her 
apron. She starts to pace, looking off in 


both directions. 









DAN: (Enternig) Any sign of them? 
RUTH: No 


DAN: I told you to leave the bottle in 
the car. 





RUTH: I didn’t force it on him. He was 
nervous. 


DAN: If Papa Yoder finds out about this 
Amish delegation to a carnival . . . 









. . I told him. 





RUTH: He knows. 






DAN: You told him? What did you do 
that for? 
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RUTH: Why not? Let him know that 
Peter went there to help his brother! 
After what he did to the poor kid. Let 
him think about it a little! 


DAN: What did he say? 


RUTH: He stared at me for a few min- 
utes and I left. 


DAN: (Looks off) Still no sign of them. 
(Absently tastse from dish) Mmmmm 
. taste this! 


RUTH: I did. 

DAN: Kassel Ripschen. 
RUTH: Schnitz und Knepp. 
DAN: It’s wonderful. 
RUTH: Horrible. 


DAN: These apples are mashed or shred- 
ded or something. 


RUTH: No, first you dice them and then 
you ... (She stops.) 


pAN: (Looks at her) Then you what? 
RUTH: Forget it! 

pAN: Ruth! You made this Kassel Rip- 
schen!! 

RUTH: Schnitz and Knepp! They’ve been 
gone an awfully long time. 

pAN: Why did you make this, Ruth? 
RUTH: Do me a favor and forget it. I 
apologize. 


DAN: You made it because you knew 
I liked it. 


RUTH: No, I didn’t. Don’t be maudlin. 
DAN: I think you did. 


RUTH: (Bursts out) All right, I made it 
because you liked it! 


DAN: Ruth! 


RUTH: And if you want to know why 
I went skiing with you last winter and 
almost broke my back, it’s because you 
were on a skiing binge! And that damn 
duck-hunting kick you were on—I al- 
most froze standing up to my elbows 
in that miserable swamp! 


DAN: Honey! 


RUTH: Well, here’s your beloved Schnitz 
und Knepp . . . and when ,you go in 
for parachute-jumping, you jump alone! 


DAN: (Holds her back) Ruth! 
RUTH: Oh, get away from me! 


DAN: I never realized that .. . it just 
never occurred to me that ... you 
really made this? 


RUTH: Oh, you're a boob! 


DAN: I guess I am. (Looks at her) I 
mean, I was. (He draws her to him 
they kiss.) 


RUTH: And every year I'll make Schnitz 
und Knepp for you . on Eric von 
Stroheim’s birthday. What about Hilda? 


DAN: Oh... yes. 

RUTH: What are you going to do about 
it, Dan? 

pAN: I don’t know. I was just being 
friendly and... 


RUTH: I know, I know. 


pAN: I still don’t know what happened. 
She met someone wearing a collar and 
tie, and .. . I don’t know what hap- 
pened. 


RUTH: Dan, you'll have to talk to her. 


DAN: I tried! But what will I tell her? 
Maybe we can... 


RUTH: (As HILDA enters) You, Dan. I 
don’t wear a collar and tie. 


DAN: Hilda! What happened to you”? 


HILDA: (Chastened) I was by the car- 
nival. 


pAN: What made you do that? (HILDA 
doesn’t answer) Hilda, that was very 
foolish. 


HILDA: No. I wanted to see different 
people than I live with always. And 
I saw. They made me afraid. 


DAN: I’m sorry, Hilda. 


HILDA: I do not know these people .. . 
just like you said. I do not know you 
even. 


DAN: That’s right. 


HILDA: Coming back, I asked myself. . 
who are these people? Who is this Dan? 
Neat he is and polite, and with shiny 
shoes. But a girl does not marry shiny 
shoes, ain’t? 


pAN: Of course not. 


HILDA: Different he is from the men 
around here, but is he better? (To DAN) 
Excuse me, that I don’t know 


pan: Of course. And there must be 
some very nice men here. 


HILDA: Surely. And younger too. So I 
will look and I will find him, ain’t? 


(During song, curtain closes) 


(RUTH sings) While looking around for 
that fortunate man, 

One little word of warning from Aunt 
Ruth... 


(DAN sings) And Uncle Dan. 


(RUTH sings) Take your time and take 
your pick 

Till you find the one designed to be 
your pick. 


(DAN sings) Never trust that first im- 
pression when a feller comes to call. 


(RUTH sings) As a matter of fact you're 
wiser never trusting him at all. 


(DAN sings) Look around before you 
leap 

Though the ways of modern scientists 
are deep 


(RUTH sings) They ain't found a way to 
tell a good man from a creep, 


(Both sing) So take your time and take 
your pick 


(HILDA sings) I'll take my time and take 
my pick 

Till I'm sure beyond all cure that he’s 
my pick 

He’ll be handy in the barnyard with the 
cattle and the sheep, 


(RUTH sings) He'll be handy on the sofa 
when the sheep have gone to sleep, 


(DAN sings) But though his build seems 
early Greek, 


(RUTH sings) Though his monumental 
shoulders turn you weak, 


(DAN sings) Is it nature or the tailor 
gave him that physique? 


(RUTH sings) Take your time and 
take a peek! 


(DAN sings) Take your time and take 
your pick 

Pick too quick and what a pickle you 
can pick 


(RUTH sings) There's the kind of man 
who dazzles you with conversation 
bright, 

Then you marry the guy and all he says 
is: “What's to eat tonight?” 


(DAN sings) So take your time and time 
your pick 


(RUTH sings) Don’t just marry any 
Harry, Tom or Dick 


(DAN sings) You can end up with no 
paddle up that famous creek, 

So take your time and take your pick 

(HILDA sings) I'll take my time and 
take my pick 

Till I pick one who'll stick through 
thin and thick 

At a party he won't notice when the 
pretty girls arrive 


(RUTH sings) If you ever find a man 
like that, make sure he’s still alive 


(DAN sings) So take your time, 


(RUTH sings) Not too much time, 

Don’t delay until you’re way beyond 
your prime 

They won't let you be so picky when 
you're old as I’m 


(BOTH sing) But take your time and 
take your pick. . 


(DAN sings) Till you find one it’s fun to 
dance with chick-to-chick, 
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(RUTH sings) Who will never spike the 
shoofly pie with arsenic 


(HILDA sings) I'll just look and look 
until I find the perfect Zook! 


(ALL THREE sings) Take your time and 
take your pick. 


Scene IX 


The Yoder yard. The bird curtain 
opens The MILLER CHILDREN are seen 
dashing across the yard and into the 
house 


MILLER CHILDREN: Uncle Jacob 
Jacob! 


... Uncle 


(EZRA staggers on, disheveled.) 


RUTH: Look what’s coming by the road 
over once! 
DAN: (Going to him) Ezra, what hap- 


pened? 


HILDA: If Uncle Jacob knows he was by 
the Carnival, it will be terrible around 
here! 

DAN: Let’s get him cleaned up a little! 
KATIE: (Entering) Ezra! Where is Peter? 


EZRA: (Vaguely) He was going some- 
place, I think 


(PAPA YODER and KIDS enter.) 


PAPA YODER: Ezra! You was at the Car- 


nival! 

EZRA: It was not plain vegetable juice 
PAPA yopeR: You sinned like this? 
EzRA: But I didn’t start the fighting 


PAPA YODER: Fighting also! The day be- 
fore your wedding! And drunk yet! 
Look at you! Fighting and drinking in 
an evil place. 


EZRA: I will be all right for the wedding 


PAPA YODER: There will be no wedding! 
My girl will not marry such a one! 


EzRA: But my whole family is coming!’ 


PAPA YODER: Everybody is coming, but 


I will have to send them away. Such a 
shame I never had yet. (To CHILDREN) 
Go into the house, children. 


(Enter PETER and STATE TROOPER.) 
KATIE: Peter! 
HILDA: A policeman yet! 
DAN: What's the trouble, Officer? 


cop: This fellow was creating a dis- 
turbance at the Carnival. 


DAN: Now look, Officer . . 


cop: I would have taken him in, only 
I figured I'd give him a break this one 
time 
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PAPA YODER: Why did you bring him 
here like this? 


cop: Look, mister, we never had any 
trouble with any of you people before, 
but this was a real brawl There 


were five guys laid out cold. 
DAN: But he didn’t start it, did he? 


cop: I don’t care who started it 
he did his share. And he didn’t even 
want to come back. I had to drag him 


PETER: (Looks at KATIE) No, I did not 
want to come back. 


cop: One more word out of you, and 
I will take you in. 


PAPA YODER: For what, mister? 


cop: For what? For creating a disturb- 
ance, like I said. What was he doing 
at a place like that anyway? 


DAN: Hedidn’t go there to make trouble, 
Officer. 


PAPA YODER: I heard why he went. I 
been thinking why he went. 


cop: He had no business being there 


PAPA YODER: He went by that place to 
help his brother only. His brother was 
making trouble, not him! To save his 
brother from shame he went there. To 
save us all from shame. 


cop: Look, all I know is 


PAPA YODER: Know better that some- 
times people punish too fast without 
thinking a little. It was a hard thing 
Peter did and a good thing! 


cop: Well as long as he behaves him- 
self ( Exiting.) 


DAN: Everything will be all right, Of- 
ficer. Thanks a lot! 


PETER: Mister Yoder . . . Everybody is 
coming to a wedding to your house. 

You should have a wedding for 
them, ain’t? 


KATIE: (Crosses to PETER) Always we 


have wanted marrying, Papa. 


DAN: They only want what you want, 
Mr. Yoder. A good Amish marriage and 
a good Amish family. Besides, Peter’s 
a man of property. I’m selling him the 
river farm. 


PAPA YODER: Katie, I always wanted 
what is good for you. 


KATIE: I know, Papa. 


PAPA YODER: Maybe I made mistakes! 
(Crosses to DAN) It is like my grand- 
father always said We grow too 
soon old, and too late smart. (Pats 
PETER on shoulder. PETER and KATIE 


embrace.) 


RUTH: Dan, I think we'd better get 
going. 


DAN: All right. Good-bye, Hilda. 


(HILDA is absorbed with young AMISH 
MAN.) 


RUTH: Leave her alone. She’s working 


PAPA YODER 
the wedding 


Mr. King, stay at least for 


DAN: We'd love to! 


EMMA: (Enters from house) Look at 
this! The wedding cake for Katie and 
Ezra! 


HILDA: No, Emma! Katie and Peter! 


EMMA: Katie and Peter! 


(Sings) This is all very new to me, 
Knocks me right off my feet. 


HILDA: (Sings) Peter's getting her, 
Papa’s letting her. 


ENSEMBLE: (Sings) We got anyway 


plenty to eat! 


(As HILDA and EMMA proceed into the 
finale with the ensemble, wedding 
guests start to arrive with presents 
for KATIE and PETER while all sing 
“Plenty of Pennsylvania”) 


Plenty of Pennsylvania! 

You've never seen the like of 

Plenty of Pennsylvania—where any- 
thing grows! 

Plenty of Pennsylvania! 

No pastures green the likes of 

Plenty of Pennsylvania—where every- 
thing grows! 

All you need is some seed and a plow 
or two 

And a bull who’s keeping company 
with a cow or two. 

Soon you've got 

Plenty of Pennsylvania. 

Sweet land of meadows golden 

And fat red barns for holdin’ 

What goes to town on market day, 

Plenty of anything—plenty of every- 
thing 

In Pennsylvan-i-ay! 


(RUTH gives KATIE a red rose from her 
dress. TWO YOUNG MEN bring in a 
gaily painted dowry chest, on which 
EMMA places the wedding cake. An- 
other AMISH MAN brings in an old- 
fashioned rocking chair. THREE YOUNG 
AMISH LADIES dance on with gaily 
colored Pennsylvania Dutch quilt. 
TWO AMISH GIRLS carry on a handsome 
tub. Another AMISH GIRL carries on a 
footstool to match the rocker. An 
AMISH MAN brings on a baby’s cradle. 
And, as a climax to all the gifts, DAN 
hands peter the deed to the River 
Farm. Everyone sings jubilantly and 
at the conclusion of “Plenty of Penn- 
sylvania,” the curtain falls.) 


Curtain 
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Theatre in Minnesota 


From the University Theatre in Minneapolis to com- 
munity and summer groups over a wide area, theatre is 
well represented in the state of Minnesota, whose gover- 
nor, Orville L. Freeman, has commended the increasingly 
important role of the theatre in the state, and whose 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey has been one of the chief 
advocates of Congressional action to remove the tax on 
legitimate theatre. 

Outstanding productions and training which leads to 
Ph.D. and M.A. degrees in theatre are only a portion of 
the manifold community and state-wide drama activities 
of the University Theatre. These include: a series of 
children’s plays produced in co-operation with the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul Boards of Education; an assembly 
touring company performing for more than 41,000 stu- 
dents in high schools and colleges; a one-act play festival 
sponsored in co-operation with the state’s High School 
League: workshops and institutes for teachers and other 
nonprofessional theatre workers; a loan play library ex- 
tension, giving advice and stimulus to theatre workers 
throughout the state; and two touring companies, one 
traveling to communities, another to high schools in Min- 
nesota and its neighboring states 

During the University Theatre's silver anniversary 
celebration .last season, King Lear was offered in an im- 
pressive production directed by Frank Whiting, with a 
setting by Wendall Josal based on designs by John Rood 
which suggested Stonehenge, and costumes by Robert D 
Moulton which strikingly incorporated features of the 
Viking period, so that the physical setting reflected the 
primitive emotions unleashed in the play 

Unsubsidized, the University Theatre’s production pro- 
gram is self-supporting, its production income being de- 
rived solely from the sale of tickets, including thase to 
benefit performances sponsored by civic organizations for 
their own fund-raising activities. A recent production of 
the Young People’s Theatre was Benjamin Britten’s Let's 
Make an Opera, directed by Joanne Jonson, ten perform- 
ances of which were given for fifth yraders, who were 
taught the music in their classrooms prior to the per- 
formance. 

In another production series plays are given in foreign 
languages by students in the language departments and 
directed by members of the University Theatre staff. Two 
plays in the series were Giraudoux’s Le Guerre de Troie 
n'aura pas lieu (in French), directed by Philip Benson, 
and Lorca’s Yerma (in Spanish), directed by Helen 
Aungst. Both were acted in the intimate Arena Theatre, 
in which movable seating units can be arranged for com- 
plete or semiarena presentation 

The majority of those who participate in the produc- 
tions are students majoring in fields other than drama, 
such as law, medicine, et cetera. This is in keeping with 
the stated opinion of director Frank M. Whiting that, just 
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as those who participate in college athletics do not neces- 
sarily go on to become professional athletes, so participa- 
tion in the theatre, as in athletics, contributes to their 
development as members of their chosen professions and 
as citizens. He also has expressed a belief that it would 
be of great benefit to the professional theatre if it would 
encourage to join it those university drama students who 
are outstanding in intelligence and personal qualities, for 
all too often, he has observed, the students with lesser 
endowments but more drive go into the professional the- 
atre, while the others go into teaching 

The University Theatre is currently conducting a fund 
drive for a new theatre building to house its manifold 
activities. As designed by Winston A. Close, the main 
auditorium would be wide and semi-circular, combining 
the arena’s features of vision, intimacy and audibility 
with those of the proscenium: effective action, dramatic 
environment and flexible lighting 

The university’s drama advisory service aims at the 
encouragement and stimulation of interest and participa- 
tion in the theatre throughout the state. It assists com- 
munity theatres in their organization and operation, and 
for the benefit of high school teachers who may have been 
assigned to direct dramatics without previous training 
(75 per cent, a survey revealed), regional workshops 
are set up in centralized locations in the state. Those 
teachers without previous training are taught the funda- 
mentals of play production, while those with more exper- 
ience learn the latest developments. The working seminars 
cover acting, directing, stage construction, design, light- 
ing, make-up and play selection. In addition the service 
gives advice on production problems to school and com- 
munity theatres throughout the state and maintains a 
play loan library of six thousands books. Recently it 
advised the Rochester Civic Theatre on lighting equip- 
ment, Paul Bunyan Playhouse at Bemidji on choosing its 
company and the Bloomington Community Theatre on 
organizing a workshop, locating materials and planning 
a program. Paul K. Peterson is supervisor of the drama 
advisory service 


The North Central Theatre Association 


At a spring meeting at the University of Minnesota, the 
North Central Theatre Association was reactivated. Its 
purpose is to encourage, promote and unify activities in 
the high school, college, community and children’s the- 
atres in the north central states. After working sessions 
for each type of theatre, such recommendations were 
made to the association as: working more closely with 
the secondary school teachers of dramatics; listing and 
circulating news of productions, as well as exchanging 
guest tickets; and the publication of a newsletter. An 
important action taken by the group was the vote to 
support proposed legislation by Senator Humphrey and 
others which would make permanent the President's 
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emergency fund for cultural exchange, eliminate th: 
amusement tax and create an advisory committee on the 
arts like the Arts Council of Great Britain. New officers 
of the organization are: Frederick Walsh, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo, president, L. R. Kremer, 
Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, vice 
president, and Paul K. Peterson of the University oi 
Minnesota, executive secretary 


Minnesota Community Theatres 


At the association meeting, Frederick W. Hilgendorf 
of Minneapolis’ THEATRE IN THE ROUND offered a 
series of pointers to new and beginning theatres. The 
workshop group, in which would-be actors can receive 
training, 1s an Important adjunct of the community the- 
atre operation, he said. Another suggestion was the play 
reading, in which a group will read a play for various 
organizations at $20 an evening, Hilgendorf’'s theatre hav- 
ing given six such events in a month and a half. The 
play reading, he pointed out, will help to build up the 
theatre's funds, thus performing an especially important 
function when a _ production has failed to cover its 
expenses 

The DULUTH PLAYHOUSE, producer Charles T 
Morrison reported, has an especially active organization 
promotion campaign. To promote group sales, the play- 
house sent out a printed promotion sheet to five hundred 
organizations and followed up with personal telephone 
calls to the presidents. Three plans were offered. Under 
the first a group could purchase the entire house of 207 
seats at $150, then resell it for a total of $310.50. The 
econd plan was a profit-sharing plan in which the group 
earned fifty cents on every ticket sold with a twenty- 
ticket minimum. The third plan was a special entertain- 
ment plan for groups of seven or more, at $1.10 a ticket 
It is important, Morrison says, to establish contact at the 
outset with those organizations which it is thought will be 
most successful, for their success will both show other 
organizations that the plan works and make others more 
enthusiastic. Among the organizations which have taken 
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In the University of 
Minnesota production 
of King Lear the 
scenery suggesting 
Stonehenge and the 
costumes based on 
the Viking period 
combined to form a 
primitive setting for 
the play’s strong 
passions. Frank M 
Whiting directed. 
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advantage of the playhouse plan are the Daughters ot 
Isabella, the Officers’ Wives Club of the local air base. 
the Optimists and the Arrowhead Civic Club. The play- 
house itself has been active since 1914 and has operated 
in the same theatre since 1926 

A new Minnesota community theatre, the BLOOM- 
INGTON CIVIC THEATRE, recently presented an orig- 
inal musical fantasy “for the family” by James Logan 
entitled The Gay Problem, in which “a selfish little girl 
is brought to trial for her crimes by her toys and pets 
and emerges from her ordeal with a new knowledge of 
love and what it can do.” 

The ROCHESTER CIVIC THEATRE last season pre- 
sented a new play, The Witchfinders, by Lewis O. Coxe 
coauthor of Billy Budd. The new work deals with the 
Salem witch hysteria: in 1692. Organized five years ago 
the theatre has converted as its home a brick building 
which previously housed a laundry and a bottling works 
Borrowing a portable stage from the Park Board, con- 
structing a proscenium arch from dismantled shelves and 
making a curtain, the group in 1952 presented its first 
play in the new building before an audience seated on 
chairs donated by a local hotel. There followed such 
productions as Brigadoon and Anouilh’s Antigone, at the 
Mayo Civic Auditorium. Professional director Edwin 
Burr Pettet was engaged to direct and also teach the 
members in seminars. Many improvements have been 
made in the new building, including a permanent stage 
and proscenium, additional seats, rewiring, installation of 
182 theatre seats, and a lighting control panel constructed 
by one of the members 

Activities other than the major productions include 
participation in the annual art festival of the Rochester 
Art Center; workshop presentations at the monthly meet- 
ings of such one-act plays as Riders to the Sea, which 
are discussed at subsequent meetings and finally pro- 
duced; the offering of short comedy sketches for conven- 
tions or club meetings and presentation of workshop 
plays for the patients at the Rochester state hospital 
A long-range planning committee is considering such 
matters as a future theatre building and ways of increas- 





ing public interest and membership. Home of the Mayo 
Clinic, the Minnesota city has a permanent population of 
35,000, of whom some 900 are physicians and a transient 
population of around 350,000 a year 

A Minnesota summer theatre, the PAUL BUNYAN 
PLAYHOUSE at Bemidji operates under a unique ar- 
rangement with the University of Minnesota and_the¢ 
BEMIDJI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. The forme: 
obtains the professional staff for the theatre, including 
the resident director, technical director and _ full-time 
actors, while the latter, through its drama workshop 
apprentice program, supplies additional actors and ll 
facilities and personnel for the technical phases of pro- 
duction. Now in its sixth year, the playhouse will open 
late this month for a nine-production season through 
August. The playhouse itself is the remodeled recreation 
hall of a large resort hotel on the shore of Lake Bemidji 
Louis V. Marchand is director of the drama workshop 


Summer Theatre 


An unusual summer tent theatre at Rockerville, South 
Dakota, a reconstructed nineteenth-century Black Hills 
town, offers a season of melodramas under the direction 
of Earl W. Mundt, director of drama at AUGUSTANA 
COLLEGE. Among the works to be offered this season 
starting June 18, are Uncle Tom’s Cabin and The Streets 
of New York. Old-fashioned song sessions are held be- 
tween the acts and an olio program at the end of the 
evening 

The CORNING (New York) SUMMER THEATRE 
opened June 25 with a festival season combining drama, 
operetta, ballet, comedy, music and musical comedy, in- 
cluding the San Francisco Ballet, Guys and Dolls, Bus 
Stop and H.M.S. Pinafore. The season closes September 8 

The TAOS (New Mexico) ENCORE THEATRE begins 
its second season this summer in its new white-pine 
modernistic building, staffed by professionals, who also 
are stockholders in the theatre. Taos, a well-known 
artists’ colony, has given its support and co-operation to 
the new theatre, with Jack Berrenberg, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce assisting in organizing the sub- 
scription campaign. The seats in the theatre were built 
by a local boys’ group, the Future Farmers of America, 
and the town’s leading artists have been strong sup- 
porters. The group presents its plays both in Taos, in its 
building located on the grounds of the Taos Art Associ- 
ation, and in Los Alamos. John B. Tarver is the manag- 
ing director 


New Tent Theatre 


Replacing the old canvas tent theatre is the new home 
of the TUCSON WINTER PLAYHOUSE, a vinyl-coated 
nylon tent of brilliant red and white alternating panels, 
trimmed on the inside in bright blue. The use of nylon 
in the sixty by ninety-foot tent provided insulation 
against the cold night air in the desert, and another 
advantage is that the nylon did not shrink as the con- 
ventional tent does when wet. Alexander White of the 
theatre reports that during the season the tent weathered 
rain, storms, wind and snow, as well as hot sun, plus 
a dust storm of sixty miles per hour 


Summer Schools of the Theatre 


The major production of the drama division of the 
BANFF (Alberta, Canada) SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 


offered at the annual summer festival during July and 


August, will be Devil in the Heather by Shirley Fowke 
on August 10 and 11. Mozart's The Abduction from the 
Seraglio also will be offered, as well as a workshop 
production of Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley 

The NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE in New York 
City opened its summer session under the direction ol 
Sanford Meisner on June 18. Courses are being offered in 
techniques of acting, speech and movement related to 
acting, and Patricia Neway teaches opera workshop. A 
its spring production the school offered the Capeks’ Tl. 
World We Live In 

The PASADENA PLAYHOUSE is offering two sum- 
mer drama programs. The first, Showcase, is for experi- 
enced students who want to develop professionally and 
includes advanced acting and performance, speech, move 
ment, fencing and make-up. The second, a television 
workshop, requires no experience, and its aim is to dem- 
onstrate the basic principles of television acting and 
explore the career possibilities in television acting, pro- 
duction and camera work 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY is the scene of many 
dramatic activities this summer, for in addition to its 
summer courses in theatre, a drama festival will be held 
July 2-29, with the following plays given in repertory 
Richard IIl., Scapin the Mischief-Maker, Our Town and 
The Beggar's Opera 

Next month at the university the PUPPETEERS OF 
AMERICA will hold their national festival (August 6-9) 
with performances by outstanding puppeteers, panel dis- 
cussions and illustrated talks on all phases of puppet 
production. A two-day workshop following the festival 
consists of twenty-five simultaneous demonstrations 

The CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE holds its 
annual meeting at the university August 20-24, with some 
five hundred members from all over the country attend- 
ing the discussions, meetings, workshops and productions 
Preceding the conference (August 6-17) will be a sympo- 
sium in children’s theatre, an intensive two-week course 
especially designed for teachers and recreational workers 

Northwestern’s May production was John Webster's 
The White Devil, directed by Robert Schneideman. Per- 
formed in an Italian Renaissance setting which incorpo- 
rated features of the Elizabethan stage, the production 
was keyed to the recurrent image of the “diamonds shin- 
ing through darkness,” which is found throughout this 
story of “the devil in crystal,” and scene after scene was 
planned for this effect in Webster's “world lighted by the 
lightning of human vanity and passion life which 
irrevocably ends in the grave.” 


Reinhardt 


Costumes were by Paul 


Summer Shakespeare 


The SAN DIEGO NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE FES- 
TIVAL in California which opens July 20 will present 
two plays by Shakespeare and one by Jonson at its Eliz- 
abethan Old Globe replica theatre in Balboa Park. The 
nightly productions, which continue through September 2, 
are preceded by an Old English fair, a costumed pageant 
and dancing on the green. Craig Noel is resident director 

The OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL at Ash- 
land opens August 1 and continues through September 1 
The plays, offered in repertory, are Richard III., Romeo 
and Juliet. Love’s Labour’s Lost, Cymbeline and Titus 
Andronicus. A special feature of the festival is the Insti- 
tute of Renaissance Studies, a program headed by Margery 
Bailey of Stanford University and now in its third year 
B. Iden Payne, who will direct at the festival, wili also 
lecture at thé institute 














The EARLE GREY SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL COM- 
PANY in Toronto enters its second decade of Shakespeare 
plays at Trinity College, University of Toronto. Producer 
and director Earle Grey, together with his wife, Mary 
Godwin, founded the company, which begins a five-week 
season July 9. An outdoor Elizabethan stage incorporates 
such Shakespearean features as the upper and inner 
stages and forestage. Festival will start with A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, to be followed by Hamlet, open- 
ing July 23, and The Winter’s Tale, August 6 through 11. 
Open-air Elizabethan concerts will be given on the stage 
July 15, 29 and August 5. An adjunct of the festival is 
a drama school in which students receive training and 
also participate in the productions. 

In southern California, the IDYLLWILD ARTS FOUN- 
DATION DRAMA FESTIVAL will feature a Shakes- 
pearean production for the fourth summer, but for the 
first time a contemporary play will be offered as well 
W. David Sievers will stage Shakespeare’s The Merry 
Wives of Windsor and Richardson and Bernay’s Dark of 
the Moon. Performances run from July 28 through Aug- 
ust 5. Summer workshops will be held in acting and 
production and children’s theatre; there will be a dance 
workshop from July 30 through August 12, and an opera 
workshop will offer new works in August 

A new version of Hamlet was staged in May at BAY- 
LOR UNIVERSITY, Waco, Texas, by Paul Baker, with 
Burgess Meredith starred. The new version, by Baker 
and Meredith, points up motivations which make the play 
more of a clinical study in psychology.” Presented on 
five stages surrounding ninety swivel chairs, the action 
takes place on all sides of the audience. Charles Laughton 
coached members of the cast in pronunciation 


Children’s Theatre 
The HARWICH JUNIOR THEATRE, Cape Cod, Massa- 


chusetts, a summer theatre devoted exclusively to chil- 
dren’s plays, will open its fifth season July 10 with 
Barrie’s Peter Pan. On July 24 an original play, Star 
Magic, based on Finnish folk tales, opens, to be followed 
by Heidi and The Reluctant Dragon. Adults are cast in 
grown-up roles, and youngsters play the children’s 
parts. In workshops costumes and sets are created by 
volunteer assistants from all age groups over ten, and 
classes in creative dramatics are conducted by the the- 
atre’s director, Betty Bobp, of Wheelock College. 


The San Diego National Shakespeare 
Festival production of Hamlet on 
the Elizabethan stage of the replica 
Old Globe Theatre in the California 
city’s Balboa Park. The 1956 festi- 
val opens July 20. The theatre is the 
permanent home of the San Diego 
Community Theatre 


In the. production of The Remarkable 
Mr. Pennypacker by the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Players designer James 
Gordon used the theatre’s old side 
bores and ramp running across the 
front of the apron onto these boxes 
to create the street and the Penny- 
packer front door at stage right 
Dean Norton directed. 
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The TUSTIN (California) PLAYBOX THEATRE, in 
addition to its major summer season of productions, offers 
children’s plays each Saturday afternoon. Those sched- 
uled for this season are: Cinderella, Aladdin’s Lamp, Ali 
Baba, Sleeping Beauty and Bareback Rider and the 
Clown, each adapted with music by Sadie Hurwitz. Cathy 
and Sherwood Price are the producers 

Original plays for children are presented by the 
SANTA MONICA (California) CITY COLLEGE’s Chil- 
dren’s Theatre. The most recent play offered there was 
Clowns Around, a circus work by Hal and Gene Owen 
Other works written by the Owens include an adaptation 
of Milne’s The Ugly Duckling, The Magic Riddle and I'd 
Rather Be a Horse. Each of the plays runs for an hour 
continuously, with some of the action placed on the fore- 
stage of the intimate theatre. An autograph party follows 
each performance. The shows are sponsored by the 
Santa Monica P.T.A., and ticket prices are kept at 35c. 

During the last season the GOODMAN MEMORIAL 
THEATRE in Chicago presented four plays for children 
in addition to its eight major productions and twenty full- 
length studio productions. The children’s plays wer« 
The Prince and the Pauper, The Three Bears, The King 
of the Golden River and Davy Crockett and his Coonskin 
Cap 















































































































































Guest speaker at the second annual meeting of Region 
14 of the Children’s Theatre Conference was Esme 
Church, director of the Northern Children’s Theatre in 
England, and currently on Broadway as a member of the 
cast of The Matchmaker. 
























































































































Fhe American premiere of Holberg’s eighteenth-century 
Whirligig at Howard University in Washington, D. C 
Fulbright fellow Stein Bugge of Norway 


New Plays and Premieres 


The American premiere of Holberg’s eighteenth-century 
Norwegian comedy The Whirligig, translated by Oscar G 
Campbell, took place at HOWARD UNIVERSITY this last 
season. It was directed by visiting Norwegian playwright 
and director Steih Bugge. The production incorporated 
dancing and music in presenting the farce of a Mr. Fussy 
who spends his time over irrelevant details so that he 
accomplishes nothing. Bugge, who was brought to the 
United States on a Fulbright award, also visited such 
colleges and universities as Yale, St. Olaf and Allegheney 
where he directed Shakespeare ’s Twelfth Night A few 
years ago the Howard Players visited the Scandinavian 
countries with great success 

The YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF DRAMA pre 
ented an original play, A True and Special Friend, by 
William H. Snyder, Jr., as its final major production of 
the season just past. Directed by F. Curtis Canfield, the 
play, set in a New England prep school, dealt with a 
fourteen-year-old student struggling to grow up, and 
with a teacher who, seeing the boy as an image of himself, 
tries to take the place of his father. Each year at least 
yne student-written play is given a major production by 
the drama school. Also at Yale, the undergraduate YALE 
DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION presented a musical adapta- 
tion of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby with book 
ind lyrics by Aubrey Goodman and music by Robert 


Morgan. Leo Lavandero directed. Another premiére of 
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ROBERT MCNEILI 


Nor wegian farce 


d rected by 


i musical play adapted from a Fitzgerald work was The 
Big Man, a musical comedy suggested by the play The 
Vegetable, and offered at BOWDOIN COLLEGE, Bruns- 
ick, Maine 


Allison H. Rowlston wrote the book and lyrics, and 


Frederick Wilkins composed the music, 


William Beeson directed. The Vegetable is a satire on 
the national political scene, and in the musical version 
is a production number set at a Republican convention 
in which the theatre auditorium becomes that of the 
convention with the members of the audience as delegates 

At CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, two 
original plays were offered during the last season—Laf- 
cadio (a dramatization by Arthur Wilmurt of the novel 
Les Caves du Vatican by André Gide), directed by Allen 
Fletcher, and Survival in Sefton, New Hampshire (by 
Charles Moore), directed by Henry Boettcher, head of the 
department of drama 

XAVIER UNIVERSITY in Cincinnati presented a pre- 
miere of The Siege of Pampeluna by James Qualin in 
May, in honor of the university’s 125th anniversary and 
the 400th Jesuit Ignatian year. A romantic drama, the 
play portrays the military fall of the Jassu y Xavier 
family and the spiritual rise of its youngest son, Fran- 
cisco, with Don Inigo de Loyola. John G. Maupin directed 
The American premiére of La Barca Sin Pescador (The 
Boat without a Fisherman) by Alejandro Casona, was 
offered this last spring by the UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Ring Theatre, directed by Charles W. Philhour. A mod- 


ern comedy-drama based on the Faust theme, the work 





was presented in Spanish and English on alternating 
nights. Peter Harvey made the English adaptation. An- 
other premiére of a Spanish work, offered at the LEON- 
MINSTER (Massachusetts) SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, was 
Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero’s comedy The 
Professor Had Eight Daughters (Las de Cain). Director 
John F. Joyce and Miriam L. Bucknell made the adapta- 
tion from the Spanish. Some 180 students participated in 
the production, which was attended by the Spanish Con- 
sul of Boston. 

Among the new plays and premieres offered by the 
community theatres in the season just past was Harry 
Granick’s psychological drama The Guilty, by the SAN 
ANTONIO LITTLE THEATRE, where Joe Salek is direc- 
tor. Another was Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s The Or- 
Bow Incident, given by the MARINA PLAYERS, San 
Francisco. The play was adapted by Morton Grinker and 
staged by Leon Forbes. Other new plays by the latter 
group include The Married Mouse by Ned Wold, Twelve 
Angry Men by Sherman L. Sergel (adapted from Reg- 
inald Rose’s television play) and John Mansfield’s The 
Witch, adapted from the Norwegian. 

Recent new plays by the MARGO JONES THEATRE 
‘56 in Dallas, which has produced sixty new plays in the 
last seven years, include Patricia Joudry’s The Sand 
Castle and Violet Welles’ The Spring Affair. The Amer- 
ican premiere of James Bridie’s Mr. Gillie also took place 
this last season at the professional theatre in the round, 
where Ramsey Burch is managing director 

Original one-act plays presented in the season just 
ended included MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY’s production of 
Anna Barlow’s On Cobweb Twine: Three variations on 
Life in New Orleans. Students staged the works with a 
minimum of scenery, relying on suggestion for these 
mood pieces. The setting for Mr. Bigas, for instance, was 
distorted in such a way as to suggest the distortion in the 
minds of the principal characters. In New York, ACTORS 
SERVICE, INC. offered a showcase series of one-act 
plays, including Black Flower by Gladys Powers, con- 
cerning a domineering mother who, because of her own 
unhappy marriage, forbids her daughters to engage in 
social activities. Maurice Alevy directed. Tom Burke’s 
Home Is Clear Crossing, directed by Marjorie A. Miller 


dealt. with a woman who was unable to reconcile the 
present with memories of the past. Two HUNTER COL- 
LEGE one-act plays won awards in a B'nai B'rith contest 
They were Harvey Morgan’s A Matter of Hours, directed 
by Ricky Offsey, which deals with a Negro-hating deputy 
sheriff in a small Southern town who pins a false murder 
charge on a Negro, and Nat Friedland’s philosophical 
comedy-fantasy What Do You Know About It, “set some- 
where between life and death,” directed by Barbara 
Quaney 


Scripts Wanted 


For the twenty-fifth anniversary of the E52 UNIVER- 
SITY OF DELAWARE THEATRE, the organization will 
produce a new play and is seeking manuscripts, which 
must be submitted with return postage to the director, 
C. Robert Kase. A production fee of $100 will be paid 
For further details, write Dr. Kase at the University, 
Newark, Delaware. 

The NORTH OLMSTED COMMUNITY THEATRE. 
c/o Robert D. West, 3966 Riveredge, Cleveland 11, Ohio, 
is looking for original three-act plays for family audi- 
ences. Each script must be accompanied by the Library 
of Congress copyright number and return postage. Roy- 
alties will be $25 the first night and $20 each succeeding 
night. The usual run is three nights. Further details 
may be obtained from Mr. West. 

The second annual playwriting contest has been an- 
nounced by the Arkansas chapter of the National Col- 
legiate Players, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, Fayette- 
ville. Deadline is October 1, 1956. First prize is $150, and 
there is a second prize of $75; one-year production rights 
go to the chapter. Manuscripts (with return postage) and 
inquiries may be sent to the speech department, NCP 
Playwriting Contést at the university. First prize winner 
of the first contest was Robert Guy Barrows’ Bivouac at 
Lucca, recently produced at the university. It deals with 
an incident in the Italian campaign among American 
troops bivouaced at Lucca where Caesar once stationed 
his troops. Recent productions of the New Play Series at 
Arkansas included Christopher Blake’s comedy-fantasy 


Swine Lake and Alice Gerstenberg’s new romantic com- 
edy Our Calla. 
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Is the Abbey Theatre on the wane? To answer this it is necessary to recall that the golden 
years of the Abbey occurred at a time when the pulse of the Irish nation was beating high; 
national resurgence and a literary renaissance often go hand in hand. The Irish fight for free- 
dom took place between 1900 and 1920. In those years the country was swarming with poets 
and dramatists. John McCormack’s voice exppressed for the nation the richness that was in 
men’s minds. Orpen caught this same beauty in his painting. You couldn’t go down Grafton 
Street without having a sonnet or two read in your ear. Patriotism was mounting in men’s 
hearts and it opened the floodgates through which the streams of beauty poured. Once when 
Oliver St. John Gogarty got off the boat after three years’ exile, he was accosted by a sailor: 
“Excuse me, doctor, I’ve a few stanzas in me pocket I'd like you to look over.” 

There is something smack here of Shakespeare’s time, when the dramatists could write 
their mighty lines for an audience which sang “Greensleeves” and “Golden Hair” in the tav- 
erns, and when in the Globe Theatre “the canvas-climbers who sailed with Drake chewed 
their sausages among the groundlings.” And the audience of the early Abbey—composed as it 
was of gentlemen of all classes—possessed, like the Elizabethans, a sense of wonder and en- 
thusiasm for the beauty that was unfolded on the stage. The Abbey playwrights and actors 
knew this, and it helped to draw the best out of them in the same way that a Stradivarius will 
draw rhapsodies from the fingers of a master violinist. Yeats used to boast to his English 
friends of the Dublin workingmen who would rise in the pit to applaud his mighty lines. This 
audience, as much as the actors and playwrights, was a product of the exaltation of the time: 
and all three in combination produced the Irish dramatic renaissance 
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Walter Macken, Irish playwright and actor, 

was represented on Broadway in both 

capacities by Home Is the Hero in the fall 

of 1954. This play had been produced earlier by 
the Abbey. which also presented his 

Mungo’s Mansion. Macken scored as an actor in 
his Broadway debut in 1951 in Michael J. Molloy’s 
The King of Friday’s Men. 


by Ulick O’Connor 


The dedication of the actors was fanatical; sensing perhaps that the hour was potent, 
they worked with devotion to achieve the perfection that later became known to the world 
as the Abbey school of acting. Originally somewhat stylized to stress the rich quality of 
the Irish-speaking voice, the Abbey school later absorbed the discoveries of Stanislavsky, 
and blended realism nicely with the magic that can come from sensitive manipulation of 
the human voice. Rehearsal hour was like a workout in the gymnasium. Moves were 
tried out, criticized by all, rejected, replaced. Voices were tested and sounded off the back 
walls until finally the words billowed out like feathers borne on puffs of wind. There was 
no star billing. An actor who played the lead one week might be snuffing candles, with- 
out a line to say, during the next. No play ran more than one week. Devotion, not gain, 
was the motivating impulse. Once during a lean year F. J. McCormick had to sell his 
library to continue acting. From this forge also emerged the genius of Arthur Sinclair, 
Sara Allgood, Barry Fitzgerald, Marie O’Neill and—later—Cyril Cusack and Siobhan 
McKenna. 

If these actors are to be compared with the present Abbey group, then indeed there 
has been a decline. But as one has said before, the age is very different. The audiences 
today are not sensitive; plays run for six months, and the world and his wife come along, 
as often as not just to have a good laugh or cry—an attitude that does not draw out the 
best in the actors. In addition, laxness on the resident producer’s part has allowed the 
actors to play down to their audience. Sometimes they play for laughs like music hall 
comedians, buying guffaws cheaply from an all-too-willing gathering. Lack of attention to 
the mechanics of acting, especially vocal production, has led (continued on page 96) 


Left to right: The Abbey Theatre production of O’Casey’s 

The Plough and the Stars opened the second International 
Festival of Dramatic Art of the City of Paris in 1955. 

Taking a dim view of this presentation, Ulick O’Connor declares 
that “it can only have caused pain to those who remember the 
last great Plough in 1945 and those before it.” 


In February, 1948, the Dublin Gate Theatre made its first 

New York appearance, performing at the Mansfield Theatre. 
Among its offerings was Shaw’s infrequently given satire on 
Ireland, John Bull’s Other Island. Pictured, left to right: 

Liam Gannon, Pat Nolan, Denis Brennan, Micheal MacLiammoir. 
Bryan Herbert, Hilton Edwards. 


Michedl MacLiammoir had the role of the Speaker in the 

Dublin Gate production of Denis Johnston’s The Old Lady 
Says “No!” during the company’s 1948 engagement in New York. 
This Irish actor-designer-playwright-manager formed the 

Gate during the twenties in partnership with Hilton Edwards. 
who staged the Gate plays for New York. 





SHAW 


the durable dramatist 


Although he was born exactly one hundred 
years ago this July, Shaw is still the most con- 
temporary of modern playwrights—as well as the 
most important, the most interesting, the most 
useful, the most vital. I don’t know what critical 
scruple prevents me from saying, straightaway, 
the greatest. Certainly Shaw had not the insight 
of Chekhov, the power of Strindberg, the imagi- 
nation of Giraudoux, the precision of Galsworthy. 
But he had in a stupendous degree the gift of 
brightness. Many writers of our time have had, 
doubtless, greater depth, surer learning, 2 finer 
sense of design. None had the brilliance of Shaw. 

Very likely future generations will establish the 
stereotype that Shaw was the greatest dramatist 
of this age. Yet when we are asked which are his 
great plays, we are embarrassed for an answer. 
The undeniable fact is, I suppose, he wrote no 
great play. Neither Man and Superman nor Saint 
Joan can be accorded, without reservation, a place 
in the first rank of the peerage of the drama. Yet 
in the topography of the subject Shaw’s achieve- 
ment looms like the Himalayas over the surround- 
ing country. Nor is the monumental quality of his 
theatre merely a question of its magnitude. It is, 
from first to last, an extraordinarily coherent body 
of work, well-faceted, thoughtful, orderly, witty 
in the best rhetorical tradition of the language, 
savorous, resonant and eminently actable. 

Whatever reservations we may have concerning 
Shaw’s greatness, there is no possible disagree- 
ment about his utility. All his plays are useful. 
As every practical director knows, it is an un- 
happy truth that of the masterpieces which fur- 
nish the stock in trade of the anthologist, only 
a very few are playable. Most masterpieces are 
just plain masterpieces. With Shaw everything is 
castable, workable, playable. The earliest plays 
are amusing. Even the last plays can be played. 
Of course, given the necessary degree of deter- 
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“This would be a very good thing: if the theatre 

took itself seriously as a factory of thought, a 
prompter of conscience, an elucidator of social conduct, 
an armory against despair and dullness, and a temple 
of the Ascent of Man.”"—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
(To mark the centenary of the birth of the playwright, 
this inscription—from the preface to his Dramatic 
Criticisms—has been affixed to the wall of the foyer 
of the Byre Theatre, St. Andrews, Fife, Scotland.) 


by maurice valency 


mination and the proper cast, anything can be 
played. But time moves so quickly in the theatre 
that few successes in the -serious genre can be 
thought of as other than ephemeral. As the en- 
vironment changes, a problem play ceases to have 
a problem; it becomes a problem. Even such 
authentic masterpieces as A Doll’s House or 
Hedda Gabler are likely to exude a certain odor 
of moth balls when they are revived. Yet we can 
play almost anything of Shaw’s without the least 
embarrassment; the Edwardian costume contrasts 
bravely with the insolent modernity of the con- 
ception. The fact is, in Shaw’s repertory nothing 
seems to have aged or altered in any essential 
way. His problems are still our problems; we rub 
elbows with them at every turn, and nothing bet- 
ter has been thought of than his manner of resolv- 
ing them. It is all very much alive with Shaw. 
When we cast about to explain this astonishing 
vitality, we become aware of certain Shavian 
characteristics that have nothing to do with his- 
tory or philosophy. Shaw professed to deal not 
with particulars, but with universals, in terms not 
of sentiment but of logic. But the truth is that 
nobody has observed particular character traits 
more closely, or dealt more brashly with senti- 
ment. Almost all of Shaw’s plays deal with sure- 
fire situations from which oceans of sentiment 
have been extracted in the course of centuries of 
use. If Shaw does not slop about in them, he cer- 
tainly does not avoid them. On the contrary, he 
deliberately chooses such paths as are certain to 
lead to a morass of sentiment, if only to demon- 
strate that he is capable of bringing off his char- 
acters dry-shod. But sentiment is sentiment. 
Regardless of the degree of immersion to which 
the protagonist is subjected, the audience in every 
case receives its proper baptism. ‘Shaw knew 
perfectly well what he was doing, of course, 
and he revealed his method again and again with 
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the utmost frankness. “Technically,” he wrote in 
the preface to Three Plays for Puritans, “I do not 
find myself able to proceed otherwise than as 
former playwrights have done . . . My stories are 
the old stories; my characters are the familiar 
harlequin and columbine, clown and pantaloon 

. . My stage tricks and suspenses, thrills and 
jests are the ones in vogue when I was a boy, by 
which time my grandfather was tired of them .. . 
To older playgoers, the unexpectedness of any 
attempt to substitute natural history for conven- 
tional ethics and romantic logic may so transform 
the eternal stage puppets and their inevitable 
dilemmas as to make their identification impos- 
sible for the moment. If so, the better for me; 
I shall perhaps enjoy a few years of immortality.” 

But while Shaw put his hope of immortality in 
the spurious air of novelty which he succeeded in 
giving his plays, it is rather the fundamental 
nature of his material which assures his life upon 
the stage. The secret of his success is in the fact 
that he resolutely resisted any impulse to be orig- 
inal in the choice of his material, though he tried 
hard to avoid banality in the use of it. In his hands 
the ancient puppets once again were put through 
their invariable ritual, but now in the service of 
an enveloping idea—and that was the point. Shaw 
brought to the traditional fantasies of the theatre 
a well-developed philosophical system, a system 
that was new only in the sense that it was couched 
in terms of the most advanced social thought of 
the day. The application of this system of thought, 
with its resulting scheme of moral values, gave a 
dazzling series of interpretations to the invariable 
choreography of the theatre. As the author turned 
the spotlight from one area to another, to war, 
love, marriage, power and so on through his 
gamut; as he successively illuminated in the light 
of thought the dozen or so dramatic situations that 
were at his disposal, everything took on the glam- 
orous look of the freshly discovered. It was as if 
he had brought forth a new continent. 

Such, evidently, is the difference between the 
truly prolific writer and the writer of limited pro- 
ductivity. The writer with a definite point of view 
—a Weltanschauung of his own—can be prolific 
because he is able to apply his sytem, mechan- 
ically if need be, to the dramatic situations that 
are available to him, and in each case he produces 
something personal and new. He has a machine. 
A writer whose productivity depends upon the 
repetition of an emotional situation has only a 
treadmill. Yet it is questionable as to which is 
the more truly original spirit. The Devil’s Disciple, 
for instance, depends upon a sentimental and al- 
together familiar plot of sacrifice through love. 
It is, like Saint Joan, a minor variant of the Pas- 
sion play—but with a significant difference. In 
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Shaw’s play the spirit which offers itself up in 
martyrdom is not the divine spirit; it is the dia- 
bolic, the rebellious, the revolutionary. It is the 
demon who climbs the cross. As it turns out, this 
is little more than a matter of definition; and it 
had been done many times before—but it is, on 
its face, a shocking reversal of the sort of morality 
which is applicable to melodrama. The effect is, 
therefore, of surprising recognition, when, as a 
matter of fact, the cards have been stacked with 
the utmost impudence from the very first, and the 
object of anagnorisis is marked quite as plainly 
with his sainthood as if he carried a sign. If the 
play were not melodrama of the utmost banality, 
the innovation would involve not the slightest ele- 
ment of surprise. 

As a rule the play of ideas, with Shaw, resolves 
itself into a dramatic conflict of basic simplicity. 
On the one side we discern the powers of bright- 
ness, on the other their opposite numbers, the 
dark powers. On the side of light, in true Pytha- 
gorean style, we find Form, Intellect, Man, Work 
and Blessedness. On the side of darkness are 
Matter, Instinct, Woman, Pleasure and Happiness. 
Neither side has any particular moral coloring, 
though they are not equally agreeable to the fore- 
runner of the superman. Out of the, struggle of 
these eternal antagonists, the play results. As the 
conflict is necessarily incapable of resolution save 
in an infinity of time, the resulting play usually 
ends in a draw—that is to say, a discussion. Each 
play is, accordingly, a glimpse of a world in proc- 
ess. Nothing is resolved; we are simply invited to 
witness evolution, with appropriate comments by 
the author. 

This formula Shaw applies with astonishing 
uniformity. In The Devil’s Disciple, Dick Dud- 
geon and Parson Anderson are not antagonists; 
they are allies in a common cause. Yet they dif- 
fer essentially in character exactly as Marchbanks, 
the poet, and Morrell, the practical man, differ in 
Candida. Indeed these characters reproduce pre- 
cisely the relationships of Candida. But both 
Dudgeon and Anderson are in conflict with the 
embattled stupidity of their middle-class environ- 
ment, and the cosmic nature of this conflict is 
indicated yet again in the sparkling scene in which 
Major Swindon, the apostle of British stupidity, 
stands up smartly to General Burgoyne, flaming 
through the official murk like the bright and 
ineffectual angel he is. This was 1897. By 1903 
Marchbanks-Dudgeon has developed into the 
poetic Tavy in Man and Superman, and Morrell- 
Anderson has become secularized and remartyred 
as the reformer John Tanner—Tenorio. The con- 
flict and the relationship remain the same, but 
the action is projected into eternity, and the char- 


acters range volubly (continued on page 86) 
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Spaniards. On August 18, 1587, less than a month a t 


after they arrived, Eleanor Dare, daughter of the 
colony’s governor, John White, gave birth to the 
first child born of English parents in the American 
wilderness. The infant was christened Virginia 
Dare. A few days later Governor White sailed for 
England for much-needed provisions, promising 
to return “before the coming of Christmas.” But 
his ships were detained in English waters to help 
defeat the attacking Spanish Armada. Three years 
later, when White again dropped anchor off Roa- 
noke Island, the colonists were gone, their settle- 
ment weed-grown. A few pieces of broken armor 
lay scattered about. The word “Croatoan” carved 
on a tree and the hastily scratched letters “CRO” 
on another indicated the settlers might have fled 
to a nearby sandbank inhabited by the Croatoan 
Indians. But no one ever heard of the party again. 
The fate of the legendary “Lost Colonists” became 
the prime mystery of early America. 

Now, however, if you go to Roanoke Island on 
a summer night, you will find the Lost Colonists 
very much alive. In this haunted place where 
great tides in the full of the moon uncover the 
skeletons of ancient ships and other relics of past 
ages, you will come upon a crude but intact six- 
teenth century village. Within its palisades of 
sharpened logs are people wearing the doublets 
and lace of the days of the first Queen Elizabeth, 
speaking the cadenced language of Shakespeare’s 
time, and persisting in their dreams for the future. 
These figures are not ghosts but flesh and blood 
characters appearing in a play, The Lost Colony. 
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enough, they are very likely to do it—even if it’s 
“impossible.” 

It all began in 1931 when Roanoke Island’s in- 
habitants, like other Americans, were in the 
depths of an economic depression. Fishing boats 
stood idle at the piers. Men lucky enough to find 
jobs worked for 30 cents a day. That was the 
year the islanders—there were then only about 
750 of them—met in their courthouse at Manteo 
to consider if they could do anything useful with 
their idle time. Among them was W. O. Saunders, 
publisher of the weekly Independent at Elizabeth 
City, who had just returned from Europe where 
he had seen the people of Oberammergau present 
their great religious drama. “We need to do some- 
thing like that in America,” he urged. “Lots of 
folks are scared democracy is headed for the 
rocks. If we can put on a play telling the story 
of this island in a way that'll give em more faith, 
they’ll come here and pay to support it!” 

A few practical people advanced several dozen 
sound reasons why Roanoke couldn’t do it. For one 
thing, it would cost thousands of dollars to build 
a theatre and present such a spectacle. “And,” 
one critic was tactless enough to ask, “who'd ever 
pay to see a bunch of fishermen try to act, any- 
way?” 


Such rational objections failed to register on 
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The Waterside Theatre in Manteo, North Carolina. 
The Lost Colony since its origin. 
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Paul Green, leading playwright of the pageant-drama movement 


and author of The Lost Colony. 
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most of the salty natives of Roanoke, who were 
a special race unto themselves. Isolated as they 
always had been, many of them still spoke the 
quaint language of ancient Devonshire. They 
never felt comparatively good or bad about any- 
thing; everything, including their daily health, 
was either “the best” or “the worst.” To them the 
first settlers on their island—Governor White, 
Eleanor Dare and “that poor little baby Virginia” 
—were the best. To keep their local heroes alive 
meant a great deal to the fishermen of Roanoke. 
Remembering the courage of the Lost Colonists, 
they more staunchly weathered the hurricanes 
that pounded their sand bar, more defiantly 
bounced their small boats over the bones of ships 
buried in “The Graveyard of the Atlantic.” 

The islanders always had celebrated August 18, 
the birthday of Virginia Dare. much as people on 
the mainland celebrated the Fourth of July. They 
held family picnics on the site of the first colony, 
with speeches and crude pageants in which they 
portrayed the Lost Colonists. They felt the whole 
American continent—‘the States,” they called it 
—should join them. So at the end of the mass 
meeting in 1931, they pledged themselves to give, 
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beg or borrow the estimated $200,000 necessary 
to launch the spectacle. Publisher Saunders was 
joined by D. Bradford Fearing, chairman of the 
Dare County Board of Commissioners, to head 
the venture. 

“Maybe we could get Paul Green to write our 
play for us,” Saunders suggested, half jokingly. 
Pulitzer Prize winner Paul Green of North Caro- 
lina was fast becoming one of the Southern re- 
gional theatre’s most famous playwrights. “He 
can’t throw us out for asking him,” Fearing said. 
So they asked him, and not only did Green con- 
sent to write The Lost Colony—the job took 
between three and four months, and turned out 
to be one of his best works—but he presented the 
script to the islanders as a gift. 

Green’s former teacher at the University of 
North Carolina, Professor Frederick Koch, had 
spent a lifetime preaching that remote areas could 
produce meaningful plays for and about them- 
selves. Now he eagerly promised Saunders the 
assistance of his outstanding student theatrical 
group, the Carolina Playmakers, to handle the 
more difficult roles and help with technical 


problems. (continued on page 84) 
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Summer 


Theatre 
scene 


If summer comes, can Springtime for Henry 
be far behind? That used to be the question—and 
a purely rhetorical one it was—in the days when 
hot-weather playgoing could be summed up as a 

— in equal parts, of rustic rigors and tall 
“torn. Ill-equipped barns and silos with a full com- 
plement of mosquitoes and an occasional bat on 
the wing housed scant supplies of oxygen but 
plenty of melodrama. The urban theatregoer 
checked his thinking cap at the door and gladly 
hissed the villain in East Lynne, or chortled with- 
out inhibition at comedies of the Charley’s Aunt 
genre. 

In recent seasons, however, summer theatre- 
going has been growing both in sophistication and 
in comfort, and more important, it has been as- 
suming a great obligation to balance the scales 
that have shifted with the ever-declining sphere 
of The Road. This year, as is evidenced by even 
the hastiest glance at the schedules of the straw- 
hatters, playgoing country-style is only a step be- 
hind Broadway. Air conditioning is widely pres- 
ent. The old barn has been joined by sleek, ultra- 
modern playhouses with the latest in technical 
equipment. Professional Equity companies abound 
across the land. And the wide range of theatrical 
offerings includes everything from Dirty Work at 
the Crossroads to such eminently serious and 
spanking new works as Arthur Miller’s A View 
from the Bridge. 

For the sentimental and those who like to relax 
with the hardy perennials, Summer Theatre, 1956 
is not turning its collective back on either The 
Old Homestead or the pleasant froth of Kiss and 
Tell. But you'll find that vigorous new plays like 
The Chalk Garden, along with such thought- 
provoking dramas as Tiger at the Gates, are not 
at all hard to come by on what used to be known 
as the citronella circuit. On the musical side, oper- 
etta is giving ground to the fast-paced Broadway 
musical. Offerings like Guys and Dolls, Silk 
Stockings, Can-Can and Plain and Fancy share 
the spotlight with the more traditional Desert 
Songs and Great Waltzes. 

FOR A COMPREHENSIVE LISTING OF 
SUMMER THEATRE ACTIVITY, SEE THE 
“CALENDAR OF THEATRE ARTS” IN THE 
FRONT OF THIS ISSUE. 





Jack P. Ragotzy, producer-director of the Barn 
Theatre in Augusta, Michigan—located between 
Kalamazoo and Battle Creek—submitted these 
photographs of his operation as an example of 
“summer stock as it is—but not often seen.” They 
cover a two-week period prior to the opening of 
the season, and they indicate that a producer's 
lot is not exactly a white-collar one. All this 
is preliminary to the major job of producing a 
fifteen-week season with Michigan's oldest Equity 
company. 


inside suf 


CONFERENCE: Ragotzy (center) con- 
fers with the crew of a digging rig 
after the pin in the jaw of the rig slip- 
ped out of place. The decision was to 
try to pry it back into place with a 
pickax. This worked—and work pro- 
ceeded on a “dry well” for the theatre's 


new “inside plumbing.” 


DIRECTOR: “Pour the cement over 
there,” instructs the Barn’s producer- 
director, addressing the driver of a 
ready-mix cement truck. This cement 
was poured to make a new landing for 
the theatre’s side entrance. The cur- 
rent season—the Barn’s eleventh—was 
set to open June 12 


HELPING HAND: Ragotzy lends as- 
sistance toa laborer putting in the drain 
pipe for the pump pit—demonstrating 
a new aspect of the term grassroots 
theatre. New plays have become a reg- 
ular feature of the Barn, which is offer- 
ing the premiere of John Byrne's The 
Painted Days in July 
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COUNTER-CLOCKWISE 


WAITING: Under a tree that offers 
small protection, Ragotzy and Barn staff 
technician Art Crain wait out a sudden 
shower. The pair was working on the 
theatre's road sign but had to stop be- 
cause of the rain. These exterior photo- 
graphs were taken by Ragotzy’s actress- 
wife Betty Ebert 


GUIDE: The _ producer-director also 
serves in a public relations capacity on 
occasion—such as this one, a visit by 
two important members of the local 
press. They are Jack R. Bell (right) 
drama critic of the Kalamazoo Gazette, 
and a staff photographer for that neigh- 


boring newspaper 


SATISFACTION: After the prelimi- 
nary work is done, Ragotzy is apt to 
look like this—in the studio of a local 
television station where his actors are 
doing a publicity stunt, to his obvious 
approval Ragotzy also designs and 
acts for the troupe, which achieved 
Equity status in 1951. 


STAGE IS SET: The more familiar 
side of the producer-director’s chores 
is illustrated here, as Ragotzy sits on 
the Barn stage, surrounded by members 
of his company. The time is just after 
the last dress rehearsal, and he is is- 
suing final instructions. The setting is 
for Tobacco Road 
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Off-Broadway theatre, which cradled such stage : 


luminaries as Eugene O’Neill, Katharine Cornell | 


and the Theatre Guild, declined during the war } : a 


years and those immediately following. Recently, 
however, this phase of New York’s theatrical life 
has been increasing in quality as well as quantity. 
And the season just past marked one of the richest 
in off-Broadway history. 

The improvement is due principally to the high 
standards set by two continuing production organ- 
izations, Circle in the Square, one of the oldest 
of the current crop, and the Phoenix Theatre, now 
approaching its fourth season. Among the Phoenix 
contributions to the past season were a harrow- 
ing Six Characters in Search of an Author, staged 
by Tyrone Guthrie, and a sunny Month in the 
Country, which Michael Redgrave directed. 

High mark of the season was a great production 
of a great play, Circle in the Square’s presentation 
of Eugene O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh. As staged 
by José Quintero in the theatre’s three-sided 
arena, the work had a special immediacy and 
impact; this is O’Neill’s four-hour drama set in 
a saloon whose derelict inmates demonstrate, 
through the visit of salesman Hickey, that man 
cannot live without his illusions. 

Other high points of the recent activity include 
the return of The Threepenny Opera to the The- 
atre de Lys for a triumphant season, and the 
series of Chekhov plays at the 4th Street Theatre. 
Pictured here are representative works by groups 
old and new, reflecting the variety and scope of 
their contribution. 


Producer-Director David Ross has been offering an out- 
standing cycle of Chekhov plays in translations by Stark 
Young at the 4th Street Theatre, where the audience is 
seated on opposite sides of the stage. In this scene from 
Uncle Vanya, Franchot Tone is the doctor, and Mary 
Perry is Marina. 
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In The Iceman Cometh at Circle in the Square, the dere- 
lict inhabitants of Harry Hope’s bar are disturbed by 
satesman Hickey’s arguments for abandoning their pipe 
dreams. Left to right: Conrad Bain as Larry, Paul Andor 
as Hugo, William Edmonson as Joe Mott, and Jason 
Robards, Jr. as Hickey. 
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RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


The Broadway Chapel Players, who 
perform on Sundays at the Broadway 
Congregational Church, gave David 
Demarest Lloyd’s Herod the Great out 
of town, at the Church of St. Clement 
in Alexandria, Virginia. Left to right 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


John Anderson, Robert Downing, John 
Conrad, Don Rackerby, Neil Laurence. 


The Open Stage gave its first production 
last season, Brecht’s The Private Life 
of the Master Race, a series of satiric 
vignettes based on life in prewar Ger- 
many. Here Norma Frances portrays a 
Jewish wife forced to flee the country 
as her husband, played by Alan Ansara, 
appears helpless 
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One of the oldest of the off-Broadway groups is the inter- cles ts ces 
racial Greenwich Mews Theatre, sponsored by the Village 
Presbyterian Church and the Brotherhood Synagogue. 
Its productions range from new plays to classics such as The Actor's Playhouse revived Andreyev's tragicomedy 
A Doll’s House. James McMahon as Dr. Rank, Maurine with a circus background, He Who Gets Slapped, in an 
Holbert as Nora. adaptation from the Russian by Jed Duane, Alba Ohm 
(the directors) and K. W. Collins. Cast principals include 
Adele Lamont as Consuelo, Robert Culp as He, and Philip 
AVERY WILLARD Minor as Mancini. 
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ballet 
and a biography 


by emily coleman 


The spring seasons of the Ballet Theatre and New York City Ballet left behind 
them some moments of personal glory but little of lasting impression. Like the road to 
hell, they were paved only with good intentions. At the start Ballet Theatre presented 
what appeared to be an ambitious enough progra:n to sustain a three-week run at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Antony Tudor’s Offenbach in the Underworld and Agnes 
de Mille’s Rib of Eve were two works new to the company, and Tudor’s Dim Lustre and 
Undertow were revived along with Miss de Mille’s Tally-Ho. The reinforcement of the 
Tudor wing, happily begun last year in honor of Ballet Theatre’s fifteenth anniversary, 
merited added attention this season through the company’s official celebration of 
Tudor’s twenty-fifth year as a choreographer. The creator of Jardin aux Lilas, Pillar 
of Fire and Romeo and Juliet is not given to statistical memorabilia. Hence John Mar- 
tin of the New York Times rendered the ballet world a lasting service by assembling 
the data on Tudor’s choreographic history and making it available. A deliberate and 
relatively unprolific worker in an era which has stressed speed and productivity, Tudor 
has turned out twenty-six ballets in twenty-five years—in addition to choreography de- 
signed for opera and Broadway musicals. If he has appeared to lack certain techniques 
of the assembly line, Tudor has made up for it in the real individualism of his style, in 
the impact he has had on others. Choreography in television, on Broadway and in the 
movies now consistently mirrors the modern movement and theatre which Tudor 
brought to the ballet. Ironically a whole new school of brash young dance designers 
even makes a flourishing career with the tools he gave them. 

It would therefore have been made to order if Tudor’s Offenbach in the Under- 
world had been a smashing, unqualified success instead of the innocuous bit of pleas- 
antry it turned out to be. Originally mounted in 1954 for the Canadian National Bal- 
let to the Offenbach-Rosenthal arrangement for Leonide Massine’s Gaité Parisienne, it 
was slightly revised and given a new score and décor for Ballet Theatre. Here the 
honors were divided: The new arrangement of other Offenbach music was distinctly 
inferior, while the set and costumes by René Bouché were more decorative than are 
generally provided in these days of lean ballet economy. Offenbach itself, however, 
never seemed to get air-borne. The satire on Massine’s Gaité is either not sharp 
enough, or Gaité Parisienne already has said everything that Offenbach in the Under- 
world tries to say. 

Another creative disappointment was Miss de Mille’s Rib of Eve, to music by Mor- 
ton Gould and with sets by Oliver Smith and costumes by Irene Sharaff. Alleged to 
be a “satirical morality play,” it apparently concerned a wife who is a congenital “party 
girl.” Like the lady herself, Rib of Eve never makes up its mind between its moments 
of high hilarity and deep emotion. Smith’s stunningly simple sets were perfectly sug- 
gestive; Miss Sharaff’s costumes, anything but. 





Mary Garden, who created the role of Thais 

for America in 1907, made this film version of the 
Massenet opera ten years later for Samuel 
Goldwyn. She also plays a large role in the new 


Vincent Sheean biography of Oscar Hammerstein 


Ballet Theatre’s season thus was left up to the 
dancers. Nora Kaye did her best with both Offen- 
bach and Rib of Eve, but fortunately had more 
reliable roles at hand, classical and dramatic, 
through which to reaffirm her position as the most 
versatile ballerina dancing in the world today. 
Rosella Hightower, back on home soil after Euro- 
pean conquests, was, as ever, technically remark- 
able. Erik Bruhn, a transfer from the Royal 
Danish Ballet and the first male star to rise in 
several years, showed himself to be just as fine 
an artist as crowd catcher, and Scott Douglas 
amazed one and all with his vigor, technique and 
growing maturity. 

The New York City Ballet had its build-up and 
letdown earlier. Promised had been a new work 
by Jerome Robbins, the company’s associate artis- 
tic director, plus a revival of his The Guests 
A second new ballet was Todd Bolender’s The 
Still Point, originally designed for the less bal- 
letically inclined Mark Ryder and Emily Frankel. 
Quite early in the game Robbins ruled out The 
Guests on the overfamiliar ground of insufficient 
rehearsal time. Lest novelty appear to be Jacking 
with the loss of The Guests, George Balanchine, 
the company’s artistic director, remembered the 
single movement of Tchaikovsky’s Third Piano 
Concerto and literally whipped up Allegro Bril- 
liante for Maria Tallchief and a supporting cast 
that included Nicolas Magallanes and eight others. 
One could hardly damn Allegro Brilliante, and 
one had to respect the sensitivity of The Still 
Point. 

Yet neither caused anything like the mild com- 
motion stirred by The Concert, Robbins’ new bal- 
let. In it he bit not only the hand that had fed 
him, but that which also had nourished a genera- 
tion of concert musicians. For such a satire on 


both ballet and concertgoing, the music inevitably 


had to be by Chopin. Its use, however, was sug- 
gestive rather than literal—although the “Minute” 
Waltz was handled via an athletic treatment, com- 
plete with stop watch. Most delightful were Rob- 
bins’ reaction to a Chopin “Raindrop” (a stageful 
of umbrella-carrying citizens, uncertain whether 
to Open or Close), and his conception of the in- 
terminable groupings and regroupings that go on 
before a less than exquisite performance of Fo- 
kine’s Les Sylphides comes to a close. The Con- 
cert also had some less-than-funny moments, 
notably a succession of black-outs concerning a 
wife who just misses every time she tries to kill 
her husband. For this kind of thing, Robbins 
promised drastic revisions. 
SHEEAN’S HAMMERSTEIN 

Oscar Hammerstein II. met his illustrious grand- 
father, Oscar I., on very few occasions. One meet- 
ing took place in a lawyer’s office, where the 
young Oscar was working. “You know who this 
is, don’t you?” asked the lawyer of Oscar I. “Yes,” 
the great operatic impresario replied, “a kind of 
a grandson.” At the time, Oscar II. was tall, 
gangling and possessed of a bad complexion. It is 
hardly probable that his grandfather ever dreamed 
that this “kind of a grandson” would grow up to 
be more famous than himself. 

Despite the fact that Oscar II. now confesses 
that his grandfather was “a pain in the neck,” 
it occurred to him and his uncle, Arthur Ham- 
merstein (general manager of his father’s oper- 
atic ventures), that the exploits of Oscar I. would 
make a rattling good movie script. “The old 
man,” as the family called him, had—after all— 
forced the Metropolitan Opera in 1910 to pay him 
$1,250,000 not to produce grand opera for ten 


years in New York, (continued on page 95) 
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opera 


René Robert Bouche’s single set for Offenbach in the 
Underworld is an attempt to capture the era of 
Toulouse-Lautrec. The Antony Tudor work was one of two 


new to the Ballet Theatre during its spring season. 


The cancan girl understandably drew much of Bouché’s 
attention in designing for Offenbach at the 

Metropolitan Opera House. He is well known as a 

New York painter, fashion illustrator 


and advertising artist. 
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Oliver Smith, Ballet Theatre codirector and one of the theatre's 
noted designers, created the striking abstract set for 

Agnes de Mille’s Rib of Eve. His current credits also include 
the musical My Fair Lady. 


The costumes for Offenbach in the Underworld, as well as 
the set, were designed by René Robert Bouché. His notation 
for this sketch is “Debutante.” This ballet project signaled 

his own debut on “Broadway.” 


(Oliver) Smith’s set takes top honors,” wrote John Martin 

in the New York Times, in reviewing Rib of Eve. The critic noted 
that the set, of which this is a sketch, “makes elegant 

use of space and light... .” 





opera house 


The Central City Opera House will be the scene oj 
the premiere of the new opera by Douglas Moore 
and John Latouche. The house was built in 1878 

by popular subscription and of native stone—when 
Central City was a boom town. In 1932 the opera 
house was restored and reopened as the center of 


a play and opera festival 


Donald Oenslager’s setting here represents Augusta 
Tabor’s parlor in the Clarendon Hotel in Leadville 
The portal display at left comprises Tabor’s build- 
ings in Denver, while at right are those in Leadville 
Between scenes of the work contemporary sketches 
of episodes and buildings are to be projected by 


lantern slides 


One of Donald Oenslager’s eleven sets for the neu 
opera shows the head of Tabor’s Matchless Mine 
It is based on a contemporary print, as is the city 
of Leadville in the background, a _ photographic 
blow-up of a Harper's illustration. The designer 
describes his sets as “collages of nineteenth-century 


Western American art.” 


Douglas Moore (left) found inspiration in American 
history for previous operas, The Devil and Daniel 
Webster and Giants in the Earth. Here he goes 
over the score for The Ballad of Baby Doe with 
three of the cast principals: Dolores Wilson (second 
from left),the Baby Doe; Martha Lipton (Augusta) 
and Walter Cassel (Tabor) 


In the spring of 1954 Douglas Moore and I had lunch at 
the Faculty Club of Columbia University. The dark magis- 
terial tone of academic eating places always does something 
curious to my appetite, and as I speared a croquette I ven- 
tured to wonder why Tudor architecture was always respect- 
able for colleges, Romanesque was de rigueur for banks, and 
only colonial was proper for suburban supermarkets. We 
remembered the poet who had mentioned that each century 
found its own style, but here we were in the middle of the 
twentieth century, and still battling the nineteenth. 

“Speaking of the nineteenth century,” Dr. Moore asked, 
“would you be interested in a project I’m about to embark 
on? Do you know the story of Horace Tabor and Baby 
Doe?” Some memory stirred. Tabor, the fabulous silver 
king of Leadville, the man who had helped build Denver .. . 
The Tabor Grand .. . The Brown Hotel, with its lobby 
inlaid with silver dollars . .. The Tabor Opera House, still 
doing service as a movie house . . .. Baby Doe, a curvaceous, 
blue-eyed image once seen printed on a beer tray, a tilted 
profile in mildewed Sunday supplements . . . Bryan 
Free silver . 

Dr. Moore and I had met to discuss the possibility of a 
musical work together. I had been an ardent fan of his 
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about the Ballad of Baby Doe 


The Devil and Daniel Webster. He had just seen The 
Golden Apple, which Jerome Moross and I had just un- 
folded under the aegis of the Phoenix Theater in New 
York. But as happy as the composition of that work— 
and its predecessor, Ballet Ballads—had been, I felt a 
certain reluctance at tangling with the past again, from 
a purely practical point of view. Before proceeding to the 
business at hand, I would like to digress a bit and explain 
that reluctance. 

Both Moross and myself had felt our two aforemen- 
tioned works were contemporary in theme, although the 
settings were nostalgic. Yet a succession of producers 
had been wary of them, because, as one impresario put 
it, “The public ain’t paying six bucks, fifty cents for that 
Americana stuff.’”’ Among the curious things about sub- 
ject matter for American theatre (and this extends to 
the other arts) is our unwillingness to examine our his- 
torical past with any seriousness. Some years ago in the 
Partisan Review, one of the New Critics explained that 
this arose from the poverty of our national background, 
a poverty both spiritual and temporal; thus, eschewing 
Thoreau’s injunction, we turn toward Europe instead of 
Oregon in search of the past. 

This is obviously an inaccurate judgment, since writers 
from Dickens to Brecht have found the American scene 
evocatively rich in reference, both real and imaginary. 
Yet it is undeniable that we are the only people who have 
invented a word to set its past apart from its present. 
Americana implies instantly a tinycraft quaintness, a 
precious whimsy with no continuity into the realities of 
the twentieth century. Americana, we are told, is fine in 
museums, interior decoration and kid movies, but offers 
nothing to the adult mind. No other country I know of 
has such a limiting word in its lexicon: Frenchiana, Eng- 
lishiana, Germaniana—these would be unthinkable nouns 
to writers in those countries. Then how, with the true 
richness of our heritage, can we settle for the opinion 
that it is poverty-stricken in concepts, drama or gran- 
deur? Gradually there is a turn in this attitude. Willa 
Cather, Elizabeth Madox Roberts and a few others have 
marked a route through the gaudy splendors of Gone 
with the Wind to a trenchant work like Andersonville. 
But the stage, dramatic and musical, lags behind. Okla- 
homa! and Bloomer Girl used only the mood but side- 
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by John Latouche 


Librettist John Latouche (left) and composer 
Douglas Moore put the finishing touches on 
their new opera The Ballad of Baby Doe, which 
will have its premiére at the Central City Opera 
House in Colorado on July 7, and which will 
run throughout the month. Latouche was last 
represented on the New York stage by The 
Golden Apple. 
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stepped actual historical characters. 
Of course, in The Mother of Us All 
Gertrude Stein and Virgil Thomson 
provided us with a wealth of eminent 
persons, including themselves. There 
have been a sprinkling of plays, 
good and bad, involving our forefa- 
thers, but only the comedy approach 
has had any real success. Therefore, 
when Douglas Moore suggested what 
sounded like a compendium of all 
the nostalgic elements—rags to 
riches, the West, a luscious round- 
heel with a heart of gold, a terma- 
gant of a wife, and William Jennings 
Bryan thrown in for good measure— 
I was a trifle hesitant. 

A trip to the library for research, 
and my first contact with the real 
story, suddenly shook me awake. 
Here I had been accepting uncon- 
sciously the attitude of those critics 
I deplored. Their negative attitude 
is understandable from one point of 
view: The smug use of crystallized 
historical clichés by certain distress- 
ing political groups (left and right) 
has helped sour the source of such 
material, But a close reading of the 
Tabor data provided by Dr. Moore 
instantly riveted my attention upon 
the protagonists of this turn-of-the- 
century drama. 

In essence this drama might be 
called an archetype of The Tired 
Businessman legend. Horace A. W. 
Tabor was a Vermont lad who moved 
to Augusta, Maine, to work in the 
stone quarries there. In the best 
Alger tradition he married the boss’s 
daughter, and they started on a 
Western trek that landed them in 
Colorado during the great mining- 
boom years. Augusta (“named for 
the city of her birth’) Tabor was a 
thrifty, practical New Englander 
who provided an admirable balance 
wheel for the extravagant financial 
talents of her husband. A combina- 
tion of luck and daring resulted in 
Tabor’s amassing a huge fortune. 


At the peak of his success, when as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Colorado he 
was grooming himself for a political 
career, he met Mrs. Elizabeth Doe, 


whose honey-colored tresses and 
plush proportions had caused the 
miners of Central City to nickname 
her Baby. Baby Doe was one of those 
beings equally fortunate in looks and 
a talent for making things happen: 
The felicitous accident of her name, 
I think, helped cinch her destiny. 
Tabor was in his fifties, some thirty 
years older than she, and the classic 
triangle of the aging tycoon, the 
wide-eyed blonde and the outraged 
wife who had given him her best 
years, was soon inscribed on the 
front pages of the newspapers na- 
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tionally. Tabor first kept Baby Doe 
on the quiet, as he had quite a few 
other gaudy frontier doxies. But it 
soon became evident to Augusta that 
this liaison was serious. At the same 
time, national affairs took a sudden 
turn, Garfield was assassinated, and 
the pallid Chester A. Arthur as- 
sumed the Presidency. Tabor, now in 
line for a brief Senatorship, secretly 
divorced Augusta; Baby divorced her 
husband, Harvey Doe. 


With an instinctive talent for dis- 
aster, the two were united in Wash- 
ington, a marriage that seemed made 
in Barnum and Bailey's, with all its 
ornate fanfare. The papers were in- 
formed that Tabor had presented his 
bride with “the original necklace 
pawned by Queen Isabella so that 
Columbus might discover America.” 
Another announcement mentioned 
that the bride’s lingerie alone had 
cost “over $7,000.” A huge reception 
was given after the wedding at the 
Hotel Willard, but most of the legis- 
lators’ wives refused to attend; ac- 
cording to one account the Colorado 
ladies returned their invitations torn 
in two. Gossip from Denver had be- 
gun its work. All the men turned up, 
however, and despite the uninten- 
tional atmosphere of an Elks’ smoker, 
the event was lent dignity by the 
sudden appearance of President Ar- 
thur himself, who proposed a toast 
“to the prettiest bride the sun ever 
shone upon.” 


The sun was shadowed almost in- 
stantly. Baby Doe was a Catholic, 
and had insisted on a church cere- 
mony. But she had not informed the 
priest who officiated at the marriage 
that she and Tabor were divorced, 
and that both ex-spouses were still 
alive. When the facts came out, the 
priest blasted this deception in the 
press, and the resultant scandal— 
public sentiment rode high for the 
wronged Augusta, against the calli- 
pygian home wrecker—put a swift 
end to Tabor’s political aspirations. 
They returned to Denver, where Au- 
gusta’s friends continued their cam- 
paign against Baby Doe. Caroline 
Bancroft, the Colorado historian 
whose devotion to the Tabor legend 
has helped keep it alive, relates a 
significant and amusing anecdote of 
those years: Baby Doe had put out 
some statues of Greek gods and god- 
desses to set off the iron dogs and 
stags proper to elegant lawns of the 
period. This tribute to the arts pro- 
vided a further opening to the local 
Parcae; not content with snubbing 
her, they wrote to the press protest- 
ing the effect on public morals of 
these decorative nudes displayed so 
brazenly by the second Mrs. Tabor. 


Baby retaliated by having her dress- 
maker design pantalets and flannel 
underwear for the offending objects 
of art. The ladies grew angrier still; 
their husbands laughed and adored 
Baby more than ever. Her picture 
appeared on beer trays and calen- 
dars in the saloons, while the gau- 
dier magazines began to portray her 
in the role of devoted young mother 
and housewife. (I am sorry I read 
Miss Bancroft’s work too late to in- 
clude this episode in my script: An 
aria for soprano and cast-iron statu- 
ary has certain potentialities!) 

Meanwhile a shift in Tabor’s for- 
tune was readying itself. He had in- 
vested heavily in real estate, and 
was extremely active in promoting 
the growth of Denver. But without 
Augusta’s restraining hand, he over- 
extended himself, and when the sil- 
ver standard was endangered by the 
McKinley forces of the East, his luck 
began to run out. Everyone expected 
his young bride to leave him when 
the debacle occurred. But reflecting 
the best elements of true melodrama, 
she remained faithful to him. She 
had borne him two children. When 
Bryan made a last stand for bimetal- 
lism, Tabor switched from his Re- 
publican allegiance to back the 
silver-tongued orator in the famous 
campaign of 1896. The youngest Ta- 
bor child was christened by Bryan 
himself, it is said, with the resound- 
ing name of Silver Dollar—Rose- 
mary Silver Dollar Echo Honeymoon 
Tabor. But Bryan’s defeat spelled 
Tabor’s complete ruin. He was re- 
duced to working as a day laborer, 
and Baby Doe took in washing to 
help keep them going. A postoffice 
sinecure was offered him in his last 
years, but he was too old to stage a 
comeback. He died in 1899. On his 
deathbed he reminded his young wife 
of the promise she had often made 
during the sad finale of their years 
together: “Never give up the Match- 
less Mine, Baby. There’s a treasure 
in it still.” 

After Tabor’s death, her beauty 
attracted many proposals, but Baby 
refused them all and took her two 
children back to the Matchless Mine, 
despite the assurance of experts that 
it had completely run out. She never 
left it again. The once-elegant Baby 
Doe, clad in rags, her feet wrapped 
in newspapers against the cold, kept 
her loyal vigil in the rickety miner’s 
shanty for over thirty years. She 
drove off tax collecters and curiosity 
seekers at rifle-point, content with 
the visits of the local priest and a 
few old friends. Never did her belief 
in Tabor, or the mine which became 
his symbol, desert her. Once she tried 
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to raise money by salting the Match- 
less with ore from other deposits, 
but no exposure or setback caused 
her devotion to waver. In the seren- 
ity of the hills, in the great love that 
remained the lodestar of her mem- 
ory, she found great peace. At last, 
after an especially severe winter in 
1934, she was found frozen to death 
in the mine. The undertaker who ar- 
ranged her for burial commented to 
a recent visitor: “Once you washed 
her up, she was still a damned fine- 
looking woman.” 

Well, these are some of the main 
points of the story—lurid, earthy, 
human and deeply touching. Begin- 
ning with ostentation, even vulgar- 
ity, the lives of all three—Tabor, 
Baby and Augusta—had ended with 
a tragic dignity that seemed very 
difficult to capture in dramatic form. 
And within the brief space of an op- 
eratic libretto, almost impossible. 
Yet the limitation of the form can 
be iis virtue as well, forcing a selec- 
tivity and economy of diction impos- 
sible in a spoken drama. To use an 
awkward simile, the text of a libretto 
can be considered the conscious mind, 
while the musical setting can be 
compared to the unconscious mind, 
surrounding the sparse phrases with 
power, coloration and emotional cur- 
rents arising from the creative focus 
of the work at hand. 

How a contemporary opera ever 
comes about might interest the pub- 
lic; the story of this one is a series 
of happy coincidences. Donald Oens- 
lager had been an active participant 
in the brilliant restoration of the 
Central City Opera seasons in Colo- 
rado. He became fascinated by the 
Tabor story, and the opera associa- 
tion discussed various ways and 
means of bringing about a produc- 
tion based on it. When Oenslager 
saw performances of Douglas Moore's 
The Devil and Daniel Webster and 
his Pulitzer Prize-winning Giants in 
the Earth, he told the Coloradans 
that the composer for the work had 
been found. 

Oddly enough, when Dr. Moore had 
read the account of Baby Doe Ta- 
bor’s death back in 1934, he had been 
so struck by it that he had planned 
writing an opera about it with a 
friend of his. The project was inter- 
rupted by the composition of the two 
afore-mentioned operas; when ap- 
proached by the Central City board, 
he had been about to work on the 
theme anyway. After some prelimi- 
nary discussions I was requested to 
do the libretto. Here coincidence was 
at work again: I had been asked to 
read up on the material some years 
earlier by my agent, who said Jerome 
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Kern was interested in doing a pro- 
duction based on the story, and the 
agent wanted to submit my name. 
Kern died before I was ever in touch 
with him, but to round off the coin- 
cidences, the last scenes were finished 
when I was a guest at Billy Rose’s 
home in Mount Kisco, New York. 
Billy Rose turned out to be the pro- 
ducer who was interested in arrang- 
ing the possible Kern musical. So 
everybody was prepared all around. 
The Koussevitzky Foundation com- 
missioned Dr. Moore and myself to 
write the opera. We began it in the 
spring of 1954, and the last note of 
the orchestration was put down on 
April 1, 1956. 

To return to the question of Amer- 
icana, the possibility of quaintness 
or stereotype is very often solved by 
the addition of the musical element, 
which contains its own emotional 
magic. For example, a character like 
Augusta Tabor might very well have 
remained a cliché New Englander, 
prim and inhibited. But I discovered 
excerpts from a diary she kept 
during the Westward trek, and was 
astonished by the awareness and 
passionate drive reflected in the 
beautifully written account of their 
difficult journey. Expressing this di- 
mension of Augusta would have been 
difficult in the time accorded her, 
without the musical illumination 
that clarified her flat statements into 
their proper perspectives. 

As a matter of fact, the language 
of the piece was necessarily re- 
stricted to the kind of dialogue that 
people in a mining town would be 
using. Rhyme was impossible, except 
for songs appropriate to the setting 
(miners’ songs, solos at the piano). 
An asymmetrical meter was_indi- 
cated, with such unlikely operatic 
material as a Washington reception, 
a domestic squabble or a political 
campaign speech boldly featured 
rather than minimized. Douglas 
Moore gave this roughhewn pattern 
a living dimension by rejecting a de- 
clamatory style, and emphasizing the 
singing element in the progress of 
the action. We were both fortunate 
in the fact of his having been brought 
up on the popular music of the turn 
of the century. Waltzes, polkas, pa- 
triotic marches, ragtime, formal 
arias introduce the characters, and 
shade into an increasingly personal 
idiom as the characters turn inward 
at the conclusion of the opera. 

The ideal future for the lyric the- 
atre is for a work to be planned by 
the core of the production staff re- 
sponsible for it. Before a word or a 
note is written, the director, chore- 
ographer and scene designer should 


decide with the writer and composer 
what the style of the work will be, 
and the direction it will take. Many 
of the delays and maladroit produc- 
tions littering the musical stage 
every season would be avoided by 
this simple procedure. Although we 
did not follow through in this way, 
the final phases of The Ballad of 
Baby Doe, involving leaps in time, 
changes in scene without breaks in 
continuity and the elimination of 
anachronisms, were vastly aided by 
the suggestions of the designer, Mr. 
Oenslager; the conductor, Emerson 
Buckley; and Hanya Holm and Ed 
Levy, who are handling the direction. 


I feel that together we have ani- 
mated a compelling section of Amer- 
ican history that might have lain 
fallow in the newspaper morgue. Its 
interest for an audience, naturally, 
remains to be seen. But the making 
has been a memorable and rewarding 
experience, 
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How the Lost Colony 
Was Found 


(continued from page 70) 

But five years slipped by and there 
was still no money or publicity to get 
anything started. Finally in 1936 
Fearing took care of that by getting 
the United States Congress to pass 
two bills in favor of a nonexistent 
community play struggling to be 
born in a place few people had ever 
heard of! The first decreed that 1937, 
“the 350th Anniversary Year of the 
Birth of Virginia Dare,’’ would be a 
year of “national celebration.” Edict 
number two ordered the United 
Siates mint to stamp twenty-five 
thousand special Virginia Dare me- 
morial half dollars, and authorized 
Roanoke Islanders to sell them to 
collectors for $1.50 apiece to raise 
money for their celebration. Fearing 
purchased a few thousand of these 
coins by signing personal notes--a 
procedure followed by other island- 
ers, as well. On the first profits from 
the sale of the coins, they began 
building their long-talked-of Water- 
side Theatre. 

An English architect, Albert Bell, 
who had come to Roanoke because 
he liked the stirring ring of the 
word Carolina, designed it. Farmers 
brought their mules, plows and 
scoops to clear the ground. Local 
teamsters cut and snaked logs from 
the woods; local carpenters put the 
materials together. Everyone worked 
on the project, wives and children as 
well. The open-air theatre—with a 
thirty-two hundred seating capacity 
and a stage big enough to contain an 
entire “sixteenth-century village” 
began to take shape. 

Meanwhile Samuel Selden, also of 
the University of North Carolina, a 
veteran of New York’s Provincetown 
Players, began to pound acting 
know-how into two hundred rugged 
islanders. Another Pulitzer Prize 
winner, composer Lamar Stringfield, 
and several other song writers were 
commissioned to arrange a musical 
score of authentic Elizabethan folk 
songs and hymns, and the islanders 
prevailed upon New Jersey’s West- 
minster Choir College chorus to come 
to Roanoke Island and sing. 

The Lost Colony opened on the 
evening of July 4, 1937, under a sky 
lowering with storm clouds. About 
two thousand people had found their 
way by two ferries from Sandy Point, 
or down the sixty-six mile chain of 
islands from Elizabeth City. As dark- 
ness fell under an angry sky, an or- 
gan pealed out a hymn. Then the 
voice of a narrator began Paul 
Green’s fine prologue and prayer: 
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“For here once walked the men 
of dreams, 

The sons of hope and pain and 
wonder...” 


Thunder crashed. A few drops of 
rain pelted down. “Oh, Lord!” said 
Green to Bradford Fearing, back- 
stage, then seized his arm. “Look, 
Brad! The crowd's putting on their 
raincoats! They're not leaving.” The 
rain came now in a cold, slashing 
deluge. Still the audience made no 
move. The prologue went on: 


“O lusty singer, dreamer, pio- 
neer, 

Lord of the wilderness, the un- 
afraid... 

Hear us, O hear! 

The dream still lives, 

It lives . . . and shall not die!” 


Then in what seemed to the island- 
ers a near miracle, the rain abruptly 
stopped. The moon came out. The 
audience sat enthralled by the qual- 
ity of the performance. This was no 
amateur pageant but a _ well-knit, 
epic drama. Into the dreams of the 
Lost Colonists, struggling against 
seemingly hopeless odds, Paul Green 
and the actors of Roanoke had in- 
fused their own faith and hope. At 
the end of the play, when the actor- 
colonists marched singing into the 
wilderness to their unknown fate, 
the audience felt that the first set- 
tlers had not really been lost back in 
1587. Their spirit was still alive in 
1937. The lights came up, and for a 
long moment there was a churchlike 
silence, then sustained applause. 


A special destiny seemed to watch 
over the play. A month after it 
opened, when crowds were some- 
what disappointing, Brooks Atkinson, 
drama critic of the New York Times, 
made a pilgrimage to Roanoke Is- 
land. His lyrical review praising the 
islanders for turning forgotten heroes 
of history into “symbols of a brave 
new world” gave the production a 
shot in the arm. But by August 18 
the much-heralded 350th birthday of 
Virginia Dare—it again was in need 
of help. Then a crippled man with a 
flashing smile arrived on the island. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
heard of Roanoke’s fight to make a 
go of its national celebration, and 
had come from Washington to ren- 
der assistance. A small boy leaned 
down from an oak tree and fanned 
mosquitoes off the President while 
he spoke over an international ra- 
dio network: “The story of America 
is largely a record of that (the first 
colonists’) spirit of adventure. Our 


. and more 
Under it property 
can be secure, abuse can end, order 
can be maintained.” 

The national attention which the 
President’s speech directed to the 
island was vastly helpful to the play. 
Two performances were necessary to 
accommodate the crowds that day 
and the second ended about 2 a.m 
The Lost Colony, which had been 
planned for just one summer, has 
drawn great crowds ever since—ex- 
cept for four years during World 
War II when the theatre was closed. 

Almost immediately the success of 
the play transformed Manteo from a 
sleepy fishing village of unpainted 
houses and unpaved streets to a 
bustling, shining little town with a 
hotel, several restaurants and bright 
new stores. In the two-month period 
the pageant-drama runs, tourists 
spend $750,000 on a little island in- 
habited even now by just twenty-five 
hundred natives. In addition vaca- 
tioners have found Dare County 
teeming with fish, waterfowl and 
other recreational lures, and they 
are coming back at the rate of three 
hundred thousand a _ season and 
spending millions in the area. The 
initial loans long since have been 
paid off. Proceeds from the play now 
cover all expenses, and go to commu- 
nity needs. It costs about $100,000 a 
summer to present the big show. 

Prosperity, however, is by no 
means the proudest result of the 
play. Many island children have vivid 
acquaintance with American history 
by being in the play. Practically 
every child can recite the whole play 
by heart. Once when an adult actor 
missed his cue, the voice of a ten- 
year-old piped up from the wings: 
“The victory lieth in the struggle, 
not in the city won. ... Let the wil- 
derness drive us forth as wanderers 
across the earth, scatter our broken 
bones upon these sands, it shall not 


kill the dream that brought us 
here!” 


anchor is democracy . . 
democracy. 


The islanders’ drama has opened 
up a new world of entertainment and 
art for thousands of people who 
never have seen another live play. 
It has given twenty-seven hundred 
persons a chance to act and learn 
other technical stage jobs. Many a 
youthful actor such as Andy Grif- 
fith, the comedian in Broadway’s No 
Time for Sergeants, has found the 
experience and courage at Roanoke 
to go on to the top. In the last few 
seasons at least fifteen ex-Colony 
actors have had substantial roles in 
as many Broadway hits, movies and 


(continued on page 95) 
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You can sponsor a minute of truth for 
Europe’s captive people. And this is why 
you should: 

Suppose for a moment that you are a 
Czechoslovakian, a Pole, a Hungarian, Bul- 
gar or Romanian—trapped in your Satellite 
homeland. Now suppose that you hear on 
the official state radio that the U.S. threatens 
war! Could it be true? How can you know 
where truth stops...and propaganda begins? 

Fortunately there is a source—the honest 


70 million people who once knew freedom wait for words you send 


“..eand the truth shall make them free!” 


opposition voice of Radio Free Europe! Its 
programs deal with life inside as well as 
outside the Iron Curtain. The truth they 
spread up to 20 hours a day nourishes the 
spirit of freedom and the will to resist. 


Continued effectiveness of Radio Free 
Europe depends on private support from 
millions of Americans who believe freedom 
can become a reality everywhere. Each 
dollar sponsors a minute of truth behind the 
Iron Curtain. How many will you give? 


Support Radio Free Europe e send your truth dollars to CRUSADE ‘ie, | 
for > 


FREEDOM 


c/o Local Postmaster 
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Shaw, the Durable Dramatist 
(continued from page 68) 


over heaven and hell. By this time 
Shaw appears to be weary of bela- 
boring the merely stupid, and the 
power of darkness is seen in its 
metaphysical aspect as matter aspir- 
ing toward realization in the Ideal. 

This, at least, is what we gather 
from what is said in Man and Super- 
man. What we see is an eligible 
young bachelor rescued from the 
clutches of a troop of brigands by his 
beautiful ward, who, having chosen 
between him and his brokenhearted 
rival, at last consents to marry him 
in spite of his protests. This is “what 
is done.” It is in the incongruity of 
motive and act, of appearance and 
reality, that the deep comedy of 
Shaw comes out, and this incongruity 
involves a sort of intellectual presti- 
digitation which is Shaw’s dramatic 
specialty. Shaw’s characters do all 
the conventional things that such 
personages are accustomed to doing 
in the theatre. The ladies are beau- 
tiful and true, the gentlemen hand- 
some and brave, the villains properly 
villainous; the clever slave is clever, 
the senez is silly, the adolescens is 
amorous, the miles is canonically 
gloriosus. It is only the author who 
is mischievous, 


The essence of Shaw’s method, 
then, is to construct or adapt a the- 
atrical contraption of the greatest 
banality, very busy and swift in its 
movement, and then to cause the 
characters to examine the situation 
in which they are involved in the 
most observant and sensible way. 
Thus the characters, without aban- 
doning for an instant the canonical 
line of action, are able to transcend 
mentally into a higher and more 
valid reality, dragging what is left of 
the plot after them. The result is 
melodrama with a built-in debunk- 
ing mechanism, and in this manner 
until he entered the period of his dis- 
cursive drama—Shaw chivied and 
wrestled his materials into the 
sphere of ideas. 

But obviously this system, though 
it is conducive to considerable gaiety, 
has its drawbacks. A certain amount 
of unnecessary confusion results from 
the critical habit of interpreting 
drama as if it had, in general, intel- 
lectual significance, when in fact its 
significance is chiefly emotional or 
moral. The great dramatic master- 
pieces cannot be reduced to meaning. 
It is impossible to state the meaning 
of Hamlet, for example or of Oedi- 
pus Rex. If one insists on deriving 
from the one the idea that it is bet- 
ter to kill your stepfather right off 
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than to bother him a long time about 
it, or from the other that it is a mis- 
take to kill old travelers without 
first examining their passports, this 
is perfectly permissible, and doubt- 
less valid enough; but such conclu- 
sions hardly, tend to _ edification. 
Meaning is not of the essence of such 
poetry. Power is. And power in the 
drama invariably springs from the 
unconscious. 


With Shaw, however, every play is 
oriented with reference to its mean- 
ing. It is true that the consequent 
formulations are not always par- 
ticularly impressive. From Widowers’ 
Houses we may derive the idea that 
money is the root of all evil. From 
Major Barbara we infer that money 
is the root of all good. The plays do 
not contradict each other. They are 
both love stories. But each play in 
its fashion leads to a train of thought 
that is pleasantly unsettling, so that 
conceivably one is impelled to turn 
to the preface to find out what the 
author really thinks. It is, in short, 
an educational process which is ini- 
tiated. Doubtless Shaw thought of 
himself primarily as a teacher; he is 
indeed instructive—but it is hardly 
as a teacher that one makes a for- 
tune on the stage. Like all good 
drama, Shaw’s comedies stimulate 
the glands a good deal, the intellect 
a little. And had Shaw, in addition 
to his gift as a storyteller, the genius 
which can abstract a situation so 
that it becomes music, he might have 
reached the greatest heights of com- 
edic art. As it was, he could abstract 
a situation so that it makes sense. 
It is no mean achievement. 


This gift by itself would hardly 
explain the extraordinary workabil- 
ity of his plays. But there is more. 
Whatever his worth as a thinker, 
Shaw was a master of the comedy 
of situation. The quality, for in- 
stance, that gives the musical Pyg- 
malion, My Fair Lady, its delightful 
quality is the sheer theatricality of 
the scenes, which the music appro- 
priately heightens. From the view- 
point of dramaturgy, it is certainly 
no great triumph of ingenuity. Save 
for the quarrel between Eliza and 
Higgins, which conventionally would 
end the first act of the musical play, 
the second act is a dramatic vacuum. 
This is obviously not the fault of the 
adapter. In Pygmalion the idea is 
simply not on speaking terms with 
the myth; the result is, Pygmalion 
has no true resolution. The play is 
over the moment the project is suc- 
cessful, and all that remains is for 
the principals to marry. The expla- 
nation of the reasons why Higgins 


refuses to conform to this unbreak- 
able tradition is, of course, not dra- 
matic—it is at the most sadistic. It 
is therefore only in the scenes illus- 
trating the process by which the ugly 
duckling is transformed into the 
beautiful swan that Shaw demon- 
strates his power as a writer of 
comedy. The moment he gets serious 
with this theme, he is tedious; the 
fact is, the fifth act of Pygmalion, 
for all its smart talk, is tolerably 
dull theatre. In the theatre, as else- 
where, no talk is so dull as talk to 
which we do not wish to listen. And 
as this terminal longueur is essen- 
tial to the concept of the play, a 
director, no matter how ingenious, 
can only relieve it; he cannot dis- 
pel it. 


This process of intellectualizing 
what is not intellectual has obvious 
advantages. But there is a price to 
pay. Shaw’s comedies have a certain 
emotional debility, it has often been 
remarked. In depicting the old pup- 
pets in their eternal figures, Shaw 
very cannily drew upon the enor- 
mous power residual in myth and in 
the ritual upon which drama de- 
pends. In exploding the myth into 
meaning by means of the comedic 
faculty, Shaw betrays his material 
with the skill of a virtuoso in the 
art of aggression. But of course one 
cannot dis-myth mythology with im- 
punity. In each case the myth reas- 
serts its power in the very teeth of 
the idea, and the play falls neatly 
back into the stereotype which the 
author has labored to avoid. For all 
the ingenious argument of Pygma- 
lion, we know very well that Higgins 
will marry Eliza. It is the duty of 
the creator to love his creature. In 
this axiom are involved the deepest 
conceptions of our culture, and no 
amount of close reasoning, no epi- 
logue however brilliant, can change 
it. Similarly, in spite of all he says, 
the audience knows all the time that 
John Tanner is really frightfully in 
love with Ann. What he demon- 
strates therefore is merely the comic 
aspect of man in the grip of love—if 
Shaw prefers to call love the Life 
Force, and to protest against its 
power in the name of intellect, there 
is certainly no objection. It is a 
completely traditional interpretation, 
which goes back at least as far as 
the thirteenth century. 


In the same way, the audience 
knows all along that Candida will 
not leave her really very nice hus- 
band and her children in order to 
run off with a wild boy of sophomore 
years, no matter who needs her most. 
Nor can Judith Anderson indulge her 
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THE ACTOR’S WAYS 
AND MEANS 


by Michael Redgrave 


The star of Tiger at the Gates, 
who is one of the few modern ac- 
tors “to have touched greatness,” 
as The Times (London) has said, 
Michael Redgrave is also one of 
the most articulate. He here pre- 
sents a brilliant, witty, searching 
survey of the literature of his craft, 
which is also the thrilling credo of 
an actor who has studied and, above 
all, worked hard to a point where 
he “can succeed in all ranges (Ivor 
3rown).” Expanded from his 
Rockefeller Lectures, this volume 
contains twenty-eight photographs 
of Mr. Redgrave in almost as many 
roles 


“Both instructive and amusing, 


this is a highly unusual book.”— 
Eric Bently, The New Republic. 
“With facility and felicity, he 
opens to us his storehouse of read- 
ing and experience.” — Norris 
Houghton. The Saturday Review. 
“He gives us useful or usefully 
comments.” — John 
Gassner, Theatre Arts Magazine. 


provocative 


“What is striking about this book 

. is the dignity, the intelligence 
and the scope of reference Redgrave 
brings to his discussion.”—Harold 
Clurman, The Nation. 


“The Actor’s Ways and Means is 
a wise and valuable guide through 
the morass of different methods in 
which today’s actor and director 
must work.’”—Henry Hewes. 

“His book should be read by 
everyone seriously interested in act- 
ing.”—Marjorie Dycke, High School 
of Performing Arts, N.Y.C. 
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infatuation with a reckless flibber- 
tigibbet like Dick Dudgeon for all his 
romantic airs. Nor can Black Pa- 
quito in Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version marry a woman old enough 
to be his mother. Nor will Julius 
Caesar take advantage of a helpless 
girl of tender years like little Cleo- 
patra. Like Andrew Undershaft, 
Shaw has the most unconventional 
reasons for doing the most conven- 
tional things. His characters all play 
the game like respectable denizens of 
mythology, and therefore are able to 
say the most preposterous things 
without arousing either fear or ani- 
mosity, for basically we know they 
don’t mean them and have hearts of 
gold under their bulletproof vests. 

Yet undeniably, something of 
Shaw’s doctrine comes through. 
Shaw was a teacher. And like all 
good teachers, he knew that an audi- 
ence will listen to anything, provided 
you enable it to laugh once every 
five minutes. Shaw’s theatre is an 
intellectual circus. Because it stimu- 
lates the glands, it is workable and 
durable; it is respectable because it 
stimulates the mind. Of course in 
the theatre nobody troubles very 
much about the mind; it is not nec- 
essary to understand; but it does re- 
duce our feelings of guilt when we 
are being entertained if we are as- 
sured that we are at the same time 
being improved a little. The result of 
this unlikely combination of myth 
and idea is the Shavian style, unique 
and unbeatable, and a disappoint- 
ment only to its author. “Let it be 
remembered,” he wrote, “that I am 
a superior person, and that what 
seemed incoherent and wearisome 
fooling to me may have seemed an 
exhilarating pastime to others. My 
heart knows only its own bitterness; 
and I do not desire to intermeddle 
with the joys of those among whom 
I am a stranger. I assert my intellec- 
tual superiority—that is all.” 
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Vehicles Are Written, 
as Well as Ridden 


(continued from page 28) 

a drowned corpse by means of arti- 
ficial respiration or feed up a starved 
shadow by means of trickery and 
cunning. Heaven knows, of course, 
that every season one does see many 
examples of actors putting on a good 
show when they have to give vitality 
to dead characters. 

Today no star makes a lifelong ca- 
reer out of a single vehicle, as Joseph 
Jefferson did with Rip Van Winkle 
and James O'Neill did with The 
Count of Monte Cristo. Nowadays 
we often use the word vehicle to 
describe a_ not-too-effective play 
which is rescued by a star’s pulmo- 
tor. Vehicle, I would suggest, prop- 
erly should be used to describe 
either of two situations. The first 
involves a play deliberately con- 
ceived to fit a specific acting person- 
ality. The best examples among last 
season's offerings are The Great Se- 
bastians, the Howard Lindsay-Russel 
Crouse “melodramatic comedy” writ- 
ten for Lynn Fontanne and Alfred 
Lunt, and Mr. Wonderful, the non- 
musical, noncomedic musical comedy 
written to display the kinetic frenzy 
of Sammy Davis, Jr. 

The inception of The Great Sebas- 
tians traces back to 1916. Lunt 
played a season of vaudeville in a 
dramatic sketch at that time. He 
was on the same bill with a husband- 
and-wife mind-reading team. He be- 
came fascinated by the hocus-pocus 
of mind reading. For a long time the 
Lunts had wanted to act out a story 
in which she would be blindfolded 
and portray a medium while he 
would go down into an audience and 
point to various objects which she 
would name. A series of conversa- 
tions with Crouse and Lindsay finally 
prompted the composition of The 
Great Sebastians. They began writ- 
ing the first draft in the summer of 
1955. As each scene was completed 
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and before they went on to the next 
scene—either Crouse or Lindsay 
would fly out, bearing the pages to 
the Lunt homestead at Genosee De- 
pot, Wisconsin. The Lunts went over 
each scene, discussed it in detail and 
gave criticisms and suggestions. Part 
of the charm of the The Great Se- 
bastians lies in an_ extraliterary 
quality. We know that in actuality, 
the actors who are playing a hus- 
band-and-wife vaudeville team are a 
real husband and wife; that they 
have been married for many years 
as the Sebastians have; that they are 
also a performing team who have 
lived in a relationship of amiable 
rivalry and high-pitched dedication 
to their art. No other married pair 
of actors—not Hume Cronyn and 
Jessica Tandy or Humphrey Bogart 
and Lauren Bacall or Laurence Oli- 
vier and Vivien Leigh—have just the 
right combination of qualities to be 
the Sebastians. This has nothing to 
do with acting technique. The basic 
purpose of The Great Sebastians was 
to indulge the Lunts in a craving to 
be mind readers, But if Lindsay and 
Crouse had not concocted a plot that 
built up its suspense with speed and 
humor, Lunt’s youthful ambition to 
be a Dunninger could have bored us 
extremely. Instead it is a sheer pleas- 
ure to watch them work. 

On the other hand Mr. Wonderful 
is two and a half hours of sheer bore- 
dom. The inception of Mr. Wonder- 
ful traces back to composer-producer 
Julie Styne. He was impressed by 
Sammy Davis, Jr.’s multitude of 
knacks. Sammy Davis, Jr. can sing, 
tap-dance, play drums and trumpet, 
do imitations, make jokes, fling him- 
self upstage and downstage violently. 
He can, in fact, do everything on a 
stage except act. And when I say he 
can’t act, I don’t mean to suggest 
any kind of profound or subtle act- 
ing but simply an ability to make 
something fictional seem reasonably 
real upon a stage. His efforts to play 
love scenes are embarrasing. Sammy 
Davis, Jr. is one of the most success- 
ful attractions on the night club 
circuit. Night club success is often a 
delusion. In a café one is not only 
watching a performer, one is also 
eating, drinking, attempting to se- 
duce girls, nodding at friends, or, in 
the case of a Las Vegas joint, brood- 
ing over one’s losses at the roulette 
table. All this tends to make one 
overly impressed with everything in 
the floor show that is noisy or queer. 
I have seen Joe E. Lewis get a tre- 
mendous laugh by just helping him- 
self to a highball at a ringside table. 
Sammy Davis, Jr. tries this in Mr. 
Wonderful. (The last scene takes 
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place in a Miami Beach night club.) 
He gets a tremendous silence. 

In an effort to get the becalmed 
vessel out of the doldrums, Styne 
and his colleagues decided to throw 
the libretto out of the window, and 
so about half of the last act is a 
reproduction of Sammy Davis, Jr.’s 
café act in toto. I never thought the 
day would come when a producer 
would expect a Broadway audience 
to pay $7.50 to hear a star sing 
“That Old Black Magic” and “Birth 
of the Blues,” and do impressions of 
Jimmy Cagney, Jerry Lewis and 
Vaughn Monroe. Vaughn Monroe! 
An almost universal—and fatal 
mistake of impresarios when a mu- 
sical show gets “in trouble” is to junk 
the libretto and put in more produc- 
tion numbers, or get new songs writ- 
ten or replace actors, instead of real- 
izing that the reason the show is “‘in 
trouble” is that audiences are being 
bored, and that the surest way to 
hold an audience is to get it inter- 
ested in the characters, get it excited 
and wondering what is going to hap- 
pen next to the characters, and 
dream up ever-more complicated in- 
volvements for the characters. What 
is needed is more libretto—not less! 
One thing that Mr. Wonderful did 
prove is that you not only cannot 
read a telephone book and hold an 
audience—it won't work even if you 
sing a telephone book. You had bet- 
ter get yourself a good story and 
good characters who have something 
to say before you go into rehearsal. 

A second kind of play that may be 
described as a vehicle is one in which 
a star has created a completely new 
conception of a role and made it 
uniquely hers, so that the audience 
comes not to see the play but to see 
the personality. This is what Nancy 
Walker did so magnificently with her 
role in Fallen Angels. She took the 
sophisticated lines that Noel Coward 
wrote and transposed them into a 
low-comedy key, and she dragged 
herself about with her vulgar trudge 
and absurd face and wonderfully 
hoarse voice like an actress in a bur- 
lesque show rather than one of Cow- 
ard’s high-toned ladies. She put to- 
gether dozens of bits of insane 
actions that were never meant to be 
in such a play, and yet they were 
delightful. So Fallen Angels was a 
vehicle for Nancy Walker. 

We must distinguish between a 
vehicle in this sense and other plays 
in which a radiant acting personality 
gives a role great dimension—Mar- 
garet Sullavan in Janus, Edward G. 
Robinson in Middle of the Night, 
Paul Muni in Inherit the Wind, Ruth 
Gordon in The Matchmaker, David 
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Wayne in The Ponder Heart. These 
great actors bring their own richness 
and enhance any role they play; but 
the roles, especially the role of the 
businessman in Paddy Chayefsky’s 
delicately wrought love story, are 
good roles which other actors of 
equal talent could portray equally 
well. But what Nancy Walker does 
in Fallen Angels or the Lunts in The 
Great Sebastians or Shirley Booth 
in The Desk Set—only they could do. 
But the story must be there in any 
event. The play is still the thing. 
Even when it is a vehicle. Even when 
it is an inferior play. Actors and ac- 
tresses do not walk upon a stage and 


make up speeches on the spur of the 
moment, The speeches are made up 
by members of the Dramatists’ Guild, 
who have to be possessed by a pe- 
culiar madness that grips certain 
members of the human race and 
causes them to go into empty rooms, 
lock the door on the outside world, 
unpack a typewriter and stare at a 
blank sheet of paper, as bare as the 
frozen tundras of Siberia, and finally 
to screw up their courage and type: 
“Act I, Scene 1. The scene isa...” 
And all because of some neurotic 
need to reach out and ultimately 
communicate something to other peo- 
ple in a darkened theatre. 
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Shakespeare and the American 
Actor 
(continued from page 32) 

How well are American actors pre- 
pared to meet this challenge? Very 
well indeed; for they can bring to it 
a keenness and a depth of interpre- 
tation sometimes missing in actors 
whose whole lives have been devoted 
exclusively to elocutionary theatre. 
On the simple level of speech, when- 
ever the question of an American 
company comes up, I find an auto- 
matic and nervous raising of eye- 
brows. This is absurd. Purged of 
blatant provincialisms and phonetic 
vices, American speech is as good 
as any other kind of English. It is 
almost certainly closer to Shake- 
speare’s tongue than the class-con- 
scious and emasculated idiom known 
as “Oxford English.” The truth is 
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that we are far more conscious, 
in theatrical performance, of our 
“American” pronunciation than are 
the British. When the film Julius 
Caesar was reviewed in England, 
John Gielgud, as Cassius, and Mar- 
lon Brando, as Antony, were not 
placed in separate departments, but 
were hailed in joint headlines for 
their very different but very vital 
performances. (Indeed, from the 
start, Brando was accepted by Eng- 
lish critics with a much freer, less 
reserved enthusiasm than was the 
case with our own movie reviewers, 
who were still worrying about Ko- 
walski, while the British were listen- 
ing to Shakespeare.) 


What we will aim for at Stratford 

what any American company must 
aim for—is not a mimicking of the 
British pronunciation but a constant- 
ly high standard of rich, vigorous 
speech. This we are confident of 
achieving. What is far more serious 
for the American actor is his lack 
of preparation, through training and 
practice, in facing the problems that 
go with the delivery of dramatic 
verse—an understanding and a ca- 
pacity to handle, to maximum vocal 
and dramatic advantage, the beat, 
the stresses and the rhythms which 
make iambic pentameter, as used by 
Shakespeare, the greatest medium 
of dramatic communication known 
to the Western world. In this respect 
the new school of English classic 
actors is far ahead of us; in clarity, 
intelligibility and pace, they have 
achieved a perfection which we can 
only hope to emulate with time and 
work, 


Generally speaking, however, in 
regard to enlightened and practical 
training for Shakespearean acting, 
the young people now in schools and 
colleges are better off than their 
predecessors. Not only are there to- 
day, all over the country, a num- 
ber of excellent academic training 
grounds, but there have grown up 
several established and well-attend- 
ed festivals to which the young 
classic actor can attach himself and 
develop his craft. Best known of 
these are the one at Antioch College 
in Yellow Springs, Ohio, and the 
Oregon Shakespeare Festival at Ash- 
land, where B. Iden Payne, who has 
done so much work along these lines 
from Pennsylvania to Texas, is 
teaching and directing this summer. 
Already a national system is devel- 
oping by which it is possible for a 
young actor to join a Shakespeare 
theatre, start by playing a modest 
role, then in subsequent seasons 
move on to bigger parts as his ex- 


perience and capacity grow. In this 
development we hope to do our 
share. So much for the future. 

But for anyone connected with the 
festival at Stratford, Connecticut, 
the problem has been the immediate 
and pressing one of assembling the 
best possible available acting com- 
pany—here and now. Ideally the best 
American Shakespeare company con- 
sists of the best American actors 
playing Shakespeare. Many of them 
are with us this summer. Others 
still hesitate; they feel that they are 
unprepared and are unwilling to at- 
tempt the task. We have done all 
we could to persuade them; we must 
do more in the future. For here the 
festival can fulfill an invaluable 
function. It can provide the oppor- 
tunity for these actors to undertake 
parts which they would be unwilling 
or unable to attempt on Broadway. 
In England, Laarence Olivier’s forth- 
coming film Macbeth will mark his 
third or fourth major portrayal of 
the role—just as his Richard was an 
interpretation made up of elements 
accumulated through several pre- 
vious performances. In America an 
actor of forty-five finds himself ven- 
turing into a major Shakespeare role 
for the first time in his professional 
life—and he usually has about three 
weeks of actual rehearsal to prepare 
it. At the festival the actor can play 
his part for the entire summer in 
repersry, and he can breathe and 
think while he is doing so without 
the attendant pressures of a transi- 
tory Broadway production. At the 
end of the summer his performance 
will be surer and richer than when 
he began. He will be that much 
closer to the interpretation of which 
he is ultimately capable. 

In this very growth there is an 
element of excitement—and also a 
reason for caution. A great Shake- 
speare acting company cannot be 
developed in a single summer. Two, 
five, ten years from now the final 
fruits of our efforts will be har- 
vested. In the meantime, what our 
audiences have the right to expect, 
and what we hope to give them this 
summer, is the excitement of a new 
organization performing great plays 
in an original and exciting fashion. 
For this reason we deliberately have 
chosen, as our first productions, two 
of the lesser known plays: King John 
and Measure for Measure, We want 
audiences to regard Stratford not as 
a museum for distinguished and fa- 
miliar relics, with the added fillip of 
a competitive star performance, but 
as a home for living and exciting 
theatre. For this reason we believe 
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that the choice of these unfamiliar 
plays is a good one. We hope that 
each of them will have some of that 
quality of revelation that is shared 
by actors and audience during the 
performance of a new work—in this 
case two new works by the world’s 
leading playwright, one a comedy 
and one a tragedy. 

The comedy Measure for Measure, 
which in Victorian times seldom was 
performed on the stage, and bowd- 
lerized beyond recognition in book 
form, is enjoying a surprising renais- 
sance on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It is a very controversial play and a 
very modern play. Highly contempo- 
rary are its twin problems of rela- 
tive as against absolute morality 
of informed tolerance against the 
rigid enforcement of an arbitrary 
law. Our world of today is much 
concerned with the liberal concept 
of civilized life as opposed to state- 
enforced codes of social and moral 
behavior. It is interesting to note 
that Shakespeare enthusiastically 
endorsed the former. 

A play about power and human 
character under the pressure of 
power, King John, once very popular 
and now in temporary eclipse, also 
has much to say to the modern audi- 


ence. On the one hand it is a play 
about loyalty and treachery in gov- 
ernment and among nations; on the 
other it is the first of the series of 
historical plays (first in point of time 
of action) in which Shakespeare de- 
veloped those basic and important 
themes about kingship which are re- 
current in so many of his works. A 
key character, Faulconbridge, starts 
with a personal, opportunistic loy- 
alty to King John, in the belief that 
this will benefit himself; we witness 
his disillusionment when he realizes 
the king’s fallibility, and share his 
final realization that the crown and 
the state—comprising all its subjects 
in an organic and inseparable whole 

are more important than the indi- 
vidual who wears the crown. 

With these two plays, performed 
alternately in repertory, our season 
opens on June 26. A third play will 
be introduced into the repertory on 
August 5. On the physical level we 
are making certain fairly drastic 
changes in the stage of the Festival 
Theatre. There was talk last year 
of remoteness between the actors 
and the audience. To correct this we 
have extended the apron and widened 
it; we have raked the stage and re- 
stricted its depth so that the areas 
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on the forestage, and upstage of the 
arch, are now just about equal in 
depth and width. In this new form 
we hope to make the stage a simple 
and potent dramatic instrument on 
which our American Shakespearean 
company may perform in the ex- 
traordinarily beautiful frame of the 
Stratford Festival Theatre. 

Here again time—time, which was 
one of Shakespeare’s favorite sub- 
jects—will be the final judge of our 
efforts. We know that we shall not 
achieve all our aims overnight. Cer- 
tainly nothing would please us more 
than to achieve that consistent glow, 
compounded of local pride and artis- 
tic excitement, which has character- 
ized the festival in Stratford, On- 
tario, since its inception. As of this 
writing we do not even know, exact- 
ly, what the source of our audiences 
will be. New England? The Eastern 
seaboard? The nation? Two or five 
or ten years from now we shall know 
the answer. For the present—having 
weighed with care our assets and 
liabilities, our ambitions and our in- 
hibitions —we work in the earnest 
hope that we have found something 
like the proper formula for the 
American Shakespeare Festival of 
1956. 
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The Fundamentals of Farce 
(continued from page 30) 


remind you that poulet farci is still 
menu French for “stuffed chicken,” 
though your waiter at Sardi’s or 
Twenty-One probably would be be- 
wildered if you asked him to bring 
you a farcical fowl. If your diction- 
ary is big enough to go in for history 
as well as etymology, it also may 
indicate that the first recorded use 
of the word in English occurs a long 
generation before the birth of Shake- 
speare, and that its use in an oppro- 
brious sense was established firmly 
enough by the end of the seventeenth 
century for Dryden to speak of the 
“nauseous Harlequins in Farce.” 
Well, that is getting us a little 
way. For one thing it suggests that 
justifiably or not, the low esteem 
into which farce has fallen isn’t 
something which dates from a few 
seasons ago. What is more important 
for our present purpose, it begins to 
suggest a definition. In the more 
primitive sort of farce you are likely 
to have men who stuff out their bel- 
lies and women who stuff out their 
bosoms with exuberant padding. In 
any kind of farce there is a sort of 
metaphorica! stuffing which exagger- 
ates human behavior in much the 
same way that the literal stuffing 
exaggerates the less decorous fea- 
tures of the human body. Hamlet 
told the players that they should not 
“o’erstep the modesty of nature,” but 
o’erstepping the modesty of nature is 
precisely what farce aims to do. It 
doesn’t try to convince you that this 
is actually what people look like or 
how they actually behave; it sug- 
gests only that sometimes it would 
be more fun if they did. The old 
standby “suspension of disbelief” has 
to come in, and perhaps it is rather 
easier to half-believe that people are 
more ridiculous than most of them 
are, than to half-believe they are 
larger and nobler, as tragedy usu- 
ally does try to convince us they are. 
Besides this general overstuffing, 
the term farce is likely to suggest 
certain other characteristics. For one 
thing, we think of the distinction be- 
tween comedy and farce as being a 
good deal like that between drama 
or tragedy and melodrama. The in- 
terest depends heavily upon outward 
action rather than upon inward. We 
expect visually grotesque situations, 
and the victim stumbles over a chair 
instead of over an idea. How many a 
laugh has red flannel underwear 
guaranteed! And though a modern 
writer likes to exercise his ingenuity 
by discovering new grotesque appur- 
tenances, the red underwear was 
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still serviceable as recently as Re- 
union in Vienna when Helen Westley 
wore it; and I dare say modern in- 
stances could be found without much 
research. This means, among other 
things, that however funny a farce 
may be to watch, the reader gets 
much less of it than he can from 
reading a comedy. As Dr. Johnson 
said when he put down a printed 
version of the most successful of all 
eighteenth-century farces, High Life 
Below Stairs: “Here is a farce which 
is really very diverting when you see 
it acted; and yet one may read it, 
and not know that one has been 
reading anything at all.” 


In all these respects it is possible 
to disparage farce as primitive. And 
so it is also in another respect. If it 
really is true that the primitive be- 
ginnings of laughter are in aggres- 
sion, and that it arises first out of 
satisfaction taken in another's dis- 
tress (some say even that the physi- 
cal act of laughing is evolved from 
the snarl!), then farce keeps closer 
than comedy to this primitive emo- 
tion. The characters we laugh at are 
continually in hot water, and the 
author of a successful farce is usu- 
ally careful to see to it that nobody 
gets out of one scrape before he gets 
into another. His hero falls over 
chairs, gets locked in closets and 
tumbles into bathtubs—preferably 
filled for the moment with some- 
thing less agreeable than water, as, 
for instance, in Mister Roberts. The 
hero is very likely also to suffer 
agonies of embarrassment from be- 
ing caught with his—well, in some 
unlucky predicament. And the cli- 
max of our amusement coincides 
with the climax of his discomfort, or 
worse. The chief personages in farce 
usually are—or are put in a situa- 
tion where they seem to be—clowns. 
And a clown is a butt, or victim. In 
high comedy we usually are laugh- 
ing at ourselves; in farce, at some- 
body else. 


Throughout history it seems that 
nobody except audiences has had a 
good word to say for farce. Didn't 
Hamlet (who seems to be getting 
into this discussion pretty frequently) 
sneer at Polonius when the players 
were giving a test of their quality: 
“He's for a jig, or a tale of bawdry, 
or he sleeps”? And didn’t Pope, more 
than a century later, repeat the 
same charge against the “many 
headed monster of the pit” which in- 
terrupts a serious play to “call for 
the Farce, the Bear, or the Black- 
joke”? In every age, moreover, 
there seems to have flourished the 
conviction that all this is evidence of 


some new degeneracy of taste, which 
in turn led to such an exclamation 
as this (it’s Pope again): 
“What dear delight to Britons 
Farce affords, 
Ever the taste of Mobs but now 
of Lords!” 


And yet, and yet—. As Mr. Nathan 
has remarked in these pages, Aris- 
tophanes wrote farces and his repu- 
tation seems to be lasting pretty 
well. There are also many modern 
instances. The only theatrical works 
produced in England between Sheri- 
dan and Oscar Wilde which can be 
said to be theatrically viable today 
are the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
which are certainly farces with mu- 
sic. Wilde himself wrote comedies, 
all of which have aged pretty rapidly 
while his one farce, The Importance 
of Being Earnest, is very much alive. 
That play is a farce by most criteria, 
including the one about the impor- 
tance of visual incongruity—as any- 
one will recognize if he happens to 
have thought the bit about Jack 
Worthing’s putting on mourning for 
the death of his nonexistent brother 
funny and then, later, seen it acted 
by John Gielgud. The lines are funny 
but so is the hat with the black band. 


And has anybody ever had the 
nerve to point out that most of 
Shaw's plays, including some of the 
most serious, are indisputably farces 
so far as the action is concerned? 
And I don't mean merely because of 
his frequent reliance on standard bits 
of physical incongruity like the in- 
fant Cleopatra’s pushing her brother 
off the throne, or (shameful cliché) 
having the prim secretary in Candida 
get tipsy. I mean also that his char- 
acters never behave like human be- 
ings. Their motives may be those 
which Shaw’s logic requires but they 
have little relation to psychology. All 
the personages are puppets. 


Obviously, then, there are farces 
and farces—those which are “noth- 
ing but” and those, from the time of 
Aristophanes on, which use the meth- 
ods of farce for some purpose beyond 
mere ready laughter. In the Ameri- 
can theatre we always have had 
many of the first kind, and occa- 
sionally (which is all you can ex- 
pect) specimens of the other. As a 
matter of fact our theatrical history 
since before the turn of the century 
could be divided into epochs on the 
basis of the kind of “nothing but” 
farce popular at the time. A Trip to 
Chinatown and the other Hoyt en- 
tertainments—which were, inciden- 
tally, the most popular plays written 
in America up to that time—set one 
style. Before the beginning of World 
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War I, Avery Hopwood added more 
spice and popularized the type which 
was usually innocent enough in ac- 
tion but was always promising to 
take a turn into. something not quite 
so innocent. As time went on, imi- 
tators anticipated the movie trick by 
finding titles like Up in Mabel’s 
Room or Getting Gertie’s Garter, 
which suggested improprieties never 
actually presented. Next came the 
George Kaufman-George Abbott 
cycle which emphasized speed con- 
tinually stepped up until the breath- 
lessness of the pace defeated its own 
purpose. After that came the school 
(of which Junior Miss was an early 
example) in which adolescents and 
their precocious attempts at being 
grown-up supplied the material. That 
school is still active, though it is 
showing signs of desperation. Just 
recently an _ indignant’ spectator 
wrote a letter to the New York 
Times, complaining about a current 
offering (Middle of the Night) in 
which a daughter asks her father, 
“How is your sex life?” And while 
I do not think, as the letter writer 
apparently did, that this presages 
the moral collapse of our civilization, 
it does seem to suggest that the 
writers belonging to this school are 
pumping pretty hard and not coming 
up with much. Then, of course, the 
historian will have to fit in some- 
where the Farce Gruesome, which 
was introduced by Arsenic and Old 
Lace—which in turn has had a few 
imitators. 


As for that paradox the Serious 
Farce, there are not many native ex- 
amples but there are at least two. 
Everybody calis Thornton Wilder's 
The Matchmaker just that, but I 
don’t see why The Skin of Our Teeth 
isn’t equally unmistakable. Its theme 
is the collapse of civilization, and 
that is certainly serious enough. Tal- 
lulah Bankhead’s getting the credit 
for having inspired Mr. Everyman to 
invent the alphabet is certainly far- 
cical enough. And there you are. Of 
course we always have with us those 
who are troubled by such ambigu- 
ities. They demand of the author a 
plain answer to the question, “Are 
you being serious or are you being 
funny?” It never occurs to them 
that “Both” is a possible answer, and 
doubtless many of the contempora- 
ries of Aristophanes suffered from 
the same limitation. The rest of us 
would be glad to have a few more 
plays like The Skin of Our Teeth 
on the improbable assumption that 
they will be as good. 


If then, as Sidney Kingsley asserts, 
farce has fallen into low esteem— 
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which I doubt because you can’t fail 
unless you have been higher previ- 
ously; and if, as he hopes, it can be 
exalted, should we wish him well in 
his enterprise or say simply, “Leave 
the critic’s estimate of farce where 
it almost always has been’? 


As usual history, in its provoking 
way, gives both answers. I have de- 
voted considerable time to the study 
of the early eighteenth-century the- 
atre in England, and I am ready to 
affirm that in increasing demand for 
“the Farce, the Bear or the Black- 
joke” certainly accompanied, whether 
or not it also occasioned, the death 
of every kind of enduring dramatic 
literature, including the serious farce. 
On the other hand, historians of the 
early nineteenth century, who know 
at least as much about it as I do 
about the history of the preceding 
century, are sure that the modern 
drama grew out of the light plays of 
the time which everybody scorned. 
And they are also sure that it would 
have developed more rapidly if all 
the critics hadn’t persisted in prais- 
ing dull tragedies and in snubbing 


everything which had any life in it. 

History, they say, repeats itself. 
But then you never can be sure just 
what it is that history is going to 
repeat. Whether at this moment we 
ought to welcome more farces or 
frown upon them is anybody’s guess. 
Or rather anybody’s guess except 
mine. I won’t make any. 
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Portrait of a Producer: 
Gilbert Miller 
(continued from page 26) 

standing—off the bedroom dresser 
orders coffee for you but somehow 
delays your getting to it, and goes 
along with disjointed chatter on a 
variety of subjects, to wit: “I just 
don’t like TV; I'm going to wait 
until it’s improved technically. .. . 
The man who taught me most about 
the theatre was Sir Charles Haw- 
trey, with whom I was associated in 
London. . . . I had great respect for 
Molnar and produced many of his 
plays. ... That Eva LeGallienne is a 
crazy girl—and quite an artist. She 
gave a beautiful performance for me 
in The Swan. . . . I'll never forget 
when we were trying to cast A. E. 
Thomas’ play The Rainbow (Liberty 
Theatre, 1912), which was one of the 
best things my father ever did. He 
was on tour in The Havoc and he 
told me to see about engaging the 
beautiful Marie Doro or Mabel Talia- 
ferro for the role of Cynthia in The 
Rainbow, a fine part. I never went 
near either of them but hired a won- 
derful creature named Ruth Chatter- 
ton. My father was furious when I 
told him but was completely de- 
lighted when he saw her at rehearsal. 

. I've always been proud of the 
season (1926-27) in which I had four 
fine plays and four smash hits—The 
Captive, Her Cardboard Lover, The 
Constant Wife and The Play’s the 
Thing.” 

Gilbert Miller’s offices are taste- 
fully decorated. In his private office 
there are three photographs of Kitty 
and one of Henry Sherek, his London 
partner in several projects. There 
are English prints upon the walls 
and framed playbills of Booth’s The- 
atre (1875) and Daniel Frohman’s 
Lyceum Theatre (the old one) when 
it was presenting The Wife, by David 
Belasco and Henry C. De Mille. Gil- 
bert’s handsome desk is large and 
glass-topped and mildly cluttered. 
There’s a Stork Club ash tray on a 
corner of it. The members of his staff 
are devoted to him. They enjoy his 
confidence and they are understand- 
ing of his many moods—his gaiety, 
his petulance, and his tantrums. 

A man of alterative inclinations, 
Gilbert is well-grounded and gener- 
ally indeclinable once he takes a 
stand. He did, however, call in the 
press in 1929 and announce that he 
was leaving the New York theatre to 
continue his operations in London. 
He made a list of small tortures, in- 
cluding high costs and union restric- 
tions. Shortly thereafter he experi- 
enced a change of mind and of heart, 
and again was producing on both 


fronts. He has had his wrangles with 
Hollywood and with the Dramatists’ 
Guild, and he often has expressed 
himself bitterly on the restrictions 
on the importation of players from 
London to New York and from New 
York to London. He cites the case of 
that terrific musical hit My Fair 
Lady, and the necessity of having in 
the cast of this musicalized Pygma- 
lion two such on-from-London play- 
ers as Rex Harrison and Julie 
Andrews. 

Gilbert Miller is undoubtedly the 
busiest individual the New York the- 
atre has known since the illustrious 
Charles Frohman went to his death 
aboard the “Lusitania” in 1915. Gil- 
bert long has been the possessor of a 
private pilot’s license, but he hasn't 
flown his own plane in some years. 
He has made from thirty to forty 
solo flights across the English Chan- 
nel. He is a partner with Leland 
Hayward in the operation of South- 
west Airways. He’s an officer of the 
French Legion of Honor, chairman 
of the Mary MacArthur Memorial 
Fund for the Foundation of Infan- 
tile Paralysis, and he’s chairman of 
the committee for the Clarence Der- 
went Awards, which bestows $1,000 
every season ($500 to each) for the 
best male and female non-featured 
performances. Gilbert has a fine col- 
lection of guns (most of them are in 
England) and he has gone hunting 
in many places, all the way from the 
Bernard Baruch plantation in South 
Carolina to the Balkans, where he 
killed a bear. He also has gone bear- 
hunting in Maine and deer-hunting 
in Pennsylvania. Close associates 
will tell you that he’s an expert with 
clay pigeons. 

Gilbert buys his clothes in London, 
his shirts in Paris. He undoubtedly 
will go in for considerable Parisian 
shopping during his current stay 
abroad. He flew to London via 
B.O.A.C. in late April and will be 
returning via the same airline in 
September. When he gets back to 
New York he will find that choice 
tables are still being held for him at 
such establishments as Twenty-One 
and Le Pavillon, and that his hard- 
boiled eggs and clear soup are ready 
for him when he wants his lunch at 
his offices in Rockefeller Plaza. 

“The theatre,” Gilbert Miller will 
tell you, “is the thing I love, and I 
hope to have many more good sea- 
sons. I expect to be in the theatre 
until the very end of my days. 
Charles Frohman was, and my fa- 
ther was. If I’m not too bold I'd like 
to make a place for myself in such 
company and in such a category.” 
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How the Lost Colony 
Was Found 

(continued from page 84) 
television. Under the guidance of 
University of North Carolina experts, 
The Lost Colony now conducts tui- 
tion-free summer schools in acting, 
choreography, speech, voice training 
and music. 

When a flash-fire destroyed the 
stage and stage buildings in 1947, 
architect Albert Bell hardly waited 
for the embers to cool before he 
said, “Well, let’s build it back.’ He 
organized the whole community into 
four shifts, each headed by a skilled 
carpenter. Friends of The Lost Col- 
ony throughout the state raised a 
fund of $55,000. Bell himself took 
up a command post and barked or- 
ders for sixty-two consecutive hours. 
At the end of five days and nights a 
rebuilt theatre opened as if nothing 
had happened. 

What would be mishaps in other 
productions turn out to be virtues in 
The Lost Colony. Once when the 
show was being broadcast over a 
national radio network, a dog began 
yapping at a grunting “Indian friend” 
on stage. At the same moment, bull- 
frogs rendered an impromptu, ear- 
splitting chorus from some nearby 
rain puddles. “Colonists” heroically 
subdued them—but it was wasted ef- 
fort! New York radio moguls were 
all praise for the “realistic sound 
effects.” 

Not incidentally, The Lost Colony 
has started a fresh trend in the 
drama in America, what critic John 
Gassner calls “a people’s theatre in 
a profound American sense.’ Every 
place has something good in its his- 
tory, and in the last ten years, eight 
such community dramas have been 
brought forth under the guidance of 
the University of North Carolina. 
Among them are Kermit Hunter’s 
seven - year-old Unto These Hills, 
which draws 137,000 paying custom- 
ers a season to Cherokee, North 
Carolina, high in the Smoky Moun- 
tains. And Wilderness Road at Berea, 
Kentucky; and Horn in the West at 
Boone, North Carolina. The Common 
Glory, presented by the Jamestown 
Corporation, is now in its tenth year 
at Williamsburg, Virginia; it brings 
alive Thomas Jefferson for an out- 
door audience of 70,000 a summer. 
New Salem Park, Illinois, recently 
revived young Abe Lincoln in an out- 
door play, Forever This Land. Old 
Sturbridge Village, Massachusetts, 
came up with an outdoor evening 
production of The Devil and Daniel 
Webster. Pacific Coast communities 
are enlivening their histories with 
similar dramas, 
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Ballet and a Biography 


(continued from page 77) 


a fruitcake about opera; his mania 
was financially disastrous. A cartoon 
of the period (circa 1905) showed a 
truck taking the box-office receipts 
from the Victoria, his financially 
sound vaudeville theatre, over to pay 
off the deficits at the Manhattan 
Opera House. Yet in his passion to 
destroy the Metropolitan he signed 
such world-famous operatic names as 
Mary Garden, Nellie Melba, Emma 
Calvé, Luisa Tetrazzini, Maurice 
Renaud, Allesandro Bonci and John 
McCormack. 

At some point in their research, 
Oscar II and his uncle Arthur dis- 
covered that Vincent Sheean wanted 
to write a biography of Oscar I. 
They promptly postponed the movie 
in favor of Sheean. Despite Sheean’s 
reputation as a foreign correspond- 
ent, Oscar II, along with the officials 
of every important opera house 
around the world, know the author 
as a starry-eyed opera buff. “Apart 
from his literary attainments,” com- 
ments Oscar II, “he is the only man 
I have ever met whose passion for 
grand opera equaled my _ grand- 
father’s.” 

Oscar Hammerstein I by Vincent 
Sheean is the result, and a fasci- 
nating book it is (Simon and Schus- 





What does it mean—this phenome- 
non loosed from little Roanoke Is- 
land with all the fresh force of a 
Hatteras breeze? In a world of doubt 
and uncertainty, Americans are turn- 
ing back to the story of their past 
for lessons of strength and faith. Out 
under the stars, in theatres whose 
backdrops are the mountains, the 
plains or the sea, playgoers can con- 
template how groundless have been 
the fears of pessimists; how mean- 
ingful the deaths of those struggling 
for the great causes; how futile any 
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ter, 363 pp., $5). If Oscar I never 
really seems to come alive, the blame 
hardly can be Sheean’s. Oscar I was 
a lone wolf and appears to have left 
little warmth behind him. His ac- 
complishments are, however, a mat- 
ter of record, and they range from 
the activities of a sixteen-year-old 
German immigrant boy who was to 
invent various cigar-making ma- 
chines, to those of the same lad who 
used his business acumen to under- 
write a new kind of opera in the 
United States: the French genre of 
Massenet (Thais and Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame), Charpentier (Louise), 
and Debussy (Pelléas and Meéli- 
sande). To accomplish this near 
miracle, he and a Scottish-American 
soprano named Mary Garden had to 
gamble their all. In doing so then, 
they could have had no more sympa- 
thetic chronicler than Sheean now. 
Of Garden’s Mélisande, Debussy him- 
self wrote: “In the future, others 
may sing Mélisande, but you alone 
will remain the woman and artist I 
had hardly dared hope for.” This 
kind of an inscription on a score led 
to the inevitable speculations. Gar- 
den’s answer: “Claude Debussy? I'd 
as soon have a love affair with the 
Pope!” 





attempt to blight the spirit of an 
abundant land. The Roanoke Island- 
ers are right: The Lost Colonists 
were really never lost at all. 
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Dublin's Dilemma 
(continued from page 65) 

voices, so that in the hands of the 
present producer they are quite in- 
capable of doing a verse play. There 
is plenty of talent in the present 
Abbey. But the producer has allowed 
performances to go forward that 
would disgrace a convent school. A 
production of The Plough and the 
Stars which went to the Paris Inter- 
national Festival of Dramatic Art 
last year can only have caused pain 
to those who remember the last 
great Plough in 1945 and those be- 
fore it. There have been one or two 
good performances. Lennox Robin- 
son, the playwright-producer-direc- 
tor, stepped in for the production of 
An Baile’s Strand at the Abbey's 
golden jubilee. It was a thrilling per- 
formance. But afterward a red-jowled 
gentleman turned round to me and 
said, “Too morbid for me—a father 
killing his son.” Thus as the audi- 
ence helped to mold the Abbey in 
its great years, so today, increased 
and multiplied, this audience is help- 
ing to bring it down to ground level. 


The current standard of play- 
writing is certainly well below that 
set in the years when the Abbey was 
at its peak. Yet one does not judge 
modern Italian painting by the 


achievements of the Renaissance, 
and perhaps one should not judge 
the present-day Abbey by its golden 
age. We must remember that Yeats, 
Synge and O’Casey tower over the 


other dramatists of their time. 
James Agate has said of one of 
O’Casey’s plays that it may be the 
greatest piece of tragicomedy since 
the Elizabethans. And since the sing- 
ing birds of the Mermaid Tavern, 
has there been any writer of dra- 
matic verse in the English tongue 
greater than William Butler Yeats? 
But contemporary Irish drama does 
not seem to concern itself with 
poetry or even with poetic prose; 
thus the particular impulse by which 
the greatness of Irish drama will be 


judged has disappeared completely 
today. 


If the standard is down, there are 
still plenty of fine plays being writ- 
ten. Walter Macken’s Home Is the 
Hero has some faults, but it catches 
the smoldering repressions of peas- 
ant Ireland and should outlive its 
time. Frank Carney, M. J. Molloy 
and Louis Dalton are other drama- 
tists who have contributed memor- 
able plays to the Abbey; but alas, 
these days there are no Allgoods or 
McCormicks to write the great parts 
for. Denis Johnston, plowing his own 
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furrow outside the Abbey, is prob- 
ably the most significant resident 
Irish dramatist today, with his ex- 
pressionistic The Old Lady Says 
“No!” and his remarkable adapta- 
tion from Ernst Toller, Blind Man’s 
Buff. 


Though the Abbey Theatre move- 
ment was the first in the fray, it 
does not form the whole corpus of 
the Irish dramatic movement as we 
know it today. In the twenties a 
young Irishman named Micheal Mac- 
Liammoir came back to Ireland; 
with an Englishman, Hilton Ed- 
wards, he founded the Dublin Gate 
Theatre. By the thirties they were 
turning out productions that were 
among the most outstanding in Eu- 
rope, Orson Welles and James Mason 
had early training and acting expe- 
rience at the Gate. MacLiammoédir, 
scenic designer as well as actor, sent 
some remarkable sets spinning from 
his mind onto his own stage. Actors 
and actresses flowered under their 
training, and it was here that the 
European premiéres of some of 
Wilder's plays were given. The Gate 
brought the theatre of the world to 
Ireland; its repertoire was large, 
embracing whatever was contempo- 
rary in the theatre, as well as for- 
eign classics. 


It also sowed the seed of what is 
an important aspect of the Irish the- 
atre today—the basement theatre 
movement. These groups, situated 
in garages and the basements of the 
vast Georgian houses of Dublin, have 
mushroomed within the last fifteen 
years. They are mostly semiprofes- 
sional companies and their theatres 
are small. Thus they can put on 
what they feei is of value artistic- 
ally, and take a chance on the finan- 
cial return. In Dublin now it is pos- 
sible to see Sartre, Brecht and 
Samuel Beckett performed on con- 
current nights in these little base- 
ment theatres. The standard of act- 
ing and production is high. The audi- 
ences are select, as few of these 
theatres can hold more than a hun- 
dred persons. And with both audi- 
ence and actors enthusiastic for the 
emotion that springs from the pres- 
entation of beauty in any form, 
something of the spirit of the early 
Abbey is being revived. The Globe 
(premises at the back of a gas com- 
pany), the Studio Theatre Club and 
the Pike Theatre (a converted ga- 
rage) are three of the most out- 
standing of these groups today. At 
the Pike one approaches through 
labyrinthine lanes to witness a per- 
formance of the most controversial 


play in kurope today, Beckett's 
Waiting for Godot. It is entirely fit- 
ting that the work should be pre- 
sented ‘in this little theatre (ca- 
pacity: sixty) in the back streets of 
Beckett's native city. 


The number of theatre companies 
in Dublin is very large, indeed, Act- 
ing is to the Irishman what singing 
is to the Italian; he delights in it 
in any form. Lord Longford runs 
his own company of actors who keep 
us in touch with the mannered plays 
of the Irish dramatists of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
Olympia gives Dublin the oppor- 
tunity to see the best English com- 
panies immediately before their 
opening week in London. At the 
Gaiety Theatre in February, 1955, 
critics flew in from all parts of the 
globe to see the premiére of O’Casey’s 
The Bishop’s Bonfire, which unfortu- 
nately turned out to be a pulpit lec- 
ture from an elderly dramatist gone 
sour. Cyril Cusack’s company comes 
together now and then, and some- 
times Anew McMaster sails in from 
the provinces, an actor who sacri- 
ficed a career at Stratford in order 
to bring Shakespeare to the Irish 
towns and villages. Dubliners be- 
lieve he is the last of the great 
Othellos, just as they feel MacLiam- 
moir’s Oedipus is not surpassed else- 
where, and Siobhan McKenna’s Saint 
Joan to be the summit of the part. 
After she had done the role in Dub- 
lin, she went to London where the 
English critics acclaimed her Joan 
as greater even than Sybil Thorn- 
dike’s. 

Walking through Dublin today, 
past Sheridan’s house in Dorset 
Street, down to Trinity College 
where Goldsmith's statue stands, and 
then right to the theatre of Yeats 
and Synge, continuing straight down 
Merrion Square where Wilde was 
born and Shaw misspent his youth in 
the Picture Gallery, one might be 
excused for thinking that all that is 
important in the English theatre 
since the sixteenth century has come 
out of this square mile of Dublin's 
streets. An Irishman, I assert it, but 
lest I seem to favor my own race 
unduly, there are two Saxon critics 
to affirm it more strongly than I: 
Kenneth Tynan of the London Ob- 
server and J. C. Trewin of the Jllus- 
trated London News. And so when 
one criticizes the theatre in Ireland 
today, one does so in memory of a 
golden past and in the hope that 
such beauty has not perished but 
will come again to bloom in the full 
glory of a second spring. 
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The Green Crow 


Here is O’Casey—the self-styled “green crow” — 
writing on the theatre, on films, Shaw, Coward, 
Dublin, himself and his latest play, The Bishop’s 
Bonfire. Four of his remarkable short stories are 
here, including The Star Jazzer. For those who 
know O’Casey’s work, this new book provides a 
new and valuable perspective. For others, 
THE GREEN CROW will introduce a pun- 
gent, sagacious writer—and more. As Brooks At- 
kinson puts it, “He always was a man.” 


320 pages = $3.95 


SEAN O'CASEY 


Selected Plays 


The playwright has selected for this volume the nine plays he considers the most repre- 


sentative of his work: 


—The Plough and the Stars 
—The Shadow of a Gunman 
— Purple Dust 

— Bedtime Story 


—The Silver Tassie 

— Within the Gates 
—Time to Go 

—Juno and the Paycock 


—and O’Casey’s 1955-56 American triumph-- Red Roses for Me 
Foreword by the author. Introduction by John Gassner. 832 pages $5.00 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 


TO ORDER THESE BOOKS, MAIL COUPON 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 
c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me copies of the SELECTED PLAYS 
OF SEAN O’CASEY and copies of THE GREEN 
CROW. I enclose $________ in check or money order. 
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... it’s always 
a pleasure 


.W. HARPE 


She VELL Ua Whiskey 





